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PREFACE 

Vaxious national OTganizations are vitally interested in the 
eS(xrt to improve the teaching of government in the schools. 
The American Political Science Association is naturally oae of 
the foremost among these and from the time of its fwmation 
has ffvea special attention to methods c^ instruction in political 
sdence. As a result of the interest manifested in the first ses- 
sions of the AssodaticKi a committee <d five was ^^winted to 
investigate and report upon the teaching ot govtnunent in 
secondary schods. The report of this c6mniittee and the con- 
clusions resulting therefrom mark an important stage in the 
movement to improve civic instruction. To supplement the 
work of the COTomittee of five and to extend the scc^ of its 
investigations it was voted at the annual business meeting of 
the Association hdd at Buffalo in December, igii, "that a 
cmninittee d seven members be appcdnted to consider the meth- 
ods of teaching and studying government now pursued in Amer- 
ican schoc^, coll^;es and universities, and to suggest means 
c^ enlarging and improving such instruction." The following 
members were ^>pcHnted by the President to constitute this 
committee: James A. James, Professor of History, Northwestern 
University; Mabel Hill, Associate Director Garland Schod, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Frank E. Horack, Professw of Pditical 
Science, State Univer^fy <rf Iowa; Edgar DawscHi, Profess<«r of 
Pditical Sdence, Hunter CoHegfi, New YoA City; Walter L. 
Fleming, Professor of History, Louimna State Univeraty, J, 
Lynn Barnard, Professor of History and Government, School 
of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; and Charles Grove Haines, Pn^essor 
of Govenmient, Univera^ ctf T^ias. 
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The committee first prepared a survey of the activities <^ 
other organizations which are interested in dvic instructicHi. 
Among such oiganizations particular attention was given to 
the discussions and reports of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the National Municipal League and the National Edu- 
cation Association, as well as the repeat on secondary schocJs 
by the committee of five of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. After completing this survey it was decided by the 
committee to secuie information through: (i) an investigation 
(^ courses in political sdeoce (^ered in collies and universities; 
(2) an inquiry regarding courses and methods of instruction in 
elementary and secondary schods; (3) a consideration of the 
aid and encouragement given to instruction in government by 
state departments of education and other organizations and 
societies. Preliminary reports dealing with instruction in col- 
leges and universities were presented at the annual meetings <A 
the Association in Washington, December, 1913 and in Chicago, 
December, 1914. 

At the meetings of the comnuttee held during the sessdons 
of the AssociatioD in Washington, December, 1913 it was decided 
to continue working al(mg the following lines: first, to piu^ue 
the investigation of the tearbing of political science in collies 
and universities in order to obtain a more complete repmt; 
second, to report upon the progress recently made in the teach- 
ing oi government in secondary schoob; and third, to prq)are 
for teachers concrete suggestions as to courses and methods 
of instruction to be submitted along with the prc^Msals of the 
ccomnittee relative to elementary and secondary 3cho(^ On 
account <rf the difficulties invdived in securing a meeting d 
the conunittee at a time and place convenient to all members, 
group conferences were held in Wadiington, D. C, New York 
City, and Chicago. Through these OHiferences and through 
the submission in advance oi all prc^wsed rectoumendaticnis 
a full discussitm has beoi secured on all phases of the report 
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PREFACE vH 

asd a unanimous ^^>rovaI is accorded by the members of tlie 
committee to the recommendations offered. Moreover, one 
session and two c<xiferences during the aimual meetings 1913-15 
wae devoted to the presentation and discus^on ctf various 
phases of the repcHt. 

The omunittee aims to offer primarily such information and 
data as are available rdative to the present status of instruction 
in government with some recommendations and suggestions to 
teachers. Its report is presented with a view to aid in the 
process of reconstruction which is now well cm its way as to the 
teaching of government in the schocds. 

In the pursuance of investigations and in the collection iA 
data the committee is und^ great obligations for assistance re> 
craved from many instructors who prepared reports on local coti- 
ditions and from state conimittees com[msed of teacho^ and 
administrators actively engaged in public sduxJ WOTk. To the 
Honorable P. P. Claxton, Commissumer of Education, acknowl- 
edgment is also due ioi the privil^e of sending drcutars to sec- 
ondary schools and cdlf^es through the medium of the Bureau 
<rf Education. Naturally, in a report of such an extensive char- 
acter dealing with many controverted problems of instruction 
the Association is not committed to all ctf the expressions of 
opinion and suggestions herein contained. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN THE TEACHING OF 
GOVERNMENT 

KEIATING CmEIXY TO IHSTROCnON M ELEKENTASY AND 
SECONDASY SCHOOLS 

It is difficult to detemmie the exact time at which Instruc- 
tion in civil government was begun in the public schools. One 
of the first evidences of aa interest ia the study of the subject 
is to be foimd in the plea for dvic instruction before the National 
Education Association in 1859. Information as to the nature 
of the course offered at this time is indefinite. It seems that the 
first result of the special plea for the study of civil government 
was the mtroduction of a course devoted to the Constitution of 
the United States. This course at first involved merely a reading 
of the Constitution with general comments on the special fea- 
tures of the fundamental law. 

L Stages in tiie Advancement of Civic Instruction. 

Since the meagre b^inning made in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the teaching of dvics has progressed ■. 
through three rather well marked stages: — 

1. Study of the Constitution. 

2. The Deductive Method. 

3. Community Civics. 
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I. Study ef Ike CotaHMhn. 

Civic instruction, which was at first based primarily upon 
the Ctmstitution, resulted in the preparation of certain man- 
uals taking vp the Constitution clause by clause. This type 
of manual was the natural outcome of that veneration for our 
naticmal charter which has won both admiration and caustic 
ccnnments from foreiga critics. It is undoubtedly true that a 
^irit of veneration for American institutions and for the prin- 
dplea onbodied in federal and state governments was thus 
fostered. Although no very exact or useful knowledge of prac- 
tical pditical affairs resulted from this type of course, it never- 
theless marked the first step in anything like definite instruction 
in government The influence of this period of dvic instruction 
is still apparent in certain texts which are in use m the schools 
of S(Mne of the states. Fortunately, the scope of instruction has 
been broadened and texts which cover a wider range of matters 
of general interest to the citizen have ra^udly replaced all but a 
few of the former constitution manuab. 

a. Deductive Method. 

The formal presentation of the provisions of the federal 
Constitution was soon expanded into a more comprehensive 
plan of course involving also a ocmsideration of the state 
constitution and including in most cases a list of t^cers, 
federal, state and county. Although changed in its scope, this 
course was very similar to the earlier constitution study. It was 
based upon a deductive method, beginning with the provisions 
of the constitutitm and going on to the names, terms, salaries and 
the formal functions of these officers as detenained by law. The 
method ordinarily pursued required chiefly an exercise of the 
memory in learning sections and divisions of constitutions and 
the names, duties and salaries of public officers. Just as the old 
constitution manual has remained de^te the many evidences 
of change and progress in dvic training, so the deductive method 
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is stDI retained by many who are trying to educate the yoong 
minds in the ways of dtizeosMp by a memory process in the 
temporary accumulation of a host of facts which are ftHtunatdy 
soc« foi;gotten. 

This method of instruction likewise dealt chiefly with the 
federal Constitution and government and gave only an incidental 
and cursory consideration to state and local affairs. There was 
little or no effort to educate toward a citizenship in the com- 
munity surrounding the children by a study of the simpler and 
more interesting functions and responsibilities of the school, 
the home and the community. Tliose things which could be 
of the most general and distant interest were ^nphasized to 
the exclusion of the many matters of vital importance and 
local concern which affect profoundly political and sodal con- 
ditions of the community. Much attention was given to the 
Preddoit, Congress, the cabinet officers and their multifarious 
duties, a slightly less complete account (rf the state govern- 
ment, and a mere passing consideration to county officers and 
their legal duties. National affairs usually occupied the greater 
portion of the short time allotted, leaving opportimity for 
only passing refCTence to state and local matters. 

American History and Civil Government. 

On aaxnmt of the close relationship between American his- 
tory and the dvil government course based on a study of the 
federal Constitution an arrangement was eventually devised 
by which these two subjects were combined, especially in the 
high school curriculum. American history dealt largely with 
political and constitutional matters, and government was 
thought to be comprehended m the continuous ev<Jution and 
unfolding of the federal fundamental law. There was thus 
evdved a combination course — American history and dvics. 
Teachers began to adopt one of three methods of procedure: 
first, to announce a combined course but to g^ve all of the time 
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4 TBE TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT 

to history, on the theory that all that ia worth while in govern- 
ment was of necessity comprehended within the scope of his- 
tory; second, to announce and o£Eer the two in combmation by 
means of a ai»ecial elaboration of such topics as were deemed to 
be governmental in natmr, this diffeiii^ from the first onfy 
in that there was a tendency at least to give some separate coa- 
sideration to government; third, the major part of the time was 
given to history, but a few periods ranging from a week to four 
or five weeks were given to a study of government. Under this 
plan an effort was sometimes made to deal briefly with the 
various divisions of government, federal and state. Such a 
plan offered an opportunity to the consdentious teacher to 
give at least a modest and not altogether futile introduction 
to the study of government. The arrangement might have 
proved fairly satisfactory except fw the fact that as a rule the 
time for government was not definitely set apart and when the 
claims of the lustory outline were met there was not even enough 
time to give an introduction to government as a functioning or- 
ganizarion. A oonpromise was sometimes effected by which his- 
tory was given full time and the children were encouraged to be- 
gin their training in drizenship by reading, inddental to the 
course, a dvics manual. It is needless to suggest the result. 
This omdition has been gradually superseded dthei by an ar- 
rangement which gives three hours per week to American history 
and two hours to dvics throughout the fourth year of the h^ 
schocd or by giving half of the year to each of ^'two subjects. 
The latter plan is growing in favor particularly in the schools <^ 
the South and West 

No one would be so foolish as to propose to n^lect the dose 
relationship between histwy and dvics. Nor would anyone 
attempt to deny that history and dvics should be dosely cor- 
related throughout the entire curriculum. It is only intended 
to emphasize here that dvics comprises a content and method 
which cannot be treated adequatdy in connection with history, 
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^nce the subject can no l<mger be regarded as smq>ly a study 
of the constitution and framework of government in its historic 
devd<^ment. 

If the public schools are to fulfill thdr function in a country 
where donocratic theories and practices prevail, if they are to 
cmtribute to the development of civic intelligence, provision 
must be made in the elementary schools, in the secondary 
schools and in the colleges for thorough courses in the "co- 
qrarative functions c^ society," and above all to that organiza- 
tion in which these functions are concentrated and unified. 
In fact it is now coming to be recognized that instead of a meagre 
allowance of a week or two here or there in the school curricu- 
lum dvic instruction must be placed on a par with such subjects 
a^ English and the natural sciences and be given prime considera- 
tion in the making of school prc%rams> That ttiis consideration 
is already beit^ given to the subject by progressive educators is 
evidenced in the interest manifested in a revised and vitalized 
study of social affairs under the designation community civics. 

3. Community Civics. 

The study of the constitution manuals, and the use of the de- 
ductive method have been slowly giving way to a form of course 
commonly referred to at this time as the new civics or com- 
mmiity dvics. The new civics practically reverses the method 
of procedure which was formerly pursued. Instead of starting 
with officers and legal duties as outiined in constitutions and in 
statutes, the study begins with community needs and the meth- 
ods by which government satisfies these needs. It is based 
essentially upon the theory that those things which are near at 
home are of more vital importance and should receive consid»- 
atiwi prior to those more remote and, as a rule, of less direct 

' For a vety able and suggestive discusskm of the function which the public 
schools should perform in the United States consult Denueraey's Bigh 
Sduot by PrindiMd W. D. Lewis in the Riverside Educational Mooogiaphs. 
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significaoce. The new civics comprises then a study of o 
nity functions and emphasizes rather the physiology of govern- 
ment than its anatomy «■ framework. It b^ins with the local 
environment — the immediate community in v^ch the child 
lives and with which he comes in daily contact And then from 
village or dty activities the study reaches out to the widw func- 
tions <A state and nation. The analysis of what the gov^u- 
ment is d<Hng to protect health, life, property and social needs 
in every direction becomes more important than constitutional 
provisions. A knowledge and appredation of what the govem- 
meat of a community is accomplishing to satisfy commimity 
needs, and government activities in their immediate touch 
upon the citizen, come in for condderati<m and study. 

On the other hand, the new dvics does not necessarily result 
in a neglect of the study of constitutions and of governmental 
forms. All of the essential phases of organization may be re- 
tained in the new course. Constitutions, statutes, officers and 
their duties are merely approached from the standpoint of the 
functions which are being performed by the agents of govern- 
ment in any political unit. The natural steps are, first to raise 
the question, what methods are devised to protect the health, 
the life and the property of the community. The answ^ to 
these queries wiU lead, secondly, to the consideration of the 
functions of local and state officers as well as to the services 
rendered by the federal government. 

Thus, that portion which is of real value in the earlier form of 
civil government is retained. To be sure, some minor det^ls 
are necessarily diminated, but usually those which have no 
relation to citizenship, and it will be no loss to drop them from 
the courses now given in our public schools. Matters of detail 
such as the names of officers, the salaries received and the statu- 
tory provisions of official duties give but little indication of the 
part performed by government officials and th^ can be dis- 
pensed with, thus saving the energy of memorizing a mass of. 
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petty and useless stuff, immediately forgotten when the course 
is completed. Such facts as are necessary for the study of 
government functions can readily be rendered available in a 
reference manual which can be prepared for use along with the 
text-book. 

It is commtmity civics and the group of ideas ctmqwe- 
h^ided therein that have resulted in a nationwide movement 
to reorganize the courses in government, to revise the methods 
of study and to vitalize a subject which has heretofore shown 
little promise of value either to the individual citizen cs to the 
c<»mnunity. It is of interest to consider the efforts by which 
instruction in government is being revised and to tra(% the in- 
troduction into the schools of courses based upon the new coo- 
tent and revised methods of instruction. 

n. Efforts to Improve the Teaching of GoTemment. 

In considering the steps which have been taken along this 
line, it b necessary to note a surprising lack of interest in the 
subject on the part of many administrators and teachers in the 
public schools. The plea of no time for the study of civics 
has been so frequent and widespread that it might be si4>posed 
that the public schools have no interest in nor any relation what- 
ever to the state, its organs, activities and departments. To 
quote Dr. George Kerchensteiner, "Schoob totally ignored 
the fact that while the economic conditions of the present day 
require a tecfaoical and commercial training from the worker, 
the sodai conditicms in^>eratively demand for him a civic train- 
ing. In a word, it was ftngotten that civics b at least as neces- 
sary an element in the syllabus z& our schools as .are drawing 
and arithmetic" ' In contrast with this c^inion it has been 
custcttnary to dispose of the subject with the rather ^ical 
comment, — "If no class in dvil government can be organized, 
let the teacher give some instruction in thb line during general 
' "Hygiene^ Civia and Tmde Histaiy." See pp. 38-39. 
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exercises. Let us strive to teach an intelligeat patriotism." 
There was time for Latin, liistoiy, geography, geometry, al- 
gebra, botany, and physics and for a number of other no less 
inqxKtant and useful branches of study, but the ccmmion reply 
of many of those who prqiared schod programs was that no 
sqiarate time could be found in the curriculum for the study 
of government. 

It was suggested occa^onally that the public school itself 
and all that it is undertaking is the result of government and 
that school administrators were inclined to ignore this fact. 
It is the state that is giving life and being to the public school; 
it is the numey of the state secured through its methods of taxa- 
tion that ke^)s the school going ; it is the law of the state through 
which the school performs its functions, and it has been inti- 
mated that the school could not refuse to give scnne considera- 
tion to the organization which brought it into life and made 
possible its very existence. There was a protest that scmie time 
must be found io the school curriculum for the study of that 
most important of all social and pcditical organizations — the 
state. And slowly time has been discovered. First a f ew week s 
were allowed, then a f ew weeks mor e, and finally the importance 
of further study resulted in extending the time in both elemen- 
tary and secondary sclux^ A n accoimt of the de veloping ap- 
preciation of the vital nee d of dv ic instructioa is to be found in 
the activity of the grea t'national or^a oizations interested in the 
reconstruction of our edu cation al system and in the evidences 
of a recent trend toward the social viewpoint in industrial and 
political affairs. A brief survey of the activities of each of these 
national organisations will show the impetus given within recent 
years to the advam^nent of government instruction. 

I. National Education Association, 

The effort to improve instruction in the various fields of study 
in the seamdary and elementary schools began -in an <aganized 
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way through the interest and activities of tlie National Educa- 
tion AssodatioD. To be sure, the improvement of other subjects 
was begun very much earlier, and much more definite and 
efiective results have been secured than in the teaching ttf 
dvil gfwermnent. Prior to 1893 the only Interest manifested in 
th^ubject of civics is evidenced in an occasional address rel- 
aave to instruction in this field. A definite indication of an . 
/awakening on the part of teachers to the value of this subject 
) is shown in the Madison conference oa histoiy, civil govern- 
ment, and economics. The OHiference was held in 1893. The 
rep(^ and condu^ons <A the conference were adc^ted by the 
committee of ten, and were issued by the Bureau ot Education 
and reprinted later by the American Book Company. It was 
in tlus conference that for the first time the claims of the social 
sciences were brought to the attention c^ the educators c^ the 
oatim. Tlie program adcf)ted included four years of history 
for the grammar schocJ and four years i<x the high sdux^ 
While the chief interest and emphasis in the report is on lust<»y, 
and the main contribution made by it resulted along the line 
of the inqjrovement of history instruction, the subjects of dvil 
government and economics also received some attention. On 
the former subject the report ot the committee observed: 
"While they are <rf opinion that political economy should not 
be tau^t in secondary schocJs, they urge that in connection 
with United States history, dvil government and commercial 
geography, instruction should be given in the most important 
economic topics. . . . The subject of dvil government they 
would assodate with both history and geography. 

"They would introduce it into the grammar school by means 
of «^ lessons, and into the high school by means of a text-book 
with ct^teral reading and oral lessons. In the high school tb^ 
bdieve that the study of dvil government may be made com- 
parative — that is, that the American methods may be compared 
with foreign systems." 
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lata the Associati<Hi showed its interest in dvics in the re- 
port of the committee of twelve on rurai schools. This report 
goes 5<Hnewhat further in its recommendations and provides for 
a normal training couise with one half year of United States 
history and civil govmmient, and among the recommendations 
it is suggested that "the introduction oi such studies as will 
have a tendency to connect the school and the home, especially 
those having direct bearing upon the everyday life of the ccm- 
munity, is to be especially commended." This brief recommen- 
dation may be s^d to indicate the tendency to direct atten- 
tion to the study of community functions, which is the great 
feature of the new civics. With the excepti<Hi of an occasional 
place on the annual program and some incidental discussions 
fostered by the Association, the subject of civics received very 
little consideration for a period of more than ten years. It was 
not until the committee on articulation of high school and coI-J^ 
l^e was appointed and its report to the Association in July, 
1911, was rendered, that dvics again received serious considera- 
tion. The committee, aa is well known, recommended that the 
satisfactory completion of a wdl-planned h^ scho«J course 
should be accqited as preparation for collie. In the definition 
of a well-planned high school course, it was pr<qx>sed that th^^ 
should be induded at least three units of English, one unit of 
social sdence (uiduding history), and one unit of natural 
sdencx. With r^ard to the work in social sdence, it was recom- 
mended: (i) that hbtory should always be taught so as to func- 
tion in a better understanding of modem events and current 
movements; (2) that economics should be encouraged because 
economic discussions are paramount, and ignorance of economic 
{sinc^les is appalling; and {3) that every high school student 
should be given a practical knowledge of affairs in his own 
community, political, industrial and philanthropic, of the basic 
prindples of state and national pohtics, and of movements for 
social reform and intonationsl peace. 
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A more recent c^ort to ^d in the process of reorganizatum of 
courses in civics has been that of the national commission 
diosen several years ago for the purpose of reorganizing the 
entire curriculum of secondary schools. Appointed as an out- 
growth of the movement on articulation between high school 
and college, this committee has arranged for a subc<xnmittee 
on social studies, which is wrarking in coiiperation with the 
Bureau of Education and has presented a preliminary rqxnl 
in which the following pr(q>osed outline for five units of social 
studies is offered: 

1. Community Civics and Survey of Vocations. 

2. Eur(^>ean History to 1600 or 1700 (including English and 
Colonial Amerian History). 

3. Etircpean History since 1600 or 1700 (including contem- 
poraiy civilization). 

4. United States History unce 1760 (including currmt 
evraits). 

S- Econcffnics and Civic Theory and Practice. 

Recently this committee has aided in the preparation of a 
syllabus for community dvics to be used in the junior lugh scliool, 
and anticipates the preparation of a similar syllabus for an ad- 
vanced course in social science for fourth year high school. As 
the work is carried on with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Education and the National Education Association, its conclu- 
sions and reconmiendations will have a great influence up<m the 
public schools, and consequently upon the entire educational 
system of the country, 

2. American Historical Association. 

One of the first organizations to oSer suggestions relative 
to the teaching of civics as well as that of history was the 
American Historical Association, llie recommendations of 
the Assodation are embodied in the following reports; (a) 
Report of Committee of Seven, 1898; (b) Report of the Com- 
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wittee of Eight, 1909; (c) Rq>ort of the Committee of Five, 

It has already been indicated that the first step toward the 
improvement of the teaching of history and goveniment was 
taken in c(mnectioQ with the Madison Conference which was 
largely directed by leaders interested in the subject <^ history. 
The r^Kirt of this Conference was a mere include to the more 
^temadc and effective work b^un and completed through a 
soies of v^ active committees appomted by the Association. 

(«) Report of Committee of Seom. 

One <A the most impcstant committees covering the field of 
history was the committee of seven appointed by the American 
HisbHical Associati<m in 1896 and rendering its report in 1898. 
The recommendations included therein are familiar to all 
secondary school teachers and administrators. It is only neces- 
sary to note in passing the chief conclusions of the committee: 
a full four years' course of history and dvil government is / 
recommended in the following arrangement: first year, ancient 
history; second year, mediaeval and modem Eurc^iean history; 
third year, English history; fourth year, American hisUay and 
dvil govemmeot 

This TepoTt has been widely accepted and followed in phuming 
the programs of secondary schools. It has resulted in a great 
increase in the time given to history and m a marked improve- 
ment of methods of teaching. Its effect upon the teaching of 
dvics has be«i rather indirect and inddent^, but it has un- 
doubtedly encouraged the tendency to combine dvil govem- 
m«it with American history and has consequently tended to 
delay somewhat the movement favorable to the introduction 
of the study of dvics as a separate and independent course. 
In so far as the committee report emphasized the dose relation 
between history and dvics and provided the basis for dvics 
in the study of the devdc^anent of Engli^ and American in- 
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sdtutitHis, the effect has been salutary. On the other hand, the 
repeat of the committee has been frequently interpreted in such 
a way as to be detrimrotal to the development of anything like 
an effective course in civics. Where these recommendations 
were carried out so as to bring about the introduction of a year's 
course in American history, with only an incidental considera- 
tion to the problems of govCTnment based usually upon the 
supplementary reading of scane text on dvil government, the 
effect of the report has not been favorable to the devdopment 
of a pnqier type of dvic instruction. In any oommrait on the 
report of this and other committees of the American Historical 
Association, it must alwaj^s be remembered that these cnnmit- 
tees were primarily interested in the study of history and they 
could not be expected to give special con^deration and onphasis 
to instruction in government. It remains for those interested 
and engaged is the teaching of government to render similar 
aid and direction to teachers. 

(b) The Committee of Eight. 

In the report of the committee of eight rdative to elementary 
school instruction the subject of civics also received considera- 
tum. The following extracts from the nprat suggest the point 
(A view of the committee: 

We believe that elementary civics should permeate the entire school 
life of the child. In the eaily grades the most elective features of 
this instruction will be directly connected with the teaching of r^ular 
sabjects in the course of study. Through stoiy, poem, and song 
thne is the quickening of those emotions which influence dvic life. 
The works and biographies of great men fumish many opportunities 
(or inddental instruction in dvics. The dements of geography serve 
to emphamze the interdependence of men — the very earliest lesson 
in dvic instruction. A study of pictures and architecture arouses the 
desire for d\ac beauty and orderliness. 

It is recommended that dvics and history should, so far as poasi' 
hie, be taught as allied subjects with the emphasis at one time upon 
history and at another time upon present dvics. Along with the 
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inddental instruction in civics, there should be given suitable lessons 
in the piesmt-day poUtical activities connected with the life of the 
child. He should gradually come to realize that each political unit, 
town, dty, state, nation, is a group of people organized in such a 
manner as to do for the members of that group those kinds of work 
which all need to have done. 

The special aim in the teaching of civics therefore should be to help 
the child realize himself as a member of each political group that does 
work for him. . . . 

The committee is of the unanimous opinion that the best results 
can be secured in the teaching of government in the seventh and eighth 
grades when pupils are assigned definite readings in a good text on 
dvics. Many of these assignments should accompany the regular 
lessons in history. Others would be taken more advantageously as 
separate lessons, for which provision should be made in the program. 

Stated approximately, the time to be pven dvics should be at 
least twenty minutes a week for a half year in grades five and six; 
forty minutes in grade seven, and sixty minutes in grade eight. 

The above suggestions are conunendable and it is noteworthy 
that in a complete program for elementary schools it is only 
oecessaiy that the brief recommendations of this committee be 
expanded and made more specific with full instructions, devices 
and available material, and that provision be made las the be- 
l of dvic instruction in the grades preceding the fifth. 

' (c) TheComrnUkeofFive. 
On account of certain criticisms of the repeat of the ctnnmittee 
/of seven and the growing need of some slight revi^ons, a second 
committee was appointed in 1907 and renderedits report in 1911. 
Con^derable attention was given to the relation between United 
States history and civil government 

After discussing briefly the relation of history and govern- 
ment the committee concluded that 

in light of all the facts we can gather we are justified, probably, in 
saying that there is an undoubted desire on the part of many teachers 
to have the opportunity to give a sq>arate omrse in government. 
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eq>edaJly for the purpose of dweOtng oa certain phaiKB of actual 
politics and government that cannot be readily and adequately dis- 
cussed in connection with American history ... we desire to say 
clearly that we do not think that the two subjects, despite their in- 
terpendence, should be so taught as to crowd out govenunent or give 
insufficient time for its proper study. More and moie as the days 
go by it becomes plain that the schools have the dear duty of giving 
full instruction on the essentials of American government and prac- 
tical poUtics. We have no de^re to underestimate this need and this 
duty. 

The committee thinks, however, that much that is commonly 
called govenmient can best be taught in connection mth his- 
tory. On the other hand, it is admitted that such subjects as 
the state constitutional system, local govenmient, party or- 
ganization and party machinery cannot be adequately treated 
in connection with history and that these will require separate 
and independent consideration. For a separate course the sug- 
gestion is offered that 

the distribution of time between government and history in the 
fourth year should, we believe, be in some such ratio as this~~two- 
£fths of the time may be given to separate work in government and 
three-fifths to the course in history. This airangement will not appear 
to all teachers as ideal; some teachers will desire more time for history, 
others more time for govemmenL But on the whole the distribution 
aiqiears to be the best that can be proposed, and we should be the 
last to assert that no teacher should modify any adjustm«it or ar- 
raogement to suit his own needs and inclinations, if they are baaed 
on an intelligent regard for the subject and his pupils. Many teachers 
will prefer to give the dvil government separately after the history 
work is concluded. But while this plan may have its advantages in 
some respects, the coatiauous study of government throughout the 
year side by side with history has also advantages that merit consider- 
ation. Where the study of government extends through the whole 
year, there are many opportunities for concrete illustrations and even 
^TTijng by observation, which are not allowed in a shorter time: 
dections are held; munidpal problems arise and are discussed in the 
iienq)^)en; important appointments to office are announced; the 
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usual presidential message appears. These advantages will induce 
many teachers to prefer the system of canying government through 
the year side by side with history. 

By the time this report was presented the movement in favor 
of greater time and attention to the study of dvics was wdl 
under way and naturally the recognition of the trend of the times 
is shown in the reonmnendation that the year's woA in American 
history and dvil government be subdivided on the basb ot 3-5 
to history and 3-5 to dvil government. Although the recom- 
mendation has been made rather recently, there axe many in- 
dications that the suggestion has l>een followed by si^Mainten- 
dents and prindpals. The tsport scarcely goes far enough to 
suit teachers especially interested in the fidd erf dvics, nor for 
that matter, many others who have aji inddental interest in the 
subject, but a long step forward waft taken in recogniziiig the 
growing dranands for the study of modon pcditical nganiza- 
tions and their f uncti<Kis. 

History Teachers' AssociaUons. 

Amra^ those who have ^ded in improving the teadiing of 
dvics ^re to be found some of the active members of the teachers' 
associations, induding the associations of New England, the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Missisdppi Valley, and the 
Padhc States, — all of which have at various times given con- 
siderable attention to the discussion of methods of instruction 
in government. The most effective work has been done by the 
New England History Teachers' Association and by the Middle 
States Association. The first of these has not only considered 
the matter of dvics in many of its meetings, but also through a 
special committee it has prepared an outline for teachers which 
has been published as i, volume entitled, "An Outline of the 
Study of American Civil Government," with special reference 
to training for dtizenship. The outline presents a comprehen- 
sive survey of topics and material for study and adds a list of 
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select references for the study of governmental oigamzations 
and for certain principles of government. It is one of the most 
useful ^des now available for teachers. 

As an evidence of the modem trend of discussion may be 
dted in particular the session devoted to this subject by the 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland at Albany in 
November, 1913, in which "The Teaching of Civics in the Ele- 
meatary Schools " was discussed byj. Lynn Barnard; "Civics in 
the High Schod and Training for Citizenship" by James Sulli- 
van; "Training for Citizenship from the Standpoint of Colleges 
and Universities " by Charles A. Beard. At the close of the 
conference the f<dlowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

How Shall Schools Train tor CrnzENsmp? 

Elementary and Secondly Schools. 

1. The order of teaching should be from the functions to the ma- 
chineiy of government, with q>edal emphasis on function rathor than 
machineiy. 

2. The voA slunild be baaed on the pnjuls' experience and imme- 
diate surroundings. 

3. Iliere should be a continual connection of dvics with current 
events, and the student should be made to form the habit of kequng 
up vitb the news. 

4. The keynote of the course should be the obligation of the citi- 
zen to serve the community. 

5- Means should be found for the actual partidpatioa of the stu- 
dents in dvic activities. This means more than tbe usual visits to 
eourts and public buildings. They should do something to help, 
dther as individuals or throu^ dvic asaodations. 

6. Civic training should be secured through the organization and 
disdpline of the school If the organisation is such as to develop 
in the pupils personal responsibility, initiative, a sodat consdence, 
and hi^ ideals of conduct, the best dvic lesson has been learned. 

7. Civics should be given a place of its own separate from history. 

8. This association should take steps to secure separate exan^na- 
tions for United States history and dvics and examination questions 
for dvics vMch call for something besides a knowledge of the machin- 
tty<rfgi 
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3. Natiotud Municipai League. 

Another organization which has been interested and active in 
the movement to improve the teaching of government and civics 
in the sdiools is the National Municipal League. In fact, this y 
organization was one of the first to enter the field and some 
effective results have been accomplished particularly along the 
line of the teaching of municipal government. Various com- 
mittees have been appointed and reports presented dealing with 
all phases of civic instruction. The results of these committees 
along with the papers and discussions relating thereto are in- 
cluded in the reports of the Conferences on Good Ci^ Govern- 
ment published by the League and in the recent issues of the 
" National Municipal Review." The first report of the com- 
mittee on instruction in municipal government in American col- 
lies was presented in 1901 and includes the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to several hundred institutions covering the work 
oflCTed along the lines of government and law. A list of works 
bearing on the general subject of city govei-nment was also of- 
fered, and the tendency to improve courses in municipal govern- 
ment in the colleges was very strongly commended. James T. 
Young discussed university instruction in municipal government 
and two outlines of courses on municipal government were 
presented, one prepared by L. S. Rowe of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the other by R. C. Brooks of Cornell University. 
These outlines indicate the efifort made at this time to sys- 
tematize and render effective the instruction in municipal gov- 
ernment. 

The continuance of interest is shown in a further discussion 
of the teaching of municipal government in American educa- 
tional institutions at the a""""! meeting for 1902, and in the 
presentation of suggestions for courses on municipal government. 
Again in 1903 the subject was discussed by John A, Fairlie, 
who offered the foUowing conclusions relative to courses in civil 
government: first, simple lessons in the duties of public agents, 
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in the dementary sdiods; second, the systematic study d one 
city, in high schools and academies; thiid, a comparative 
study of American municipal government, as a part of a general 
study of government in cdlegea and Universities; fourth, a 
comprehensive study of municipal government for advanced 
students in the universities, leading to fifth, the technical courses 
in the various professional departments in the univer^ties. 
His valuable paper was followed by a discussion of the teaching 
of municipal government in the high schools of our large dties. 
Wilson L. Gill of Philadelphia presented an account of the 
School City which is now well known as one of the special de- 
vices to increase interest in practical dvic affairs. This address 
contains a code of laws for the School City, and includes the 
comment that "public schools and colleges, boasted bulwarks 
of our liberties, have unwittii^y but ceaselessly nursed the 
spirit of monarchy." 

In 1904 a second report on university and collegiate research 
in municipal government was presented. In the course of the 
rqwrt it was observed that "there has been no searching 
analysis of the civic usefulness of the college bred man," and 
that the leading subjects of the public schools "do not contrib- 
ute toward the development of dvic instincts, nor to the 
strengthenii^ of dvic effort." At the same session a tentative 
program for the teaching of munidpal government and civics in 
the elementary schools was offered. A further discussion of the 
School City and the results of another committee, were submitted 
under the title, "Instruction in Modem Covermnent" at the 
gTiniipl session in 1905. The report contained an outline of a 
course in mimidpal government for high schools. In 1905 
Frederick L. Luqueer offered a syllabus for dvics in the grades 
and Jesse B, Davis reported on a high school pn^ram, with the 
• observation that "the comnuttee does not favor the teadiing 
of dvics or munidpal government in the earlier years of the high 
schotd coiu'se, but would recommend the plan of the committee 
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of seven on the teaching of history, in which civics is a part of 
the unit in American history." 

Afto" sevn^ years the status of instruction in municipal 
government in the universities and colleges was again discussed 
by a committee of which William Bennett Munro was chairman 
in a report which contains a strong presentation of the impor- 
tance and task of the teacher of political science, and the aim 
and purpose of instruction in municipal government. A further 
report bringii^ the tables and data up to 1914 was prq}ared on 
behalf of the committee by Professor Munro and published in 
the " National Munidpal Review." The efforts of the League 
along the line of improving the teaching of govenmient in the 
schools has culminated in the E^pointment of a committee on 
Civic Education. This committee rendered a preliminary re- 
port at Toronto in 1913 and continued its work under the leader- 
ship of Arthur W. Dunn, who has recently become associ- 
ated with the Bureau of Education as special agent in Civic 
Education. The plan under which the work is being conducted 
is thus described by Mr. Duim in a circular issued und» the 
direction of the Bureau of Education: 

With the cooperation of the National Municipal League and other 
oiganizatious long interested in the problem of education for citizen- 
ship, the United States Bureau of Education is undertaking a compre- 
hensive study of the whole problem of dvic education 

In this field of activity the government bureau of education hopes 
to do officially and systematically what has heretofore been attempted 
by a number of orgaoizations working independently. Many civic 
associations throughout the United States have been agitating in 
behalf of education for citizenship; valuable results have been ob- 
tained; and many communities have made important experiments in 
improving citizenship through the schools and through other agencies. 
The Bureau will seek to coordinate these hitherto separate efforts; 
to bring cooperation where independent action has prevailed; to 
make known everywhere the results of dvic education so far accom- 
plished; and to formulate a constructive plan for definite work in this 
in^Kutant field. 
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In annouDdng the Bureau's new work. Commissioner Claxton 
points out that in the lai^r sense all education is really educa- 
tion for citizenship; that not only is citizensh^ training co- 
extensive with effective education in general, but that "the 
final justification of public taxation for public education lies ia 
the training of young pet^ for citizenship," The work already 
accomplished through the agency of the United States Bureau 
of Education in the publication of bulletins and in rendering 
assistance to schools in reorganizing courses is one of the most 
oicouraging evidences oi increasing interest in government 
instruction.^ 

4. American Political Science Association. 
(o) Committee oj Five. 

No systematic effort was made by teachers <rf government 
toward the improvement (^ instruction until the fcsmation of 
the American Foliticat Science Association in Baltimore in 1903 
and 1903. At the meetings of this Association each year p^>er9 
were offered which have proved of special interest and value 
to teachers. At the meetii^ of the Association in 1903 a sec- 
tion was devoted to instruction in government and a paper was 
presented by William A, Schaper of the University of Minne- 
sota on the subject, " Wliat do our students know about Ameri- 
can govemmait before taking coUege courses in political science? " 
The interest created by this discussion resulted in the formation 
of a committee of three which was appointed at the meeting of 
the Association in Providence in the following year. The mem- 
bers originally appointed were: William A. Schapn, University 
of Minnesota; Isidor Loeb, University of Missouri, and Paul 

5. Reinsch, Univerdty of ^^sconsin. The following year at 
Madison the committee was increased to five by the addition 
of James A. James of Northwestern University and James 
Sullivan of Brooklyn, N. Y. A very thorough investigation of 

' See Gvic Education Series and Bulletins No. 41-1913; 17-1915; 33-1915. 
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the entile field d secondary schod instniclion was made by the 
committee, and its report marks one of the greatest steps iac- 
ward in the way of bringing to the attention of teachers the 
necessity of more time and better instruction in this subject. 
To quote from the report: 

Is it not a curious fact that though our schools are largely institu- 
ted, supported and c^ierated by the government, yet the study of 
Americaji government in the schools and colleges is the last subject 
to receive adequate attention? The results of the neglect of this 
important branch of study in our educational institutions can easily 
be seen in the general unfitness of men who have entered a political 
career, so that now the name of statesman is often used as a. term of 
reproach, and the public service is weak, except in a few conspicuous 
instances. Are the schools perhaps to blame for the lack of interest 
' in poUtics shown by our educated men until the recent exposures 
anested the attention of the entire nation? 

We tliink the best place to begin the work of regeneration and re- 
form is in the American secondary schools and colleges. Here we find 
the judges, legislators, diplomats, politicians and office-seekers of the 
future in the making. Here are the future citizens too, in their most 
impressionable yeara, in the years when the teacher has their attention. 

Hie inquiry of the committee centered about five main 
featmres: 

1. Number of students enrolled and the time given to the 
subject. 

2. The nature of the course and the plan of instruction. 

3. The teacher. 

4. The text-book. 

S- The school library. 

The report dealt with the important phases of civic instruction 
in secondary schools. The recommendations <^«:ed are as 
fc^ows: ' 

'This entire lepcnt is eEf>eda]]y valuable to teachers of government. Only 
a oondoised statement with a few extracts can be given here. The report 
is in the volume cootaining the Proceedings of the American Political Sdence 
Association for 1908. 
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A. EJemeniary Schools, 

The committee recommends that the discussioti of the simple and 
readily observable functions and organs of local govenunent be 
introduced into all the grades beginning not latei than the fifth. The 
eariy instruction should take the fonn of observations by the class 
under direction of the teacher, talks or readings by the teacher, in- 
tended to add to the pupils* ccanmon stock of information, accounts 
of h^ipeiiings and experiences, etc. Id the dgbth grade more formal 
instruction in local, state and national government should be given 
using an elementary text and some reference books. This work 
might well occupy the time of a subject for one-half of the eighth 
year. The emphasis in the grammar grade work on government 
should be on local and State governments and should deal with actual 
projects, activities and methods of doing things rather than consist 
of a mere collection of lists of officers, and their salaries or an analysis 
of the constitution. The eighth grade classes can profitably be taken 
by the teacher to observe a ses^on of a local court, city council, con- 
vention or polling place. Simple rules of parliamentary prot^ure 
can be explained and practiced. 

For this work the essential thing is a teacher who understands and 
iq)preciates the subject and knows the community. The teacher 
needs a small collection of well chosen books, some current maga- 
zines and newspapers and the latest local official reports and 
bulletins. ^ 

B. Eigfi SchoiAs. 

In any system of schools where the subject has been properly 

treated In the grades, it is a simple task to plan the work for the high 
school. American government should follow upon the work in his- 
tory and should be a required study to occupy at least five recitations 
per week for one-half of the fourth year, or three recitations per week 
for that entire year. Tias is the TniniTnnm time which should be given 
to the subject. Some high schools are now devoting a full year to it 
with profit. 

In case the subject has not been Uught in the grades, and especially 
in towns where many boys drop out of the high school before reach- 
ing the fourth year, it is highly desu^e to offer an elementary course 
in government in the first or second years, so as to place it within 
reach of the greatest possible number. In the larger dty high schoc^ 
this dementary course can be offered as an additional elective with- 
out serious inconvenience. 
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Thexe may be wide diSeiences of opinion as to what constitutes 

an education, but suiely these three things; are essential: 

vA reasonable facility in the use of our country's language, including 

/ j^ acquaintance with its best literature; a reasonable comprehension 

/ /of the practical woilings of our country's government; and a fair 

1/ understanding of its past history. 

There are two methods of presenting the subject: one b^^ with 
the local government near at hand and pro(%eds to the study of the 
state and then to the national government. The other begins with 
the national government and proceeds to the state and local. In a 
high school course either plan may be adopted. If the school is situ- 
ated in one of the older commonwealths, the first plan seems more 
logical and natural, while if situated in one of the newer states, ad- 
mitted long after the formation of the union, and governed mean- 
while as a territory under acts of congress, the second plan may for 
an equally good reason be adopted. 

In any case, the emphasis should be placed on the government 
of the locality, especially of the dty, the town and the state with 
which the citizens come in contact most frequently. It is the local 
and state governments which largdy determine the conditions under 
which we live. The attention of the future citizens should be directed, 
therefore, primarily to a study of their organization and their problems, 
rather than to the national government as the text-books have done 
in the past. 



i 



C. SpeciaUy Trained Teachers. 

The greatest need to-day is more teachers eqiedally trained in 
political science. The practice of attaching the subject of govern- 
ment to the duties of any high school teacher on the force, whose 
time is not fully taken up with a multitude of other things, is univer- 
sally ctmdanned. 



D. College Entrance. 

The entrance conditions of every university should allow credit 
for at least one-half to one unit of American Government. Where 
entrance examinations are given the questions should be so framed 
as to test, not merely memory work, but also the understanding of 
the actual woricings of governmental organs and information on cui- 
lent public questions. 
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The Teacher's Training. 

ADoUier matter of vital importance is the proper training of teach- 
ers of government. The subject should receive its due proportion 
of time in the training schools for teachers and in teachen' institutes. 
A number of states now make a knowledge of the subject an essential 
reqmrement in qualifying for any teaching position in all the public 
schools. Such 8 provision in the law r^ulating the qualification of 
teachers is reasonable and is a very direct way of simulating instnic- 
lion in the subject. ' 

P. The Library for Govemmeni. 

Every high school whether large or small, should have as a part 
of its equipment a collection of books, r^>orts, documents, current 
literature and legal forms for the study of government. Some of this 
material is primarily for the use of the teacher. No teacher can hope 
to keep up in this subject who does not follow the current discussions, 
public acts, messages and reports concerning the actual doings of 
government dqmrtments, officials, committees and political parties. 

G. ObserBoiions of Actual Govemmeni. 

Much interest can be aroused and the hazy impressions about gov- 
ernment can be made clear and definite by occasionally witnessing 
the procedure of government bodies and by encouragLog the students 
to follow the actual workings of government by reading the news- 



(6) Committee of Seven. 

About five years after the appearance of this report it seemed 
advisable to the titers of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation to constitute a new committee to investigate and report 
upon dianges in the secondary school field as well as to make 
further inquiries along lines not comprehended within the scope 
of the committee of five. As a consequence it was voted at the 
annual business meeting of the Association held in Buffalo, 
December, 1911, "that a committee of seven members be 
appointed to consider the methods of teaching and studying 
government now pursued in American schools, ccdleges and 

' The conunittee also made some useful suggestions as to text-books, see 
PiDceedings, 190S, p. as5- 
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univeraities, and to suggest means of enlarging and improving 
such instruction." The nature and sc(^ of the work undertaken 
by this committee is indicated in the ensuing report. 

(c) Committee on Practical Training for Public Service. 

To further extend the influence of the educational ^orts of 
the Association there was constituted at the Boston meeting 
in 1913 a committee of five with a view (i) to examine and make 
a list of places where laboratory work for graduate students in 
political science can be done; (2) to recommend to the various 
college and university faculties that due graduate cre<Ut be 
given to such places; (3) to use its best endeavors to obtain 
scholarships for this laboratory work and to secure an endow- 
ment for the building up of a trained body of public servants; 
and {4) to make, if possible, a system of card records and ef- 
ficiency standards for graduates doing practical work in political 
science.' A joint committee on conference was appointed by 
the American Economic Association. A preliminary report was 
presented to the American Political Science Association in 1914. 
Subsequently a plan was submitted for training schools for pub- 
lic service with proposed standard regulations for the degree o£ 
doctor of philosophy.' As an outgrowth of the work imd^iaken 
through this conunittee two national conferences were held and a 
society was formed for the promotion of traioit^ for the public 

One of the significant things in the present movement to im- 
prove the teaching of government in the schools and collies is 
the apparent unanimity of (pinion among the various committees 
interested. While each is approaching the subject from a som^ 
what different angle and while the results and conclusions offered 

' Charles McCarthy, Madison, Chairman, Albert Buahnell Hart, Har- 
vard University, Benjamin P. Shambaugh, Univerdty of Iowa., William F. 
Willoughby, ftiiceton University, Raymond G, Gettell, Amherst College. 

* For information rdative to the work of this committee write to the Chair- 
man, Dr. Chaiies McCarthy, Madison, Wis. 
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will no doubt vary somewhat, all indicadtHis point in the direc- 
tion that the several Assodations are working toward a angle 
end, that is, to make the study of government an essential 
feature of our educational ^tem, to tie the instruction to the 
interest and ccnditions of local communities, to stress functions 
and to approach the study erf governmental forms and <A gen- 
eral principles through the avenue of functions. It is fortunate 
that several organizations of national importance are offering 
recommendations at the same time, and are preparing sugges- 
tions as welt as concrete aid to teachers. The subject of govern- 
ment has too long been made a subordinate and minor matter in 
the school curriculum. It is now well on its way to secure the 
prominent place m the schools which the content of the subject 
and its significance to the community so well deserve. 

m. The Porpose of Dtstruction in GoTemment 

I, Aims of Civic Instruction. 

Ilie prime purposes <rf a study of civic relations are so obvious 
as to require little in the way of discussion. They may be 



1. To awaken a knowledge of the fact that the dtizen is in a 
social environment whose laws bind him for his own good. 

2. To acquaint the dtizen with the forms of oi^anization 
and methods of administration of government in its several de- 



These objects it is believed can be better attained if the school 
b^ins to aid the young dtizen not only to think in terms of 
sodety but also to tran^te dvic thought into action. Instead 
_ of abstract theories and facts which have no meaning diildren 
can readily be taught to read government reports and to learn 
what are the significant facts to look for. In the words of Henry 
Bruere, "Why should not a high school pupil learn that the 
effidency of the health department may be gauged by some 
such facts as: the death rate, infant mco'taU^ rate, measles, 
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scarlet fever and d^theria rates (morbidity and death), the 
bacteria count of milk, maTininmj Tnininiiim and averse, the 
number of school children treated for defects, the number of 
nuisances abated — all as compared with previous rect^ds." 
Such is the viewprant emphasized in community dvics in which 
the chi^ object is to help the child to know his own community. 
The specific aims of community civics are designated in the 
Bureau of Education Bulletin on the Teaching of Community 
Civics as: 

I. To see the importance and significance of the elements (A com- 
munity welfare ia their relations to himsdf and to the communities 
of which he is a member; 

1. To know the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, that 
exist to secure these elements of community welfare; 

3. To recognize his dvic obligations, present and future, and to 
respond to them by i^proptiate action. 

These three aims are given in the above ordor because it is essentid 
to the success of this course that at the outset the interest of the 
pupil be attached to the element of common welfare, and that he be 
tau^t to think of each agency as a means to an end and not as an end 
in itself. Each part of the study should culminate in a recognition 
of personal responsibility as a gtxxi dtlzen, and, as far as possible, 
in appropriate action. 

Many courses In dvIcs fall because they fix attention upon the 
machinery of government rather than upon the elements of community 

(welfare for which govemment exists; that is, they familiarize the 
pupU with the manipulation of the social machinery without showing 
him the importance of the social ends for which this machinery should 
be used. Consequently, the piq>II upon leaving school, uses his knowl- 
edge for ends which are most evident to him, namely, his own selfish 
Interests. 

a. Cmcs for the Education of the Electorate. 
i One of the chief reasons why the teaching of govenmient has 
\J appeared useless and futile is that the subject was treated as 
designed mainly to educate voters. Accordingly its direct 
f^licaticai could <mly be to those who would in the future be 
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qualified to exerdse the suffrage and the practical applicatiiMis 
were so remote as to be nearly n^igible. Moreover, the voter 
is called upon to fulfill this high functiiKi only on special occa- 
si<Kis and in such a manner as to reader it questionable whetlm 
any course in dvic training could be of much value. As \cmg as 
dvics was thought d as chiefly devised to educate voters its \ 
value and utility, howevCT important the exercise of the fran- | 
chise might be, would be considered as exceedingly remote. 
The information in the course would be of such a character as 
to be forgotten long before any practical application would be 
possible. rwh ereas if dvic training were concdved as a training^ 
to fit dtizens of all classes, ages and conditions to lead lives of 1 
usefulness and service in the community of everyday affairs ' 
the course would become at once vital, interesting and practical. 
It is a change in emphasis, a devdopment <A a new pcdnt of view, 
more than any other thing that has contributed to the growth of 
interest in dvic studies. Although training to partidpate in the 
everyday social and political activities of the community is un- 
questionably the foremost aim of social studies it neverthdess 
remains true that some spedal attention should be given to 
those matters which have to do with the rights and obligations 
of the future voter. Naturally creating an interest and desire 
to partidpate in community affairs will give the most effective 
preliminary prq)aration for the future dector. 

It is strange indeed that educators have been so dow to recog- 
nize their duties and responsibilities to the community in a 
nation where democratic rules and practices prevail. Nowhere 
has the dtizen been aonrded such heavy burdens and far reach- 
ing responsibilities as in the United States. The task of the 
dtizen who is commonly lauded as the sovereign in this country 
is performed, among many other duties and re^wnsibilities, in the 
dection of officials, local, state and national. In addition to the 
dection of a host of officials, the dtizen as voter is called upon to 
nominate these officers. Finally, he is caUed upon to make con- 
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stitutions and by frequent revisions and amendments to change 
the fundamental law under which he lives. Moreover, througli 

Ithe initiative and referendum he may have the responsibility 
to vote i^wn the laws which ^lall govern him. In the same elec- 
ti(Mi, he may be expected to vote on dozens of pnqwsitions to 
be enacted into law and for candidates for sc(b%s of <^ces. 
We have lauded the spectacle of the common pet^Ie rising to 
I the height of free gov^nment through the ballot, we have heaped 
I additi(»ial burdens upon citizens, but what have we done and 
I what are we doing to educate the pec^le to use intdligently the 
[ mighty weapon of democracy? 

It is not an exaggeration to say that little attention has been 
given to practical instruction in the devices which make demo- 
cratic govemm^it possible. To be sure much has been written 
and much more said about education for citizenship. It has 
been the stock in trade for political (u^tois and commence- 
ment speakers. 

rBut politicians, bosses, machine man^>ulatOTS and ward 
heelers, have long since discovered the utter sham and foolish- 
ness of this twaddle about citizenship which ends in rhetoric 
They have busied themselves with ballot legislation, cultivating 
constituencies, delivering votes, filling offices and controlling the 
i.^^ men who fill than. They have studied the art of citizensliip while 
teachers have been wont to elevate and inspire by theoretical 
(dissertations on good dtizenship. While students have memor- 
ized, lauded and worshipped our federal Constitulion and 
} doted upon the wonders of our unique plan of government 

I — political leaders have qvuetly garnered a harvest by mastering 
I the art of manipulating the machinery of government. 

' ' Although the entire public school system has as one of its 
aims the training of citizens it can .scarcely be daimed that 
aoythii^ more than a b^inning has been made to educate and 
train definitely for actual service in the community the citizens 
who pass under the influence of our public school system. We 
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have yet to learn the lesson which rec^ved convindng denum- 
stratioQ in Greece, that democracy is possible only with an 
electorate trained in the most complete sense in dvic afiEairs. 

3. Civics and Social Service. 

Hie recent development of dvics from obscurity to a leading 
place in education indicates that educators are coming to ap- 
preciate their responsibihties in this respect. According to G. 
Stanley Hall, " The one word now Written across the very zenith 
of the educational skies, high above all others, is the word serv- 
ice." This is coming to be as it should be, he piain tnin s, the 
supreme goal of all pedagogical endeavor, the standard by which 
all other values are to be measured. In this dispensation, the 
vMy best thing the schools are beginning to do is to inculcate 
some knowledge of anij sympathy with the simple duties of 
civic virtue, the new f^ocess places great emphasb and h^h 
responsibility upon the tochers of the social sciences, history, 
economics and civics, the latter not being the least of tbe three 
in furnishing its part of the training for the new calling. The 
b^inning of civic education is the betterment of the group 
spirit. To continue from the admirable diaracterization of the 
high purpose of dvic Instruction by Professor Hall: 

Our sdiools were established to give an intelligent basis to govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people, and in dvics we are restoiing the 
school to this prime original function, the need of which has greatly 
increased by reason (£ the growing complexity of governmental 
machinery. Owing to the progresave educational neglect of these 
fields in recent decades and to the great influx of foreigners who needed 
to be inducted into the very elements of democracy, the chasm 
made by this increamg political ignorance, on the one hand, and the 
increased intricacy of methods and the vast midtiplication of prob- 
lems and agendes, on the other, we have passed through a period of 
miscairiage that will soon be regarded as tragic and pathetic. The 
old basis of intelligent, independent, patriotic, rural yeomanry of the 
post-constitutional days has gone forever or become an element of 
dwindling significance, and in its place the average vot» is mban, 
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unenligfatened, thinks, feeb, and acts in squads and at the dictatioo 
of inteiested leaden, who often acquire despotic power, animated by 
the hope of gain, while they and legislators are often coerced by the 
public-be-damned private interests, tiusts, etc The new socializa- 
tion seeks to put an end to all this by teaching young childien sound 
and loyal sentiments and inducting older ones into the technique 
of public administration. The dvic movement would make every 
school and university a solidarity of mutual hdpfulness, would arouse 
and capture the very greatest power for good that exists in the world 
which is the enthusiasm of youth.' 

The period of dvic awakeoing thus, thinks Professor Hall, pre- 
sents a pedagogical situation of unexcelled opportunities. It 
matks a new order in which civics becomes the religion of service 
of the public schocJs. If it is the chief end of education to fit one 
to respond intelligently to that high calling which is the conunon 
call to every man to take his place, to do his work in the omunu- 
xdty of his fellows, the new civics must be givrai a much greater 
place in the school curriculum than is now commonly accorded. 

4. Danger in CioUs Teaching. 

Viscount Bryce long ago called attention to a danger which is 

likely to occur in the teadung of government. The difficulty 

I seems to be that inftxination is presented to enable redpients 

I to think they know something about the great problems of 

politics, and yet this information may be insufBdent to show 

how little they really know. This danger is so obvious that some 

writers go so far as to OHMJse all dvic instruction because of 

superficial knowledge and snap judgments which are based 

thereon. In the words <A Professor Hall again, "the cause of 

dvic righteousness is so vast and alt conditioning, especially in a 

democracy, that it often makes feeble and untrained minds 

fanatic and discredits the very cause they would advance." 

Teachers of dvics recognize this difficulty and realize that it is 

"Educational Problems," vol a. Chapter on Civic Educatim, p^. 667- 
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necessary at the same time that instnictioo in government be 
presented to impress the ^irit of himiiUty and the necei^ty of 
deferring to the judgment of experts on many questions relating 
to civic affairs. Relative to this matter, David Snedden, Cora- 
missioner of Education of Massachusetts, in discussing the na- 
ture of a. liberal education observes: '"Iht essence of general 
dvic education is to produce good employers of dvic workers, 
that is, persons who will know how to choose effident and honest 
employees. From this standpoint, shall we continue to be able 
to call a man liberally educated for the conditions rf modem 
life who manifests incapadty and professes indifference in exer- 
diang his social responsibility in the joint purchase of expert 
political service? " A similar opinicm is that expressed by Ex- 
Preadent Eliot who says: "To produce such experts and to 
instil resftect for expert judgment is one of the most urgent 
duties of the American university. For insuffident apprecia- 
tion erf the value of expert labor is one of the worst afflictions of 
American life." 

The problem which confronts instructors in dvics is one 
which inheres in evCTy phase of our national life. How far can 
questions of government be considered and determined by the 
electorate and through public opinion, and how far can they 
best be determined by experts trained for the governmental 
service and practical affairs of administration? It is necessary 
to realize in this regard a distinction which is also beginning to 
receive consideration among practical men of affairs aa wdl as 
among students and teachers of politics, one which is much 
more generaUy understood m the Euro[>ean countries than in the j 
United States, namely, that political matters may prqwrly and I 
logically be separated into two distinct classes. One class com- | 
prises questions of a general nature, questions of policy and of 
the point of view and attitude of the community toward govern- 
ment and its activities, and of questions which are essentially 
pc^tical in nature and on which public opinion and the dectc»a.te 
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may determine with a. great d^ree of certainty and accura^>h„^ 
On the other hand, there is a large part of govenuneotal affairs ^ 
which is technical in nature and on which no one but an expert 
is qualified to form an opinion of any value whatever. The 
great majority of govemmeBtal issues and problems particularly i 
in the complex society of to-day come within the second class, 
but the expert in his field must be teay>ered and directed by the 
pred<Hninant voice trf public opinion as determined in the 
settlement of public questions. The teacher of civics then has 
with respect to the education of future voters a twofold aim: 
first, to aid in the appreciation and consideration of the under- 
lying principles and of the great political issues which the citi- 
zen is called upon to decide; second, to ofiEer suffident knowl- I 
edge and appreciation of the administration of government so I 
as to render possible the understanding of the work of the expert j 
and to aid in the selecting process which bel<mgs to the citizen. 
Moreover, the chief function of civic instruction, it must always 
be remembered, is not simply to give a kind of preliminary train- 
ing tor castu^ the ballot for this is but a small part of the duty 
which citizenship entails. To appreciate the social and gov- 
ernmental institutions of his community, to fulfill his part in 
makii^ those institutions agencies of progress and helpfulness 
in the great struggle for good government and liboty, such is 
the high function of dvic instruction. 

IV. Methods, Material and Derices. 

While the content of government teaching has undergone a 
marked transf<KTnation within recent years," the methods and 
material of the course have been subject to no less reformation. 
The old text-book style of instruction with the memorization 
of constitutions, names of officers, etc., was reUtiv ely simple 
aJid it is not surprising that the subject "^ ''"'^ffii •°™'' ag<iifmpH 
to some member of theJ ugh schod faculty to fill an otherwise I 
inconqilete schedule. Fortunately, this type of instruction as 
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well as this kind of teacher are rapidly disa[4>earing, and the 
new civics requires a knowledge of a wider range aS. Eoateria] 
and involves difficulties of method which will soon render it 
entirely impracticable for any but the specially trained teacher 
to undertake the presentation of the subject. 

I. Ways of Rendering Instruction PracUcal. 

The metHod which is being adopted in the progressive courses 
of dvic instruction i ncludes a diveratv <; >f m g-tftrjal and a. vari ety 
of ways of handling the same. No course in seomdaiy civics 
BHi'Tinw hf. prpBpntpH pffprfivplY yrit-fi/Mi* ■■ gy?^ ^^-^ a? b basis 
for the course, a consi derable number of prescribed siipp lgpen- ' 
tary readings, a libfiirv ofjmgOTtMit works of re ference com- ; 
bined with a r eterence bur eau or ipwial Hcpnri-mpnt of dvic 
aSairs. Modem magazines and newspapers are extendvely 
used and the mstruction Is carried out mto practical lines in- 
volving field work, investigations and observations. Accord- 
ing to the <q}inion of E x-President Eliot, th e fundamep tal 
prindple of education is "that children are best developed 
through productive activitfes, that is, lErough positive, visible 
achievement in dtmig, making or producing something." Ef- 
fective training for dtizenship therefore requires that pupils 
shall be held responsible for making investigations upon matters 
of local application as they arise in the work. 

To render the instruction in the subject concrete and to 
demonstrate the practical nature of government itself, the 
following duties of dtizenship must be stressed at every avaU- 
able opportunity: 

I. Compliance with school regulaticms; care of books and 
school property; obedience to laws and rules laid down for the 
good of the community and of the school. 

s. Responsibility to the poor and helpless; prevention of 
cruelty to children and animals; necessity for independence 
and 3eIf-supp<Ht. 
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3. Care fen- and protection of playgrounds and park prc^ierty 
- such as trees, flowers, and benches. Tlie school and home 

garden can be made a valuable adjunct to inculcate some praC' 
tical civic lessons. 

4. Keying cellars, yards, alleys, roads and streets clean, free 
_from rubbish, filth and dirt. Many cities have already learned 

the practical utility as well as the educative value tA interesting 
the young citizens in dvic welfare. 

Wherever feasible the dass should be taken to a session cS. 
court, a meeting of city council or commission, the county court 
house, and perchance the state and the national capitols. Classes 
can with profit be organized as a town meeting, court or legisla- 
tive assembly. Trials can be held and elections participated in 
by the school in such a way as to demonstrate the practical pro- 
cedure of government. The prindples as well as the practice 
of dvics can be demonstrated in no better way than by the 
encouragement and development of student self-government. 
The School City,' the George Junior Republic, student organiza- 
tions to control athletics and debate, indicate dearly that under 
careful supervision junior dtizens may be trusted with a large 
measure (rf reqwnsibility. In fact it is difficult to understand 
how children can be trained to take their part in the demo- 
cratic control and management of government unless they are 
treated as responsible beings by school instructors. Teachers 
have too long assumed that it was necessary to organize the 
school on the prindples and procedure of a despotism. The 
remarkable success of self-government in many cases v&ere it ■ 
has been given a fair trial demonstrates its value not only as a 
plan of school dlsdpline but also as a tr^ning in practical c4yic3. 
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An effective method of securing results and encouraging 

' For mform&tion as to the oiKiu<u»tion and <q)cration of the School Ci^ 
in various schools consult The Boys and Girls' lUpublie and A Nob 
CiiiEenship, by Wilson L. Gill, or write to the American Patriotic League, 
Inde pe ndenc e Hall, Phila. 
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terest in ^Ti'g line ^fl« been found in c^lain conununilies in the 
formation of dvic dubs Sudi as: The Two Rivers plan, The 
Georgia Club, The Winston'Salem Junior Civic League and the 
Newark sdieme for an organized study of local government and 
(xmimunity interest. The Winston-Salem idea devised primarily 
as a method of training for dtizenship involves the following 



1. CoSperation between public schools and local board (A 
trade. 

2. Establishment of a department of government and econom- 
ics, in the high school. 

3. FormaticHt of a boys' dqartment ot juvenile dub of the 
board of trade. 

The success of this dub is such as to commend the plan to 
teachers of dvics in towns and dties particularly where there are 
local chambers of commerce, although it is quite apparent that 
great modifications are necessary to apply any device of this 
sort so as to meet the peculiarities of local environment. 

In connection with the dvics department of the high schoob 
of Newark, N. J., a plan was devdoped by which pamphlets 
were issued on the industries of Newark and the government 
the dty in all its dq»irtments, while such matters as dty 
health, sanitation and milk simply were taken up in separate 
bulletins prepared by the dvics teacheais. These bulletins were 
used as texts on local government and the students were en- 
couraged to help in gathering the information for other bulle- 
tins.^ Another method of renderit^ the study of local govern- 
ment effective is that of the Rockford High School, Rockford, 
HI., where the instructors in dvil government have prepared 
a thorough syllabus on the "Govonment of Roddord and 

' A feature of the NewaA plan is the co^ratioii of the public libruy in 
makiiig available to the pupils and other ddzens of the dty well selected 
printed material relating to every phase of NewaA's development and com- 
munity life. Cf. Report of the Commissiooer of Education, 1914, p. 41a. 
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Wimiebago County." The early histoiy and the commerdal 
and educational advantages of Rockford are presented, followed 
by an outline of local government in all its phases \dth some 
select references added for the special study of each topic. 
While it is not necessary to provide so extensive an outline as 
this the civics department in each school may find it helpful to 
prepare a method of procedure in the study of local government. 
Because of the wide variations in local commimities no general 
plan can be recommended tor use by all teachers. AU general 
outlines must be greatly modified to meet the needs of any 
special community. It is always to be remembered that the 
community is !n the nature of a laboratory and the work must 
be kept close to local conditions and needs. 

Special mention may be made also <rf The Two Rivers plan put 
into operation during the past six years in Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, where the aim of the work has been to develop a spirit 
of cooperation and civic pride through the medium of the dty 
school system by awakening interest in the homes of the pupils 
in the schools. Civic activities are centred around the work of 
the public school system in the following manner: 

The meetings of the Parent-Teachers' Assodadon, the various 
dvic dubs, industrial schools, etc., are all held in the Ceatral Hjgh 
School building which is at the get^raphical centre of the city. The 
dvic movements have been started by discussions in the various 
literary groups and classes of the schools. These discussions are 
carried into the homes by the children. The local newspapers are 
used to the full extent, both in editorial and news departments. When 
the subjects in question have been fully discussed in the homes, one 
or more general meetings are held in the high school auditorium 
which has a seating capadty of 800. Here an address b fpvea by 
«q}erts, usually officials of the dty, and definite action is taken eith^ 
by resolution of the dtizens present or promise of action by the dty 
offidals. 

Womens' Clubs, Parent-Teachers' Association, Civic Leagues, 
Commerdal Club and City government are all encouraged to work 
through the dvic department of the public schools. The success of 
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the plan bids fair to encourage its acc^tance and application by 
many conununities similatly ituated.' 

Another movement which offers interesting possibilities al<mg 
the line of dvic training is to be found in the Home County 
Clab. This has been devel(^>ed somewhat in Georgia and moie 
definitely in North Carolina under the leadership of E. C. Bran- 
son. The m^ purpose of these clubs is to form a clearing house 
and ready reference library about local and state affairs. Spe- 
cial emphasis has been given in both of these states to economic 
and social questions, but pditical matters receive inddental 
consideration, and the Home County Club offers excellent 
possibilities for the study of public health, sanitation, public 
charity and correction. County of&cers and the fimctions whidi 
they perform can thus be studied in a much more effective 
manner than has been possible heretofcffe. Such clubs may 
readily become coitres of inf<mnation and improvement in 
the (HganizatioD of the county, for better schools, better roads, 
better health, better justice, better protection to the sodal 
and industrial interests of the community. 

3. The CommujtUy Survey. 

No step forward within recent times offers so great pos- 
fflbilities for the purpose of dvic instruction in local affairs 
as is invcdved in the sodal or communis survey. The idea is 
comparatively new and the methods involved have only recently 
been cleariy formulated. The ordinal purposes are thus pre- 
sented by one of the leading advocates of this device: 

" I. To bring a group of experts together to cooperate with 
local leaders in gai^iing the social needs of one dty. 

"2. To study these needs in relation to each other, to the 
whole area of the dty, and to the civic responsibilities of de- 
mocracy. 

• Fumuhed by W. J. Hamilton, Two Rivwa, Wis. 
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"3, To con^der at the same time both civic and industrial 
condilioDS, aod to consider them for the most part in thdr 
bearings \q>oQ the wage-earning population. 

"4. To reduce conditions to terms of household experience 
and human life. 

" 5. To devise gr^ihic methods for making these findings 
challenging, clear and unmistakable." ' 

It was intended that the survey record and present essentially 
the industrial and eomomic conditions of the ounmunity. To 
this original purpose has now been added the comprehensive 
study and presentation of political organization and methods. 
In this regard the survey idea has developed so as to form a 
useful device for civic instruction. The activities of the Georgia 
Club give some idea of the work which may be done in this 
field. Tbs Russell Sage Foundation of New York City and the 
extension department of the state univerdty are always ready 
to furnish information and to coQperate in aiding local com- 
munities to make surveys. A beginning may be made by any 
high schofd instructor who thoroughly familiarizes himself 
with the literature now available on social and community 
surveys. 

3. R^erence Library an Civic Avoirs. 

Few of the modem methods and devices can be used to ad- 
vantage or with any degree of effectiveness without the accumu- 
lation of a Reference Library on Civic ASaks. These libraries 
have been formed and their usefuhiess tested with the result that 
a vmtable government laboratory can be prepared and made a 
most important adjunct to the govranment department. Ma- 
terial of great interest and practical value is issued in the form 
of pamphlets or reports, and no teacher can afford to neglect 
this material eqiecially in the teaching of current political prob- 
lems. Saoq)le ballots, copies of laws and ordinances, reports 

I Set Pamphlet on Social Surveys issued by the Russell Sage Foundatioii. 
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of officers and dqiartments, m^>s and charts showing compara- 
tive statistics, are readily available and will add greatly to the 
interest in govermneot studies. Graphic methods which have 
bees used to such advant^e in social aqd governmental eiihibits 
can be followed in the pn^)aration ctf many charts of local in- 
terest, and will display matters oi importance not only to the 
civics class but also to the commimity at large. A s^Huate 
room should be set aside in which m^s, charts and other 
graphic devices can be prepared and displayed, and a. part if not 
all of the time given to the study of government may wdl be 
speit in this room. The methods employed in the various legis- 
lative and municipal reference libraries oSer many suggestions 
which can be profitably applied in preparing a library on civic 
affairs. Civics teachers wherever practicable would find it an 
advantage to visit one of the reference libraries either in con- 
nection with the city public library or a state bureau of researdi 
and reference. 

All such methods and devices must necessarily be used with 
caution. An overzealous interference in local affairs at once 
defeats its own end. The chief object always to be kept fore- 
most is the educat ion of the young int o the prindples and prac- 
tice of better citizenship. While the aid of these young citizens 
may be enlisted in clean-up programs and civic reform such 
«fiorts should be incidental to regular methods which are devised 
to inform and interest growing citizens in the conditions and 
problems of local ctmimimity life. They will undoubtedly re- 
cave more benefit in an enlarged vision of conununity needs and 
of plans to better social conditions than the conununlty will 
profit by the efforts of youthful reformras, although not a little 
can be accomplished by interesting children in improvement 



Moreover, field wort, observations and investigations while 
extremely useful, in fact indispensable, in a civics course can 
never take the place of r^;ular class room and library reference 
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work based upon a good text. All that field work can do is to add 
life and interest to the formal class room and Ixx^ study. Prac- 
tical devices, local surveys, observations of local government 
ought never to be engaged in with any other purpose than to 
supplement definite and systematic class room work. A course 
that is merely inspirat ional without t he necessary background 
of infonnation and data to support it must be largely ineffectual, 
and there is danger that field work or sociological investigatitms 
poorly directed may lead to a superfidat view of government 
tending to create visionary and impractical dtizens who without 
necessary knowledge or the pnqjer perspective set about to 
reform society. No practical methods can take the place of a 
_ careful and painstaking study of governmental principles and 
practice. The main body of a civics course will always have to 
be this sort of study based on r^ular text-books with definite 
class assignments. It is extremely important that dvic instruc- 
tion be put into close vital touch with government in actual 
operation, but this vital touch can never con^iensate for a lack 
of an indispensable knowledge of governmental forms and the 
fundamental prindples of political affairs. 

4. Stale and National GovemmenL 

While emphasis has been given throughout the conMderation 
of instruction in the public schools to the study of local govern- 
ment and community functions it is necessaty to call attention 
to the fact that it is not intended to depreciate the study of 
state and national government. In elementary courses state 
and national affairs may be presented more effectively in con- 
nection with the study «^ government functions. For junior 
h^ school pupils some definite and specific assignments in the 
course will necessarily deal with the oi^nization and functitms 
of these departments. In senior high school much more atten- 
tion can be given to governmental organization than would be 
possible or advisable in the earlier grades. Here the study of 
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such subjects as the separation of powers, the organization of 
government into departments, the houses of Congress, the organ- 
ization of the executive department, the methods of adminis- 
tration as well as the similar divisions of the state government 
including many of the boards and commissions will necessarily 
form a considerable portion of the course, Throu(^ut this 
report it has been assumed that the study of community func- 
tions, the problem method and the introduction of practical 
devices will result in the elimination of some of the useless de- 
tails of the former civics course and will involve a changed 
viewpoint m the presentation of government topics rather than 
a totally different selection of topics. By directing attention 
to local affairs it is by no means intended that less attention be 
given to state and nation. 

There is dangn, however, in the urgent demand for community 
civics and for the study of local government that time may be 
frittered away in considering pitrplyWi^| fliffairc anil matfprg of 
petty detail to t he exclusio n of the fundamental issues of state 
affairs and national politics. The development of local civics 
will be largely a failure unless the work is tied up closely through- 
out with the study of the functions performed by the state gov- 
ernment, as well as those of the national government and the 
important place of each of these divisions in our complex federal 



It is not to be forgotten that the new civics means rather the 
introduction of a new point of view and a new method into the 
instruction in dvics. It means a vitalization of this instruc- 
tion by indicating its direct connection with citizenship and 
the life of individuals as lived in a community. It cannot 
therefore involve a mere study of local affairs and local con- 
ditions but of necessity results in more attention to and more 
intelligent consideration of the affairs of the state and the 
nation. 

Not only is it necessary that a large part of the coarse in 
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dvus still be confined to a study of state and federal govein- 
ment, but there is good reason to believe that the oHnparative 
method may be introduced with profit, particularly in senior high 
school. Such comparisons as are made in Biyce's "American 
Commtmwealth" may be introduced by teachers in such a way 
as to render civic instruction far more useful and suggestive. 
While the comparative method can be used only to a slight ex- 
tent, and only by teachers trained to handle such material effec- 
tively, it can undoubtedly be made the ba^ of some very inter- 
esting discussions, particularly if the pupils have the c^portunity 
of studying modem European history eithn previously or par- 
allel to the government course. The committee wishes, there- 
fore, to empha^ze the fact that in the discussions and suggestions 
heretofore offered it is not a change in the content of the subject 
and the elimination of material f<»inerly presented so much as 
it is a different viewpoint and a more effective method in the 
presentation of the material that is particularly commended to 
teachers. 

5. Tkorougkness, 

Finally, the committee wishes to be clearly understood as not 
favoring the con^deration of such a large list of tc^ics and such 
a range of affairs as to develop a wholly superficial attitude in the 
study of the subject. It will be far better to sdej jt several t opics 
and to discuss these somewhat fully rather than to attempt a 
survey of a la^e list <^ agencies ot functions. A mastery of a 
few things rather than a si^>erficial view gathered from a wide 
and discurdve stody is always to be preferred. A few topics 
well chosen and carefully conMdered may be treated in such a 
manner as to develtqj the most important principles and methods 
which are involved in the ordinary governmental processes, and 
although there is a OHnplexity in the subject which cannot be 
ignored ot eliminated, it may be well to remember that thor- 
oughness is one of the greatest, if not the greatest need of the 
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public school system at the present tune. No plan of dvic 
iDStiucti<m can be wortliy of retention in the scho<d curriculum 
which does not require steady, persistent work and involve 
thoroughness in the instruction itself, in the methods of study 
and in the subject-matter selected. 
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REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF CIVICS IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 

ADVANCED CIVICS IN SECONDASY SCHOOLS 

I. Repmt (tf Committee of Seven in Cooperation with 0ie 
Bureau of Education 

The purpose for which the Committee on Instruction was 
app<»Dted comprised an investigation and a report upon the 
teachii^ of government in schools and colleges. In view of the 
present situation relative to the teaching of government it 
seined to the committee that college instruction should receive 
first attention. Consequently more than a year was given to 
an investigation of courses offered and methods of instruction 
in higher institutions. The improvement of civic instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools was also given careful 
attention. The valuable report of the Committee of Five 
presented in 190S covered the seomdary schools thc»:oughly 
and the task for the committee in this field was to discover 
the progress made since 190S and to offer such additional sug-- 
gestions as might seem advisable in the light of changed condi- 
tions.^ 

By an agreement with A. W. Dunn, ^lecialist in civic educa- 
tion, it was decided that the committee would cooperate with 
the Bureau of Education in an effort to procure data on the 
present status of instruction in secondary schools. An inquiiy 
prepared by the committee and revised by Mr. Dunn was 
printed and distributed by the Bureau of Education to a select 

■ The recommendations offered by the committee of five natmally form 

the starting point for any suggestions towards improvement in secondary 

school inatniction. The noteworthy recommendations of tT ' 

axe included in the summary presented, pp. 23-25. 
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list of teachers of dvics. Only a portion of the valuable data 
made available in this inquiry can be presented herewith. 

The letter of transmission and the questionnaire were as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION, WASHINGTON 
To the Princqjal and the Instructor in Government: 

In co6peration with a. number of civic and educational organiza- 
tions, the Bureau of Education is seeking information in regard to 
education for citizenship in the schools of the country. It is the aim 
of the Bureau not merely to cooperate with the various organizations 
that are seeking to render service in a. common field, but especially 
to coOrdinale their efiorts so that, instead of numerous inquiries con- 
ducted independently of each other, there may be ofie inquiry covering 
all the essential information required, the results of the inquiry to be 
made available to all. It is hoped that this will be a distinct service, 
not only to the several agencies seeking information, but also to 
school authorities and teachers, by reducing the number of inquiries, 
cffidal and unofficial, undertaken la this field. 

One important line of inquiry in this field is that relating to direct 
instruction in government in secondary schools. In t^'^ s study the 
Bureau is cooperating especially with the Committee on Instruction 
in government appcunted by the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. This committee has ^eady made a somewhat exhaustive study 
of instruction in political science in colleges and universities, the re- 
sults of which are now in. The (xinunittee conasts of Charles G, 
Haines, chairman. University of Texas; J. Lynn Barnard, School of 
Pedagogy, Philadelphia; Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New York 
City; W. L. Fleming, Louisiana State University; Mabel Hill, Dean 
Post-Graduate Department, Dana Hall School, Wellesley; F. E, 
KtradE, State University of Iowa; J. A. James, Northwestern Uni- 
verdty. 

The following schedule was pre^taied by this committee, and has 
be^i repeatedly revised in the light of conferences with representatives 
of the Bureau and others, and put in a form to render response as 
comidete and as easy as possible. It is expected that the results of 
the inquiry will be published by the Bureau and made available, not 
only to all seating the information, but to all vbo coOperatc in furnish- 
ing it. 
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You are earnestly requested, therefore, to provide the information 
called for in the fcJlowing schedule, filling in each item as fully and 
as carefully as possible. „. , 

Sincerely yours, 

P. P. Claxton, 
Commiisioner.^ 

I. City or town Name of school 

Total school enrollment 

3. Instruction in government is given in this schod as fc^ws: 



First year 
Secoiulyear 
Third year 
Fourth year 



on m government is given in tnis sctuMl as loUOWs: 

Hours per Number of Number Eke- Re- Sep. Comb, 
week. wedis. earthed live quired course 



3. Text-books used: Siq)pleinentaiy books used: 

4. The principal defects of seomdary school text-books in govern- 

ment are (in my opinion): 

5. Hie time allotted to instruction in government should be 

?S£ =— "^^ 

Additional time for inatruction in government could be provided by 
the following method: 

6. We now devote ^proximately per cent of the course in 

government to national gov- 



.. per cent of the course in gov- 
ernment to s ate govern- 
ment, 

, . per cent of the course in gov- 
ernment to local govern- 
ment. 

.. per cent of the course in gov- 
ernment to municipal gov- 



' It is the purpose of the Bureau of Educatloii to issue a. bulletin containing 
the data and summarizing the results of this inquiry. For infomiatiou write 
to A. W. Duan, Specialist in Ovic Education. 
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Tim relative time allotment would be advsntsgcously changed as 

follows: National per cent 

State per cent 

Local percent 

Municipal percent 



7. We place the main emphasis u 



Organization and operation of 
government. 

Commmiity functions and du- 
ties and obligations of dti- 



8. We use the fcdioning devices to siq>plement instruction: 

(a) Civic scrap book. 

(b) Regular (bill in current events. 

(c) Debate on public questions. 

(d) Reading of nonpartisan periodicals (give names): 

(e) Talks to class by public officials on applied pcditics. 

(f) OUter devices (mention)i 

- , (is }made a subject of field investigation by 

9. Local government (i,^^)p^pij3 If itis,statehow:. ..^ 

10. Our pi^dls (do ) study (i^^ropiiati<»i bills) of the (local) 

(do not) (health iqtorts ) (state) 

(other reports ) (national) 

dq>artments in order to compare with results achieved 

fin former years, 
in other localities or states. 

11. Our piquls (do ) make surveys of (streets and aOeys) with ref- 

(do not) (public buildings ) 

erence to (sanitation) 
(safety) 
(^pearance) 
13. (a) We (do ) have a system of piq>il participation in school 
(do not) 

ment, as follows (briefly describe): 

for school discipline. 



(b) IliisB} 



ii(i8 ) 
(is not) 



for teaching govern- 
ment. 
for developing a sense 
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13. Assuming that the purpose of instruction in civics is to train for 
citizenship, I (do } consider our course in government adequate for 

(do not) 
this purpose, and for the following reasons: 

14. I (the teacher of govenunent) have had the following pieparaticm 
for teaching govenunent: 

(Mote. — ^Tbis information will not be published as relating to in- 
dividuals.) 

(a) Schools attended 

Qa) Degrees recdved 

(c) Major subjects 

(d) Pedagogical training 

(e) Experience 

15. I would make the ft^owing suggestions for the improvement of 
instroction generally in government and civics 



Official portion 

Some Results and Conclusions from this Inquiiy. 
2. Time given to tiie course. 

Civics is given as a rule in the third or fourth year of the high 
school, although occasionally an elementary course is scheduled 
in the first year. The general practice seems to favor placing 
tiie subject in the fourth year. While less than a half year is 
sometimes reported as given to this study, most high schools 
give at least a half year and many schools now devote a fuH 
year of four or five hours a week to dvic instruction. The large 
number of city schools now giving a full year course indicates 
the growing desire on the part of the public schools to fulfill 
in a more effective maimer the duty of providing better civic 
training. While it is difficult for any but the large hi^ schools 
to make provision for a full year, it is very evident that the 
subject is of such significance and the content so extensive that 
a full year is considered very desirable wherever such an arrange- 
ment can be made. In the readjustment of studies in the social- 
ized high school there seems to be little question but that a full 
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year will be allotted to social science and that the major portion 
of this course will be devoted to'the Study of government. Some 
teachers of the subject favc^ the giving of one-half year to civics 
and community problems in the first year high school and a 
half year to an advanced study of the problems of government 
and political institutions in the fourth year. Whatever may be 
the decision as to the best arrangement in the curriculum there 
can be httle doubt from many indications in the replies that a 
full year will soon be granted for the study of dvic affairs in the 
high schoc^ which provide four years of secondary instruction. 

3. (a) Text-Books. 

A great variety of text-books are in use, two types of which 
are worthy of special mention. First, there b a form of text- 
book dealing with the subject in a general way and designed for 
use in the public schools of any one of the states. As a rule, these 
text-books deal rather fully with the federal government and in a 
general way with state and local government. A few aim to give 
^>eda] attention to the fundamental princqiles involved in 
government and politics. Frequently they b^in with local 
affairs and proceed to national. Among those which are widely 
used are the following: 

James and Sanford, "Government in State and Nation";. 
Gamer, " Government in the United States"; Ashley, "American 
Government"; Forman, "Advanced Civics"; Beard, "American 
Citizenship"; Moses, "The Government of the United States"; 
Boynton, "School Civics"; Hinsdale, "The American Govern- 
ment;" Guitteau, "Government and Politics in the United 
States." 

Another ^'pe of book which is frequentiy used, sometimes as 
the only text-book in the course, and often as a siqjplementary 
test to <me of the works mentioned above, aims to deal ex- 
baustivdy with the system of government of an individual state. 

Effects have been made to adapt a general type <A text-\)o6k. 
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to individual states in the preparatitm of state editions, the gen- 
eral portion of the wtvk being suf^lemented on state and local 
afTaiis by some r^resentative of the public school of the state, 
thus rendering the book of special local interest and value. 

ib) Supplcmmtary Books. 

The time allotted to the couise in civics is frequently so short 
and the interest and preparation of the teachers are such that 
supplementary reference books are not used to any extent. 
However, in a gratifying numba of cases supplementary books 
are in constant and effective use. Among the boc^ most fre- 
quently mentioned are: 

Bryce, "American Commonwealth "; Hart, "Actual Govern- 
ment"; Haskin, "The American Government"; WiUoughby, 
"Rights and Duties (tf Citizenship "; Beard, "American Govern- 
ment and Politics"; the volumes of the "American State 
Series" edited by W. W. Willoughby; Kaye, "Readings in Civil 
Government "; Hart and McLaughlin, "Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Government"; Reinsch, " Readings in American Federal and 
State Government"; Munro, "The Government of American 
Cities"; Goodnow, "Municipal Government"; Beard, "Amer- 
ican City Government." Other works are occasionally men- 
tioned, and some instructors indicate the use of an extensive 
list of reference material. The most important thing is the evi- 
dence that the old method of confining the study to a single 
text is fast disappearing. 

4. Defects of text-books now in use. 

Teachers are generally disposed to criticise the present texts 
now available for class use. The most common objections are: 
first, that they are dry and uninteresting in style; second, that 
they give an excesdve amount of detail on matters of little 
interest and value to the average high school pupil and n^Iect 
entirely other matters of more vital concern; third, that they 
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give as a rule a most inadequate treatment of current problems 
and matters of great interest to citizens; fourth, that too little 
emphasis is given to local government, i. e., to the political and 
social institutions of community life. There is an evident 
tendency on the part of teachers to make use of the texts now 
available for a portion of the course and to supplement the work 
with special outlines and guides for the study of local aSairs. 
Teachers are beginning to find it necessaiy to prepare outlines 
adapted to the needs of a particular community and thus to 
supplement a text on general civics with a carefully planned 
giude <m local government and community affairs. Such guides 
have been pr^tared and are beii^ successfully used in Q^pical 
local c(»nmunities, for example, the "Government of Rockf<Htl 
and Winnebago Counties " prepared by the instructcars in civil 
government in Rockford Hi^h School, Rockford, Illinois, and an 
outline on commimity problems such as that now in use in Mish- 
awaka High School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

Teachers seem to be of the <^inion, as a rule, that tezt-boc^ 
in dvics are capable of omsiderable improvement although it is 
often suggested that the present text-books can be used with a 
fair d^ree of effectiveness when supplemented in a definite 
fashion with respect to local governmental affairs. 

5. Time aBotted to course in civics: Should it be increased or de- 
creased and how much? 
While the answers to this question vary greatly, some teachers 
being satisfied with the present arrai^ement and many more 
being greatly dissatisfied, a few general conclusions are evident 
in the rq)Iies. In the first pUce, an ovrawhelming number 
favor an increase of the time now given to the subject In many 
cases where a half year is given it is reconomeoded that this 
time be doubled. It is only where there b at present a fuU year 
of four or five hours a week that there is a di^Msition to r^ard 
the time as sufficient It is very evident that less than a half 
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year is totally inadequate and that the course in civics com- 
prised of a few generalizations emphasized in a course of several 
weeks is almost universally condemned. It is evident that a 
half year to the subject fails to meet the needs and the 
necessary requirements of a course in civics such as ought now 
to be given in seomdary schools. The chief difficulty with the 
present course in civics seems to be summed up in the one phrase, 
"Lack of time." As teacher after teacher puts the case, "Our 
need is very evident . . . TIME." 

Additional time for the instruction may be provided, it is 
thought, in the following ways : first, it is suggested that less dme 
might be ^ven to ancient and medieval history provided the 
ancient periods were not so extensively treated. Other subjects 
selected for a reduction in order to give time to civics are algebra 
and Latin. The general consensus iA opinion is, however, that 
it is not necessary to modify greatly the present curriculum 
or to reduce seriously the time given to other standard subjects 
in order to find the necessary time for a thorouf^ and adequate 
course in government instruction. Only a slight readjustment is 
necessary to provide in the school curriculum that type of civic 
instruction which modem conditions demand and which the 
social awakening in community life requires. The real need 
lies rather in the acceptance of a new point of view and the 
adoption of more modem methods of instruction. 

6. Time given to 

(a) NatiiHial Government. 

(b) State Government. 

(c) Local Government. 

(d) Municipal Government. 

A maJOTity of teachers of dvics at the present time give the 
national government first place, usii^ anywhere from 30% to 
7S% of t^* ^m«. The common arrangement is to give 50% to 
the national govemmoit and 50% to state, local, and municipal 
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govemmest. This arraDgement is considerably modified in 
places where local govenunent is stressed. Here it is customaiy 
to find about 25% given to natiimal govenunent, about 35% to 
state govenunent and the remaining time is given to community 
aSaiis. Throughout the suggestions made as to change of time 
it is apparent that instructors favor giving a great deal more 
attention to local government than is now customaiy in any 
but a comparatively few schools. 

7, Emphasis placed on: 

(a) Organization and operation of government, 
{b) Community funcUons and duties and obligations of citizens. 
The practice in most high schools seems to be to divide the 
oturse evenly, giving one-half to organization and the other half 
to community functions. A difference of opinion is apparent 
here in that the advocates of the old style of dvics favor giving 
most of the time to government organization, whereas the newer 
viewpoint now prevailing in many schools encourages greater 
attention to community functions and the duties of citizen- 
ship. About an even distribution appears to be the arrange- 
ment which is meeting with the greatest success. 

8. Use of devices to supplement instruction such as: 
(fl) Civic scrap book. 

(6) Regular drill in current events. 

(c) D^ote on public questions. * 

(d) Reading of nonpartisan periodicals. 

(e) Talks to class by public officials. 
if) Other devices. 

Many instructors indicate in their reports that either through 
lack of time or through want of interest in the practical side of 
the subject these devices are neglected. On the other hand, a 
surprising number of teachers have begun to vitalize the ordi- 
nary class and book instruction with one or more and frequently 
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all of the above devices. Such periodicab as the "Independent," 
"Outlook," "Pathfinder," "Cuixent Events," " Literary Digest," 
"Review of Reviews," "World's Work," etc., are used specific- 
ally by classes in order to create an interest and develt^ a knowl- 
edge *A current public issues. The policy of asking dty (^cials 
to speak before classes and to explain the operation of govern- 
ment departments is a practice which is fdlowed with marked 
success by many teachers. It is now commonly recognized 
that the supplementary study of pubhc questions and an in- 
terest in current events must be encouraged in every way 
posdble in order to render the course interesting as well as 



9, lo, II. Field imestigation, study of government reports, and 
the preparation of surveys on local government. 
From the many reports received it is evident that the method 
of encouraging field investigation as well as a definite and con- 
crete study of government reports is receiving acceptance slowly 
by teachers of government. However, m many of the city high 
schools field investigation is carried on quite successfully and 
the rep<H:t3 are made the basis for a criticism and analysis of 
the efficiency of the various gov«Tunent departments. Many of 
those who have be^un to stress community functions by means 
of observations and field investigation have found the survey 
an invaluable asset in the eSort to study and report more ef- 
fectively upon various phases of local government. From all in- 
dications it seems quite apparent that the survey will come to 
be an important adjunct in encouraging the special study of local 
government and in the gathering of valuable material for class 
discussion. No other method gives such a vital touch and inter- 
est to civics teaching as does the survey with respect to the ef- 
fectiveness or ineffectiveness of the government in dealing with 
the problems growing out of community needs. The pos- 
sibilities of field investigation and surveys made imder the 
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direction of departments of civics have only begun to be 
^^reciated. 

IS. Pupa partkipaHon in school management. 

The development of a civic conscience through placing re- 
qxmsibilities upon high scbod students in the management of 
school affairs is now recognized as one of the very best means of 
developing civic methods as well as the civic viewpoint. Many 
schools place practically all student activities in charge of a 
board of control, and matters of disdpline are left in part at 
least under student management. Self-government is one ot the 
well recognized and generally approved methods of putting 
civic knowledge into practice. There are few schools which 
do not use pupil participation in schocd management to some 
extent. In the recent progress toward democratic management 
in political affairs it is espcdaUy desirable to encourage the 
extension of such partidpation and the placing of greater re- 
sponsibility upon high school pupils. That pupils have 
measured up to this responsibiHty is the report of a majority 
of those who have given the matter a trial. That such partid- 
pation is a natural corollary to effective civic teaching and to 
the preparation of dtizens for later partidpation in democratic 
government few will attempt to deny. All who are interested 
in modem educational development look with h<^ and con- 
fidence to the growth ot this sentunent of democracy and to 
the extension of self government which has gained headway 
slowly in our public schod system. 

13. In answer to the question whether instructors r^^arded 
thdr course in government as adequate to train for dtizenshlp, 
very few seem to feel satisfied with the results at present attained. 
The chief reasons for dissatisfaction seem to be suggested under 
the headings, lack of time, inabilily to create vital interest in the 
su^ect, too much formal inshiiction, loo little practical touch with 
actual avoirs, insi^Uieacy oj civic material, and too UtSe aid to 
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teachers desiring to improve their courses. Where commmiity 
civics is tai^ht there is a disposition to feel that the course does 
train adequately for citizenship, but the older type of dvic 
training is seldom defended. 

14. Preparation of teachers. 

The information presented relative to preparation to teadi 
the subject of government is of peculiar interest and value. The 
failure to make civics of real worth in the school system is 
apparently due to the fact that the subject is too frequently 
given to a teacher who either has had no special prepara- 
tion whatever or has given no evidence of interest in 
the subject throughout his preparat(»y course. That this un- 
fortunate condition is disappearing is quite evident. A large 
number of teadiers report that they not only have completed 
an ordinary collie course but have also taken advanced work 
in a universdty, and many times it is stated that the major 
subject for the college course was in the field of history, govern- 
ment and economics. While few teachers have had any special 
preparation for the teactiing of civics, many have undoubtedly 
had an excellent groundwork in a series of valuable courses 
dealing with the history of political institutions and with the 
theory and practice of goveroment. In many high schools the 
teacher in the course has prepared himself spedaUy for the teach- 
ing of iiis subject, and has developed throughout his college 
course the modem sodal viewpoint and a knowledge of institu- 
tions such as is of inestimable value to supplement the ordinary 
text-book material and method. The one deplorable fact in the 
reports received is the lack of the proper kind of training to 
prepare teachers of civics for their important work, in the schools 
which now give training for teachers along ahnost every other 
line. But litUe improvemoit in the teaching of the subject 
can be hoped for until training schook present as thorough 
instructicm for the teaching of civics as is now being 
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given fcs the teaching of mathematics, languages, aod the 



There is a disposition on the part of some educators to think 
that civics can be effectively taught only by men. The errcw in 
this opinion is dearly demonstrated by the fact that many of the 
best courses now given in the new civics are offered by women, 
and it is evident that what is needed, be the teacher a man or a 
woman, is adequate training and the social viewp<Hnt. 

15. Suggestions for improvement oj instruction. 

Merely a list of the important suggestions offered can be 
^ven. Those iriiich the committee r^ards as of primary sgnif- 
icance are included in a subsequent summary. A few which re- 
cur in many reports are: 

I. More time for the course in this subject. 

3. The necessity c^ civic instruction in the grades. 

3. Encourage piqiils to maintain a system of self-govern- 
ment. 

4. Place emphasis on local government and good citizen- 
ship. 

5. Concerted action to compel colleges to give admission 
credit for courses in civics. 

6. More and better collateral material such as 

a. Reference books on government. 

b. Maps of city, county, state and natitm. 

c. Periodicals of current events. 

d. City, state and national government reports. 

e. Lc^al forms, ballots, etc. 

7. Better prq>aration of teachers. 

8. Greater use of the problem method of instruction. 

9. More economics, government and sociology in the high 
school course and less time to the ancient world and middle 
ages. 

10. Greater use of the laboratory method. 
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11. Greater interest by the government, particularly through 
d^Hirtments of education, in the improvement of dvic instruc- 
tion. Systematic outlines for such instruction should be -pre- 
pared by state and federal departments of education. 

12. Mrare fidd investigation and less text-book work. 

13. Compulsory course in civics for eighth or ninth grades 
and a compulsory course in the eleventh or twelfth grades in 
all of the states. 

14. Instruction by teachers trained in government, eoHiomics, 
and sociology rather than by those specialiang almost steely 
in history. 

15. Students should visit municipal buildings, court houses, 
court sesdons, etc., and prepare definite reports on the visits. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS APPROVED BY THE 
COMMITTEE 

1. That a year of social sdence (ezcludve of history) be given in the 
senior U^ school of which at least a half year shall be devoted 
to the study of government, and that four or five hours per week 
be given to this subject. 

2. That pressure be brought to bear on colleges to accept a full year 
of social sdence for entrance when the subject is effectively taught. 
High schools are much less likely to do justice to this branch of 
study as long as colleges either accept no work in dvics or give 
credit for only a half unit. 

3. Better preparation of teachers. Courses in normal schoob, col- 
leges, and univer^ties designed to prepare teachers of government. 

4. More emphasis on local affairs. 

5. Better material. Collectionof a civics library with reference works, 
government reports and pamphlet literature illustrating all phases 
of government work. 

6. Instruction to be made more practical. Such devices are par- 
ticularly recommended as observation of local government de- 
partments, surveys of local conditions and talks to classes by of- 
ficials and others interested in governmental problems. 

7. Put dvic instruction into practice by such devices as s^-govem- 
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ment in school, by organizing classes on the model of gorenmient 

dq^aitments, by the fonnation of dvic leagues and community 

': CoQperattoQ with local government and local civic bodies. In- 
vitations to dty officials to speak before the class and encourage- 
ment of students to visit dty de^xirtments. Co<>peiation between 
chambers of commerce can be secuied through fonnation of junior 
dvic leagues and the development of the schools as community 



General Condudons. 

That the dvic awakening which is evident in many schools has 
penneated only a jiart of the public school system is apparent 
in replies from individual dties as well as in the state courses 
of study. Such comments as these are not infrequent: "No reg- 
ular time allotted; the work is taught inddentally " — "Taught 
only in connection with United States history '* — "No special 
hours for dvics" — "No separate course at present— subject 
b taught more or less inddentally in the High School" — or the 
comment of a state Superintendent of Public Instruction "civics 
is one of the subjects in the course but not a regular study." 
And CCTtain city schools merely add to history the reading of 
the state constitution and the federal Constitution. 

The committee is obliged to report that as a rule there is a 
deplorable defidency in definite plans for courses in civics and 
also that there is a lack of anything like adequate bibliographies. 
Instances such as these are typical: After a fairly complete 
outline of all other subjects in the curriculum a note is attached 
to the section devoted to American history and dvics, "time 
will be taken for civics proper "; or, "the usual aspects of the 
different units of government are studied in detail." Perchance 
a heading, "history and civics," is given with no indication 
whatever in the statement that government receives considera- 
tion, or bibliographies are appended for "history and dvics" 
with not a single reference to wcffks <m government. Some 
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state courses of study give no indication of the topics compre- 
hended under the title "civics " and no guide whatever to the 
valuable literature available for teacher and student Evi- 
dence of this character might be added indefinitely, but it is 
useless to multiply instances. A letter from the chairman of a 
state conmiittee suffices to close a rather discom^ging record 
of the present atuation in many communities: 

At the end of a letter I sent out with each questionnure, I asked 
whether it was thought best to tiy to get a meeting to discuss the 
teaching of government before our annual state Teachers' Association 
next spring. Each member I heard from replied in the n^ative, 
and that is my own view on the matter. The subject of Civics Teach- 
ing has been neglected so long in the state, and the interest is so poor, 
tliat I feel sure we could not get a full attendance of our committee. 
Again, if we have the work that your committee is preparing before 
us as a guide and stimulus, I am sure it will be much easier to get 
something done when we do meet. 

I would like to write a more hopeful and encouraging letter than this, 
but the truth forbids. No subject is poorer taught in the rural and 
graded schools than government, and none needs attention ri^t now 
more than it. The Normal Schoob are grappling with the subject 
the best we know how, and conditions wiU, I hope, soon improve. 

Perhaps the chief reason why school boards, superintendents 
and teachers have been prone to ignore dvics is that its impcH-- 
tance and the subject-matter involved have not been clearly 
tHX)ught to their attention. Few of the courses of study prepared 
by state or city departments of education give special outlines 
for courses in civics and seldom are bibliographies suggested. 
A subject which is mentioned incidentally in connection with 
history, geography or ethics and widch a.ppeais worthy of only 
a few lines in a hundred page outline is not likely to be given a 
prominent place in the curriculum by teachers who depend 
uptai such guides. No great unprovement can be expected until 
those who prq>are the school programs give as much care and 
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attentJoQ txi providing for civic instruction as is given to other 
subjects. Outlines by grades with references for teacher and 
pupil are indispensable, and some of the more recent programs 
issued give promise of better things for those interested in the 
improvement of training for citizenship. 

The time lias come to cease berating teachers of other sub- 
jects for preempting the field and superintendents and princi- 
pals for failing to give due consideration to the vital matter of 
training for citizenship. All agree th at more time and attention 
should be given to this s ubject than is usually allotted. The 
sole difficulty now is the detemunation'as to what shall be in- 
cluded in this course and how that which is selected shall be 
presented. While many organizations and individuals have 
busied themselves with pointing out the deficiencies of the 
schools in this regard, few have set themselves to the task oi 
preparing constructive suggestions and material to aid both 
administrators and instructors. What is needed now above 
everything else b an effort to direct the movement which is well 
on its way to bring instruction in civics to a foremost place 
among the required subjects of elementary and secondary schools. 

A few illustrations of the progress made in dty schocds will 
indicate the rapid improvement which is being made in the 
direction of remedying former defects. Withm the past few 
years special outlines have been prepared introducing civic les- 
sons in the early grades and continuing the study throughout 
the elementary school. This introductory work is then followed 
by three to four years of social science in the high school. The 
plans of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, Marshalltown, Iowa, and Berke- 
ley, California, are notable examples of this kind which have 
been brou^t to the attention of the committee. It is grati- 
fying to state that many dties are beginning to introduce a 
study of ccmununity and civic relations in the early grades 
and that this study takes the form of a definite con^deration 
of the functions of government usually mtroduced in the 
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seventh or eighth grade. These elementary foundations are 
siq)ple]nented and developed in the high school in a sq)aiate 
course for a half year at least and in many instances for an entire 
year. In some cases the matenal and content for both elemen- 
tary and high school courses are worked out with a carefully 
arraoged sequence of topics and select bibliographies, such for 
example as the outline study for Yonkers, N. Y., in grades 3, 
4, and 5 ; the course of study in dvil government for use in the 
Louisville schools for the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades; that of Jersey 
City, covering grades 5, 6, 7, and 8; and the systematic lessons 
(A. Salt Lake City in grades 1-8. Mention may be made of 
the outline for geography, history, and civics in the elementary 
schocds of Indianapolis, the outline for civic and vocational 
studies of Cnidnnati, and the outline for social science prepared 
by the state department of education in North Dakota as in- 
stances of progress in the right direction. Among the states in 
which the state departments of education have issued well 
prepared outlines are Maine and New York. 

The course of study in ethics used in the St. Louis schools 
deals with many phases of civic conduct and presents lessons 
on rights, duties, and the necessity of a knowledge of community 
functions. For an application of the study of civil government 
to local affairs the Schenectady course in history, geography and 
civics is suggestive; for special emphasis on city government, 
the eighth grade civics in Erie, Pennsylvania. The laboratory 
method and the actual study of government in operation is 
used with remarkable success in many city high schools. A 
committee was recently appointed by the Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia to revise the civics course in the elemen- 
tary schools of the city. It is planned to have civics in the dght 
grades of the elementary school. There are many other instances 
of a ancere eSort to improve and vitalize the study of civics 
and to make it a separate study in the school curriculum, but 
only these few typical instances can be dted. 
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n. Some Data on the Training c4 Teachers. 

A . Normal Schools. 

If one were to seek for the chief cause of the deficiencies in 
the teaching of dvics in the public schools that cause mi|^t 
readily be discovered in the utterly inadequate and ineffective 
training received by those who teach the subject. The de- 
fidraicy in this regard will be considered with respect first to the 
iiomial schools and second to the colleges and universities. It 
has been impossible to secure reports £n»n all cd the normal 
schoc^, but from the results obtained through several of the 
state committees' some representative facts are available rela- 
tive to dvic instruction in normal schools. These facts are 
presented merely as illustrative of present conditions. 

Provision for the training of teachers of civics can be dis- 
posed of for many such schools with the one word tsotking. What 
percentage of schools are to be ranked in this class cannot be 
determined, but reports available would indicate that a large 
percentage make no effort to give instruction to prospective 
teachers. A typical instance of this kind is shown in the rqmrt 
on the normal schools of one of the states: 

There are three normal schools in this state, two of which report 
that they are offering regular courses in civics and they classify these 
courses as of high schoc^ rank. One oormal school offers no civics of 
any Had. 

Hiese courses are in charge of teachers who have had no special 
preparation for the work, and none of the devices suited to this work 
are in use. 

TTie courses of study in the normal are already overcrowded, and 
it will be difficult to find time for an adequate presentation of the 
subject of civics. 

The men who reported upon the work in the two normals where 
civics is taught do not hesitate to say that the ordinary teacher going 
out from the institutions is not qualified to teach this subject.' 

■■See Appendix. 

1 Sutmiitted by H. C. Cnimpacker of the Washington state committtc. 
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A mmflar situation is to be found in New Jersey in which a 
state committee reports : " The subject of civics is not mentioned 
in the courses (rf study <^ the normal schools." 

S(Hnewhat more encouiagiiig replies come from some of the 
states. The California, state omunittee reports: 

Tbt uonnal school situation in California is peculiar. We have 
dght normals. One is so new as to be hardly organized. A second is 
devoted to training teachers in home economics and "i""""! arts. 
Of the remaining six, I finally obtained some communication from 
five. From their reports, on instruction, Z find no uniform practice. 
Tliere seems to be a general tendency to accept the high school his- 
tory and civics as sufficient if upon proper credentials or examination 
it appears that the pupil did his high school work well. In this con- 
nection, you should know that students in the California normal 
schools must hold high school diplomas. In one case, the work in 
history is done with the normal students when they are in the training 
school, teaching the American history to eighth grade pupils. They 
are asked to hand in reports and, in groups, to meet the head of the 
history department. Generally, no text-book is used. Frequent 
use seons to be made of the ordinary high school text and of Biyce's 
"Amciican Commonwealth " (Abr. ed.). The methods of instruction 
used are generally the same aa used by the high school teachers, ezc^t 
that more emphasis is placed upon lectures by the instructor and 
upon the outlines and readings of the student. They all agree in 
banning civics with the local government and seem to prefer 
the functions of government following the machinery of govern- 



In Missouri, for example, courses in civics are offered though 
httle attention is given to methods of teaching the subject. 
Provision is made for the training of teachers in Or^on normal 
schools, and in the normal schools, state university and agricul- 
tural college of New Mexico. The programs of normal schools 
in a few states which offer special instruction for prospective 
teachers are given by way rf illustration as to what can be done 
to improve civic instruction. 
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(a) lUinois State Normal University at Normai, lUinois, 

1. A twelve weeks' course in political science for uf^ter grades. 

3. A year course in political science, political parties, and munic- 
ipal problems,— for prospective high school teachers. 

3. Two years' work in sociology, advanced economics, and industrial 
history, 

A haJf unit in dvil government and one and a h a l f units in history 
are required of all students for admission to the normal school. They 
may present five additional units in this field if they choose. Teach- 
ers of upper grades may take a twelve weeks' course in political science 
in the fall tenn of the senior year. A student expecting to teach 
civics would take the year's woi^ in political sdraice, political parties, 
and municipal problems. We should expect him to take also the two 
years' work in sodology, advanced economics, and industrial history 
and in addition to these as many courses in history as he may see fit 
to elect. 

(b) Western Illinois State Normal Schod, Maamb, Illinois. 
Three courses are offered for the first time: 

I, Course for country school teachers based on Beard's "Cittsen- 

ship." 
9. Course for academic students, based on Gamer's text and 

Child's "Govemmoit in Illinois." 
3. Course for normal school students, using Guitteau as a text, 

with assigned reading 

(fi) Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondaie, Illinois. 

The method of study and instruction provides for a study of sub- 
jects rather than the text, though we find the text very satisfactory. 
Comparisons between our political institutions and tJiose of other 
coimtries are made. This is chiefly the work of the teacher. Talks 
are sometimes made by men who have wide knowledge or experience 
in the practical workings of the various phases of our political institu- 
tions. A member of the legislature, or congress, or a judge, can bring 
a discussion very dose to the pupils. Emphasis is also placed upon 
our dvil institutions in the various history courses wi^ch precede 
and follow the course in dvics. 

We are more and more separating our work in this subject into 
"ProUems in Civics," and a "Description of the Civil Machinery." 
Tlie problems in rivics open a wide fidd all about us, whether we 
five in rural communities or in dty organizations. There are ten 
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(q^rtumties for the oerdse of an independeat judgment in the 
study of dvic probtons to one in the study of our civil machinery.* 

In the Kentucky state norma] at Richmcmd two years' wcvk 
in civics is offered, the dementaiy course is based on Forman's 
"Elements of Civil Government" and the advanced upon Garner's 
" Government in the United States " along with Keith's " Notes 
and Outlines in GvH Government." Books such as Bryce's 
"American Commonwealth," Gamer's "Introduction to Political 
Science," Willoughby's "Rights and Duties of American Citi- 
zenship," and Beard's "American Government and .Politics," 
along with current magadnes, are used for select supplementary 
readings.* The West Kentucky Normal at Bowling Cukkh 
gives a course tA ten weeks based cm Stickles, " Elements of 
Government." Supplementary readings are used extensively 
and also various devices to create an interest in practical af- 
fairs.* 

The normal schools of North Dakota give a required course 
of 5 hours for 3 months based iq>on books such as Guitteau and 
"Government of North Dakota " by Boyle. Special devices ia 
the way of clippings, class government and study of current 
problems are made use of to increase interest.* In Minnesota 
the schools devote 12 weeks to this work and one schocd extends 
the time to 34 weeks. Texts, reference readings and the direct 
study of local government areemployed. One instructor re- 
ports "Laboratcsy method is used, i. e., direct study tA what- 
ever public business is going on. Current events are studied by 
means of pmodicals and class discussions. Class organizes 
as club and as such conducts parliamentary meetings and is 
in turn town meeting, legislature and congress. This club also 

' Pumlibed by tbe minois st&te committee. 

* Furniabed by Piofessoi Charles A. Keith, head of department of His- 
tory and Civics. 

* Fumiahed by Professor A. M. Stickles, Chainnan of Kentucky Com- 

' Furnished by state committee for North Dakota. 
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attempts to pve actual practice to dvic virtues both personally 
and cooperatively by, e. g., — keeping campus clean — planting 
shrubs — protecting birds — Shaving club entertainments, uiging 
needed public action." ' 

That civics in training schools for teachers need not be neg- " 
lected or ignored is indicated in the course <^ study oi the normal 
training school of the Univeraty <rf Utah. Civics jeceives at- 
tention in the worit offered to teachers for all of the grades. In 
the first grade the home, family and occupations are treated 
as contributing to the daily life of the children. Matters of 
trading, industry and the school community are considered in 
grade two. A more specialized study of occupations and social 
activities of the commumty follows. The dty organization in 
its most important departments b introduced in grade four, 
ventilation and sanitation in grade five and matters of dvic 
improvement and dvic beauty in grade six. Grades seven and 
dght introduce the political organization of the dty and the 
begiiming of a study of state and national government More- 
over, in the University of Utah every student who is preparing 
to teach history and dvics is required to take a course in polit- 
ical sdence which comprises a sp>edalized study of the govern- 
ment of the United States and the general prindples of pc^tical 
sdence.* 

Among the states in which liberal provisions are made for 
the training of dvics teachers is Wisconsin. The State Normal 
at Oshkosh gives two courses — one to prepare teachers in the 
grammar grades, another for teachers in Tiigh sdioob. Full 
outlines are prepared for these courses based on the constitutions 
ttf Wiscon^ and the United States and induding a study of 
sdect problems and matters of current interest throughout 
the course. These outlines show how the old formal method oi 
dvic study may be vitalized by constant reference to current 

> Furnished by state committee for Minnesota. 
■ Fuiniahed by the state committee for Utah. 
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OHiditions and problems. The School at Platteville also offers 
two courses <m a similar plan. A statement of courses offered 
and methods pursued at Milwaukee and River Falls are given 
as illustrations of some suggestive courses offered in Donnal 



State Normal, MUmuAee. 

Civics. Twelve weeks, five times a week, class period 50 min. re- 
quired of all students in the senior year. 

Closely related with sociology, both subjccta being tau^t by the 
same t«ichei. 

Both the academic and professanal sides of the subject are stressed. 
The dty of Milwaukee course of study covers the subjects of police- 
man, fireman, garbage disposal, lighthouse, street cleaning, weather 
bureau, common council, a general civic knowledge of the city. 

Out course trains teachers to this end and by adulation fits all 
teachers to teach in any community. 

The ium is to relate dvics to the everyday life of the pupil, not only 
by furnishing knowledge, but also by arousing the deare and will to 
do for his community those acts which make for good citizenship. 

In connection with this work teachers are taught to tell stories 
exemplifying deeds of dvic valor, poems are learned bearing upon the 
same subject and students are familiarized with literature bearing 
upon the subject. 

Vi^ts are paid to the fire department, health department, dty hall, 
garbage plant, dty courts, etc. 

Out of this study arises the subject of taxes. , 

Students are required to make out lesson plans for teaching the 
subjects in grades 3-7. 

They are also taught how to prepare the pupil for the use of the 
text-book and how to use the test intelligently. 

River FaUs, Wisconsin. 
Foreword: 

The courses in dvica offered in River Falls state normal scho<d 
proceed upon the belief that the day of the old cut-and-dried course 
in dvil government, with its memorizing of the constitutions and 
detailed analyas of government forms and machinery is past. We 
believe that from the time the child enters school imtil he is ready to 
leave it, it is the teacher's business to socialize him, i. e., to make him 
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consdous of his membership in several communities by leading him 
to see how the community helps him, how it needs him and how he 
can help it. 

I. Aims in all courses ofiered: 

(i) Proceeding from the home-life and school-life as basis to help 
the student-teacher to realize himself a responsible and help- 
ful member of several social groups. 
(3) To awaken and stimulate motives which shall find their culmi- 
nation in law, order, cleanliness, cheerful codperation, and sym- 
pathetic, intelligent service. 

(3) To help the student to a life of broadened unselfishness in- 
stead of to the narrow individualism so characteristic of 
American life. In other words, to empha^ze the intimate 
reciprocal relation between individual welfare in home-life 
and social welfare in community life. 

(4) To train in citizenship in its broadest, most social sense along 
such lines and to such a degree as will enable the student 
to effectually assume the responsibilities which modem com- 
munity life thrusts upon him. 

(5) To develop teachers prepared and full of a desre to give such 
training to others through well organized courses in civics in ail 
of the grades in the schools in which they shall work. 

Scope of Courses. 

Civics A 
This is a course offered to the sophomore classes. The members 
of this class are of about sophomore hi^ school grade. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that most of these people will teach in villages 
and dties. Accordingly village and dty needs are emphasized, but 
students are by no means confined to what the local communities 
do and can do to meet these needs. It is our belief that the so-called 
purdy "local dvJcs " fails to give the student of this grade the essen- 
tial working acquaintance with great departments of activity in the 
lai^ei units which the intelligent dtizen needs. 

Topics suggestive of work done in Course A . 

Pioneer community Ufe contrasted with modem community life; 
characteristics of modem complex industrial life, noting interests 
and needs of dtizen consumers, dtizen wage earners and dtizen 
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owners in various industries; protectioa of life, health and pnq)erty; 
care of unfortunate classes; conservation; protection of laborers; 
regulation of public utilities, roads and streets; recreation; education; 
refuse di^nsal in urban districts; the schools and the state; community 
control of private business; social centres; conducting the people's 
bu^ess from neighborhood to nation; social, political and economic 
ransequences of dty growth; penal reform; making of Americans; 
juvenile courts; the part the teacher should take in village and city 
life; should a teacher teadi the truth at any cost; how to make a 
community survey. 

Cnncs A. i 

This course is designed to meet the needs of those who are planning 
to teach in rural schools. (These students, as a rule, are of about 
second year high school grade though there are some who are high 
school graduates.) It studies many of the problems and functions 
in thdr more important aq)ects suggested in Course A, but empha- 
sizes especially rural community problems and activities. 

Topics additional to some of those suggested in Course A: Rmial 
roads and road-sides; connection between good roads and sodal, 
economic and political phases of rural life; rural homes and th^ 
enemies; rural sanitation and hygiene; waste disposal in rural com- 
munities; how to organize improvement associations in school; how 
our dty cousins live; how the rural school may lead the commimity; 
how to get the aid of department officials in solvit^; rural problems; 
the needs of rural schools; bow to make a rural surv^. 

Advasced Civics (i8 weeks) 
This couise is an advanced course open to election by juniors, 
seniors and post-graduate students. It is designed to fit the needs of 
those students desiring to make a more thorough study of the hues 
of work suggested in Course A. In it, for example, party government, 
methods and machinery are critically studied; evils of party domina- 
tion in local aifairs are described and discussed; causes and effects 
of rapid urbanization are studied; dangers of commercial and re- 
actionary domination of schools are pointed out in order that the 
student teacher may know what to expect and iH<epare against; 
recent government reforms are critically considered; the "Wiscon^ 
Idea" is analyzed and discussed; the dangers of newspapers that do 
not publish the truth are pointed out; the need of teachers who dare 
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to teach the truth is explained and investigated. Many of the topics 
in Course A are here considered more broadly. 

In all of this work an attempt is made to have the student acquire 
a working acquaintance with the great organs of public opinion. 
Assigned readings, special i^Mits and original investigations are given. 
Government reports and bulletins are used constantly, and at every 
opportunity participation in local dvic activities is encouraged. 

CoUItSES IN HlSTORV METHODS FOR PkIUAXY AMD GrAHIUS GsADE 

Teachers (9 weeks each) 

In both of these courses, in amnection with outlining and criti- 
cising courses of history for the grades and studying special methods 
d presentation, courses in civics for all of the grades are presented 
and the method of teaching is Kqdained. 

The head of the department of history and civics is at present con- 
ducting a nine weeks' demonstration couise in seventh and eighth 
grade civics in the model school for the purpose of indicating to stu- 
dent teachers the method and possibilities of the "newer civics." 

Stateuekt of Methods, Aids and Materials in all Courses 
Offered 
(i) In all courses opportunities are sought to bring the student 
into actusd working acquaintance with community work. For ex- 
ample: 

(a) The advice and assistance of officiab from neighborhood to 
nation on various questions have been sought by students and ob- 
tained. In this way students have come to know how the teacher 
citizen can secure helpful assistance for her own classes and com- 
munity. 

(b) Un^btly, unbealthful conditions in the immediate vicinity 
have been rqwrted to proper authorities. 

(c) Local officials have addressed the class upon the work they are 
doing. 

(d) A li^ of safety first suggestions in case of fire has been pre- 
pared for the normal school students. 

(e) A waste paper receptacle has been constructed and provided 
by civics students as a part of a "clean campus" campaign. 

(3) Materials mentioned below are available to all students of 
dvics, economics and sociology in a "laboratory " or study room es- 
pecially equipped with di^>lay racks, tables and shdves for thb kind 
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of woi^ In this ronnection a leal beginniiig has been made at super- 
vised study. 

(3) In ail courses the point of view is that of the person preparing 
to present this go^>ei and material to others. 

(4) Classes in civics are deformalized as much as free, sensible, 
truth-seeking investigation and discussion require. 

(s) Text-books, bulletins aQd other illustrative material have been 
used, not as the core of instruction, but rather as helpful sources of 
information to which one may go to find out how to get help in satis- 
fying common needs. 

(6) Through student committees new, up-to-date, descriptive 
charts, bulletins, reports and much descriptive material have been 
obtained from various dvic organizations and departments of govern- 
ment work. 

(7) It is felt that no greater mistake (x>uld be made than to make 
these courses "text-book courses." A mass of material lies right at 
hand, much of it closely touching the daily lives of students. Work- 
ing this material up for use is not the easiest way, but it has paid — 
e. g., in the study of rural roads and road problems in Course i A 
special reports were prepared upon particular roads in our communi- 
ties; photographs showing difierences between faulty and careful, 
scientific construction and bulletins and pictures issued by various 
commissions and associations have been carefully studied.' 

Normal training schools such as the School of Pedag<^, 
Philadelphia, give specialized courses in government equiv- 
alent to those offered in other coU^es and universities with 
special attention to problems and the methods of teaching the 
subject. A great advance would be made if more schools could 
establish departments in the allied subjects of government, 
economics and sociology and the instraction in normal schools 
could be raised to the standard attamed in a few notable in- 



B. Colleges. 

The increase of courses in collies and universities along the 

lines of political science, economics and sociology has resulted 

' Furnished by the Wisconsin state committee. 
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in tlie preparatioa of a type of teacher very well equipped to do 
effective teaching Id the high school. In most of the cases 
where courses in civics are offered along the lines of the new 
civics it is stated that work was taken in college in one if not all 
of the above subjects and frequently the major subject is in this 
field. Perhaps more than any other course the college instruc- 
tion in American Government, which has improved markedly 
in the last decade, has tended toward the improvement of civic 
instruction in the public schools. Courses in comparative gov- 
ernment and state government too have been useful. A lepoTt, 
of courses now given in collies along with some suggestions for 
improv^nent is included in a subsequent portion of this report, 
and it is unnecessary to deal further with the matter here. 
Suffice it to aay that many of the courses given in departments 
of political science are too spedaUzed and technical to meet the 
needs of prospective teachers, and special efEorts to make pro- 
vision in this regard are surprisingly meagre. 

With the exception of some incidental attention given in 
courses for training lustory teachers, civic instruction in the 
public schools has received exceedingly little consideration by 
departments of political science. A few exceptions will serve 
to indicate an awakening realization of responsibility along this 
line. In the college of education of the university of Minnesota 
provision is made for a teacher's certificate in government com- 
prisiDg nine credits in political science and eighteen credits in 
history (total required for B. A. d^ee, izo credits). Lectures 
on teaching government in the secondary schoob are given in 
coSperation with the department of history. The university of 
Wisconsin offers a teacher's course devoted to methods of teach- 
ing government in secondary schools for two hours throughout 
one-half year. In the summer sessions <rf some' univerdties 
courses are offered for the training of history teachers and part 
of the time is devoted to methods of instruction in governmental 
affairs and a few schools give separate courses for teachers c^ 
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i\. 

govemmoit in sectrndaiy sdiools. This matter appears to the 
committee of such significance that at an early day a spedal 
committee should be ^jpointed by the Association to con- 
sider the training of teachers of government in the public 
schools. 
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PART m 
COURSES OF STUDY 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO COUSSES OF STUDY AND ICETHODS OF 
APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF GOVEBNMENT 

The ccHmnittee has not attempted the preparatioQ <d outtiDes 
for standard courses in government for the various grades (^ 
the public schoob. As instruction in the subject according to 
modem methods is quite recent it is natural that the content 
<rf courses and methods of instruction is not as yet carefully 
systematized. Moreover, the subject of government must 
necessarily be modified ia both content and method in accord- 
ance with the varying conditions and needs of different grades 
of schoob and diverse community conditions. This variation 
is so great and so all important, particularly with respect to 
instruction in state, local and municipal government, that it 
becomes wdl-ni^ impossible to adopt uniform courses or 
methods and to teach government effectively according to ai^ 
standard plan. 

Where civics is effectively taught at the present time it is 
frequently the practice to use one or more of the best available 
guides in the preparation of an outline or syllabus for local 
use. Thb is a [»^ctice which oi^ht to be encouraged in prefer- 
ence to the somewhat slavish habit cA adopting indiscriminately 
so-called standard courses. Every ]X)ssible aid and assistance 
should of course be available to instructors, principals and super- 
intendents in the preparation of such outlines. It was with the 
idea in mind tliat aid and encouragement are dedred toward 
the preparation of such outlines that the committee has under- 
taken to offer atxaei suggesticms as to courses of study and meth- 
77 
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ods of iq>proach. It is understood that these suggestions are 
merdy tentative and esperimeDtal. 

A list of titles on the teachii^ of dvics and some works which 
will be useful in a teacher's library and for supplementary read- 
ings are also offered herewith. Select bifaliograpbies with criti- 
cal suggestions and notes for the various grades and for the use 
c^ teacbets remain to be prepared. A committee ' is at work 
on the preparation of such bibliographies, but owing to the fact 
that considerable time will be required to complete this wtxk 
it seemed advisable to present some {H^iminary lists. 

I. Suggestkms for Civic Topics in die Elementaxy <^^es. 

A. Geades I-ni 

It should be the purpose of the work in the first grades to lay 
a foundation of good citizenship by develc^iing in the child 
some of the fundamental civic virtues. Obedience, cleanliness, 
orderliness, courtesy, helpfulness, punctuality, truthfubiess, 
thoroughness, honesty, courage, perseverance, self-control, — all 
these, and others that might be named, may be taken up with 
the class, and somewhat in the order named. Both a knowledge 
of the right, and a desire to act rightly, may be developed in the 
pupils through stcaies, poems, memwy gems, games, dramati- 
zation, and other class exercises. And these should be accom- 
panied by constant care on the part of the teacher that the chil- 
dren shall be exemplifying these virtues in their daily conduct. 
Thus, it will be seen that the civics work of these early grades 
can be little less than a continuous lesson in good morals and 
good manners. 

The object throughout is to impress on the children that they 
too can take part in the better dtizen^p movement by co- 
operating with the gcoup in the schocdroom, on the pUyground 

iprofessora Edgar Dawson, New York, W. F. Dodd, Chicago, E. M. 
Borchard, Waahiogton, D. C. 
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or in the home. The smallest boy or girl in the first primary 
grade can learn to refrain from doit^ those things which go 
against the welfare of the group, and — quite as important — to 
do those things which will help promote community welfare. 

B. Grades IV-VI 

The course in dvics here suggested for the first three grades 
has aimed simply to lay the foundation for good citizenship by 
developing in the mind and in the motor activities of the child 
some of the fundamental civic virtues, especially with reference 
to school and home life. But with the coming of the fourth 
year — if not earlier — the civic experience of the child should be 
widened and made more diversified. He should now begin to 
think more clearly of the community life round about him and of 
how dependent he and Ks family are on the daily services that 
the community is rendering. 

Probably the simplest form of community service, and the 
most easily understood by the child, is that rendered by those 
who supply his famUy with the necessities of life: food, water, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, medical aid. The interest of the com- 
munity in the furnishing of these necessities can be shown and 
also at times the control by the community of those who render 
the services. 

The study of the family, home, school and neighborhood can be 
broadened to include the study of civic life from personal con- 
duct with people and life around them. Children should be led 
to observe their duties, rights, and privileges as they east in 
the family, home, school and neighborhood. They should be 
trained to understand that every right and privilege has a cor- 
responding duty and obligation; that they owe love, gratitude, 
respect, and obedience to the parents for their love, protection 
and support; that rules and laws are necessary in the family, 
home, school, and neighborhood for the comfort, protection and 
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general welfare of all; that they should be honest, industrious 
and kind.' 

In the selection of these topics, and in the method of develop- 
ing them with the class, the teach^ should begin with .the live 
interests of the pu[Hl5 and should deal so far as possible cmly with 
actual situations. Both the services rendered \ty the community 
and the reciprocal duties he owes to it in return can be discussed 
by the class, with the aid of the teacher. And the work of all 
these grades will have partially failed of its purpose if the chfl- 
dren have not acquired a genuine respect for all occiq>ations 
based on an appreciation of the service rendered by each. 

With the above considerations in mind, and with the same 
aims in view, it will be an easy matter to widen the pupil's 
knowledge of community service by extending the work so as 
to covCT corporate services rendered by it. However, in these 
grades the "biographical" or personal metho<l should be used 
exclusively. 

The children are still pre-adolescent — still in the individual- 
izing, hero-worshipping stage where Mr. Policeman or Mr. 
Fireman may be or become an object of great interest, while 
the police department cur the fire department are mere abstrac- 
tions. 

The policeman, the fireman, the street-sweeper, the garbage 
coUector, the postman; water, gas, electricity, the telephone, 
the trolley car, — all these and more, if the school is located in a 
town of even moderate size, are familiar objects to the child and 
lend themselves readily to class discussion and reports. A visit 
to a police or fire station is easily arranged for, and the class will 
derive keen enjoyment from such a tr^} when it is to result 
later in an uiteUigeot discus^n of the community service 
rendered by the agen<7 visited. Another series of dass talks — 
based on viats, wherever possible, by one or more of the class — 
will include some of the educational agencies, such as libraries 

> Etom Courae of Study and Sj4kbu3 in Civics, Qtyof NewYoA,p. 8. 
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and musetum. And during the spring tenn wliat mt^e natural 
than trips to nearby parks or other pleasure restKts, where the 
diildreii may learn what it means to care for trees and flowers 
and shrubbery! 

In grades five and six the problems <rf dty and country life 
may be introduced. The difficulties c^ securing pure food, good 
and wholesome water and the advantages of well lighted, dean 
and well ventilated houses, good roads and streets, as well as 
the commuoicatioa of disease and quarantine, parks and play- 
grounds in their effect Mpon the community, and simila r 
matters of community welfare may be made the basis of class 



Finally, time should be saved for at least some considera- 
tion of the important industries of the town or country; or, at 
least, of some of those occupations that enter vitally into the 
lives of the children. To neglect this, especially in an industriaJ 
c<Hnmunity where a large proportion of the children leave scboiA 
all too early, is to fail in an important particular. 

To sum up — rivirg ti-afhing'jn^Tn' demcutary school divides 
itself naturally into three.j griods ^tEat tJ"thie "first "three or 
four grades in whidi emphasb is given to some of the funda- 
mentaTa^^virtues as applied to the home, to the school and 
to the neighborhood; second — that of ^ades fo ur to s ix in which 
moreTpti dflt. iniigu ction may be undertaken as to local affairs, 
with emphasis up^~some of the functions which government 
performs and which dtizens enjoy as members of a commtmity; 
third — that of grades seven, dght, and nine — junior high schod. 
In these gradesJnsbTiCtiOTi^ay be made more definite. A text- 
book may be used to advantage, and while ths emphasis is still 
upon functions some attention should be given to the machin- 
ery of government — ^local, state, and national. 

The presentation of dvic topics in the elementary grades is 
still in the e:q>erimental stage. No well defined plan or uniform 
method has been devd(q>ed. It is customary to combine this 
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instruction with ethics, history or geography. Such outliaes 
as are now in use in Berkeley, California, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Marsballtown, Iowa, New York City, Philadelphia, Two Rivers 
and Superior, Wisconsin, point the way to a type of dvic lessons 
which b gradually being systematized into a fairly well defined 
plan and method of approach. Those who are charged with 
the preparation of outlines and schedules for the elementary 
grades should be sure to consult all of the above outlines as well 
as others now in preparation.' In order to be effective, dvic 
training must be as continuous and as cumulative in character 
and method as that of the study of our mother tongue. And 
our public schools, supported as they are by public taxation, 
should particularly be made to function as nurseries c^ good 
dtizenship. 

2. Communis Civics for Junior Hi|^ School. 

For the junior high school course some good texts and wdl 
prepared outlines are available. The most definite and satis- 
factory plan has been formulated by a special committee of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education for 
the National Education Association, con^ting of J. Lynn 
Barnard, Chairman, F. W. Carrier, Prindpal, Wilmington 
(Mass.) High School, Arthur W. Dimn, Specialist in Civic 
Education for the Bureau of Education and Clarence D. Kings- 
ley, High School Inspector, Massachusetts. Through Bulletm 
No. 2$, iQiSt of the Bureau of Education the outline pre^>ared 
by this committee is rendered easfly accessible to all who are 
interested. In order to present suggestions for a unified course 
throughout all the grades of the public school the chairman of 
this special conunittee has prepared a condensed statement 

' Teachers who do not have the definite guidance of such an outline will 
find "A Course in Qtizeiiship " by Cabot, Andrews, Hill, and McSkimmon 
(Houghton) veiy well adapted for the beginning grades and may secure 
asMstance and guidance from the monogiaph on "The Teaching of Civics" 
by Mabel HiU (Houghton). 
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based upcm the Biireau of Education Bulletin, with a few re- 
visions and additions. Those who desire a more complete dis- 
cussion of methods and a more extensive outline of topics with 
Bome suggestive lessons are referred to this Bulletin. 

A. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I. What is CoDummiQr CItIcs? 

The sodal study to which the name "community civics" 
has been applied is wdl defined or described in Civic Education 
Circular No. i, issued by the United States Bureau of Education: 

" The aim of community dvics is to help the child to know his com- 
munity — not merely a lot of facts about it, but the meaning of fais 
community life, what it does for him and how it does it, what the 
community has a right to expect from him, and how he may fulfil 
his obligation: meanwhile cultivating in him the essential qualities 
and habits of good citizenship, 

"Community civics lays emphaas upon the local community be- 
cause (i) it is the community with which every citizen, especially 
the child, comes into most intimate relations, and which is always 
in the for«%round of ei^ierience; (2) it b easier for the child, as for 
any dtizen, to realize his membership in the local community, to feel 
a. sense of personal responsibility for it, and to enter into actual co- 
operation with it, than is the case with the national community. 

"But our nation and our state are communities, as well as our dty 
or viUf^, and a child is a citizen of the larger as of the smaller com- 
munity. The significance of the tenn 'community dvics' does not lie 
in its geographical implications, but in its implication of community 
relations, of a community of interests. ... It is a question of point 
of view; and community dvics applies this point of view to the study 
of the national community as well as to the study of the local com- 
munity." 

n. specific Aims of Commtutlty Civics. 

To accomplish its part in the training for citizenship com- 
munity civics should aim primarily to lead the pupil: 

I. To see the impwtance and significance of the dements <A 
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community welfare in their relation to lumself, and to the com- 
munities of which he is a. member; 

3, To know the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, 
that exist to secure these elements of community welfare; 

3. To recognize his civic obligations, present and future, and 
to respond to them by appropriate action. 

m. Elements of Welfare Suggested as Topics. 

For this course in community dvics, it is suggested that the 
following elements of welfare be studied as tc^cs: 

Health; Protection of Life and Property; Recreation; Educa- 
tion; Civic Beauty; Communication; Transportation; Migra- 
tion; Wealth; Charities; Correction. 

As each community function is taken vp, the governmental 
agency or mechanism which perf<Hins this service should be 
carefully noted as well as any private organization that may be 
cooperating with that agency. Later in the course, a review of 
these various departments, bureaus, commissions or associations 
— ^both as to how they are organized and as to how they are 
financed — should be conducted; and in such a way as to show 
dearly the structure of our government, local, state and na- 
tional. And, finally, care must be taken to give some considera- 
tion to such important b^ics as the nomination of candidates, 
party campaigns, and the simpler sort <£ court proceedings. 

The attempt has been made to arrange these elements of 
welfare in an order that seems smtable for teaching, but each 
teacher will be obliged to exercise judgment in adapting the order 
to the needs and current interests of the class. 

IV. Social Facts xipoa which the Melbod should be Based. 

The pupil is a young citizen with real present interests at 
stake. He is dependent upon the community fco* his education, 
for recreation, for the protection of health, life and property, 
for the beauty of his surroundings, for the ease with which he 
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nia,y communicate with liis friends. Moreover, his cooperation 
in many phases of commmiity life is quite as inq>ortant as that 
of the adult, especially in the form of public (pinion. Hence it 
is the task of the teacher not to attempt to create an artificiai 
interest for future use, but to develop existing interests and 
present citizenship. 

The amoimt of dvic information possessed collectively by 
an ordinary class of wide-awake young dtizens twelve to fifteen 
years of age is surprisingly lai^. But it is fragmentary, and 
usually unorganized. It is, therefore, important to teach the 
pupils how to test and organize this knowledge, always re- 
membering that they will be most ready to act on those convic- 
tions which they have helped to form for themselves. 

It should be remembered, finally, that the class has the es- 
sential characteristics of a community, and that, therefore, the 
methods by which the class exercises are conducted are of the 
utmost impratance in the cultivation of civic qualities and hab- 
its. CoSperation in contributing information; the give-and-take 
of class discusdon; r^ard for the contributions and opinions 
of others; personal responsibility for the class welfare; the at- 
titude of the teacher as a fellow-citizen with the piq)ils, and a 
learner along with them: — all of these help to cultivate interest, 
judgment, initiative, co5peration, power to organize knowledge, 
and other qualities of good citizenship. In short, the class 
should exemplify the right community spirit. 

V. Method of Teaching Community CiTics. 

The study of each tdpic of this kind should consist (^ the 
following steps: 
1. Approach to the Topic. 

In b^inning the study of an elranent of welfare, the teacher 
should lead the pupils to realize its importance to themselves, 
to their neighbors, and to the community, and to see the de- 
pendence of the individual lyton social agencies. 
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Much depends upon the method of approach. The plannini; 
of an approach appri^riate to a given tcpk and applicable to 
a given class calls for ingaiuity and resourcefulness. It is es- 
pedally important to draw upon the experience and observa- 
tion of the class — to have the class consciously pool their ex- 
perience. 

2. IneesUgaUon of Agencies. 

Tlie knowledge of the class should now be extended by a 
ccmcrete and more or less detailed investigation of the agencies 
through which society aims to secure this particular element of 
welfare. These investigations should consist largely (A first- 
hand observation and study of local conditions. 

It is advised that the first subject considered in the course be 
investigated by the entire class under the direction of the teacha, 
so as to get a method of work. After that, agendes may be 
studied sometimes by the class as a whole and sconetimes by 
groups oi pupils, the choice of procedure depending on the diffi- 
culty of the agency, its impwtance, and the degree to which the 
class has secured a social point of view. 

The subjects which are comprehended under each topic are 
so many that no attempt should be made to have the class as a 
whole study them all intensively. Such an attempt would 
result in superficiality, kill interest, and defeat the purpose of 
the course. In general the more skillful the teacher, themorewill 
he find which the class can do profitably under any agency. It 
will often be found advisable to study in detail one or m<H:e 
agendes under a given topic, and then to make a rapid survey 
of others. 

In selecting the agendes for intensive study it will be pref^- 
able, espedally at the start, to select those which are either: 

(a) of current interest to the community,— such as a pr<^)osed 
state road, new health regulations in view of a recent ^idemic, 
or a new ^tem of fire protection; 
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(b) of immediate interest to the class, — such as an athletic 
field, a new school building, moving picture shows, schod 
lunches, rules of athletic associations, boy scouts; or 

(c) of special interest to the teacher, — where the teach» fa 
so familiar with all the agendes that he can deal with them effect- 
ively, thus Tnqlfing the study more profitable to the pupils. 

3. Secognttion of Responsibility. 

A lesson in community civics Is not complete unless it leaves 
with the piq>il a sense of his personal responsibility and results 
in right action. To attain these ends fa perhaps the most diffi- 
cult and delicate task of the teacher. A pr<^>er sense of respon- 
^Hity can only grow out oi a correct perception of a social 
situation, and a desire to act, from a realization of vital interest 
in the situation. 

A distinction should be made between the present and future 
civic duties of junior high school pupUs. They have some civic 
responsibilities now ; others await them in adult life. They must 
be prepared foT both. The teacher should be careful to cultivate 
judgment as to the kinds of things for which the pupils should 
assume responsibility now. For example, pi^ils can hardly 
have any large responsibility for the water supply of their com- 
munity; but they can help to conserve it by avoiding waste 
from water taps, and they can help to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease by usii^ individual drinking cups and by cultivating a 
sentiment at home against contaminating the sources of water 
simply, especially If weUs or springs are used. 

A distinction should be made also between the duties of the 
ciUzett and the duties of the official. The citizen selects the 
official and should hold him to his task. Tlie dtizen must know 
the purpose to be achieved, the official must find out how to 
achieve tt; the citizen needs a sense of values, the official needs 
technical knowledge; the citizen must be a competent employer, 
the official a CMi^tent executive. 
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Id the past much dvic instructicBi has been ineffective be- 
cause it has left the pupil to vark out for himself the applica^ 
tion of general principles to amduct The tianslation of prin- 
ciples into conduct is more difficult than the comprehen^on of 
the principles thranselves. It is largely a matter of motive, 
reinforced by judgment and initiative. To cultivate these is 
the teacher's greatest task. Accordingly, the natural human 
motive of self-interest should be recognized. It is not only 
legitimate, but in every way desirable, to demonstrate the rela- 
ti<m of dvic conduct to self-interest, and to utilize the latter as 
a channel through which to develc^ a broad spirit of service. 
ITius the pupil may come to perceive that Aw interest is a part 
of the common interest, and so arrive at an ideal altruism that 
shall lead to the placing of the interest of others — of the com- 
munity — above the interest of self. 

B. THE COURSE OF STUDY 

Getierat Outline 

Tlie main topics have already been given under the title, 
"Elements of Welfare"; and mention was there made <rf the 
need and use of various social agencies to secure these "ele- 
ments," It will now be in order to present s<«ne important 
topics and then to illustrate the method by which these may be 
developed with a class. For suggestions as to additional agen- 
cies under each of these headings teachers are referred to the 
Bulletin on the Teaching of Community Civics. 

TafwI. EeaUk 

The number of agencies in the following list to be investigated 
in detail will depend upon the time available and the relative 
importance <A this tc^ic, health, in the community and fc»r the 
class. Ccanmunity methods and agencies: 
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To secure Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Food. 

For Exerdse, for Cleanliness. 

To avoid Contagion, to restrict the use of Drugs. 

Topic II. Protection of Life and Property 

Agendes for the protectitm of life and propnty such as 

Police, Courts (dvfl and criminal). Legal Aid Societies. 

Militia, State Constabulary. 

Anny, Navy. 

Patents and Oqiyrights. 

TopicIII. Recreation 
Recieatton agencies and the community control of them such 
as the following may be discussed: 

Playgrounds, athletic fields and gymnasiums; Public baths, recrea- 
tion pieis and dance halls; Concerts, theatres and moving pictures; 
Botanical and zoological gardens, libraries, museums and art galler- 
ies ; Fish and game protection and national pai^ 

TopicIV. Education 

In the same ^urit and by similar methods such educational 

agencies and community functions as the following may be 

taken up for discussion so far as time and circumstances warrant ; 

1. Kindergartens, dementary schools (day, evening, summer, special), 

bi^ schools (day, evening, summer, special), private and co- 
operative schoob; Higher insritudons (different kinds and pur- 
poses of each) ; Coire^x)ndence schools (use and limitations) ; Sum- 
mer Chautauquas; Winter reading circles; Schools for defectives 
(blind, deaf, etc.) 

2. Educadonal agencies such as 

Public education associations; Home and School associations; 
The Foundations (Sage, General, Education Board, Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of Teaching) ; U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 
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Topic V. Civic Beauty 

Tlie fdlowiog is a list of topics rather tlian of agencies; but 

their study, of course, involves a consideration of corresponding 



Beauty in the borne and the scbool as evidenced in the caie of lawna, 

gardens, trees. 
Scbool architecture, improvement of grounds, school gaidening. 

Beauty in the street: 

The street plan; Construction and repair; Cleanliness; Provision iar 
rubbish; Unsightly objects — ^Telephone and electric li^t 
poles, bill-boards; Care and preservation of trees; Noise; 
T. ig h f in g at night. 

City— or town — planning: 

Street plan; Grouping of pubUc buildings; Industrial and residen- 
tial sections; R^ulation of height of buildings; Preservation of 
natural beauty. 

Topic VI. CommunicatioH 
Agencies such as: 
Postal service; Telegraph; Ocean cables; Wireless; Telephone. 

Topic VII. Transportation 

Agencies and the community service rendered by each: 

Roads, Bridges and Streets: 

Government control — county, state and nation. 
Highway Commissions. 

Department of Agriculture (Office of Public Roads). 
Post Office Department (Rural Delivery). 

Natural waterways; rivers, lakes, ocean. 
State bureaus and conmiissiotis. 
National 

Department of Commerce (Coast Surv^, Bureau 

of Navigation, Bureau of Li^thouses). 
Department of ihx Treasury (Life-sairing stations). 
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Department of War (River and Harbor Improvoneut). 
Department of Agriculture (Weather Bureau). 
International Waterways Commia^on. 
Interstate Commerce CommissJon. 
Railroads. 

Private corporations; State (railway or public service cun- 
mission); National (Interstate Commerce Commission). 

Electric raflways. 

Urban; surface, elevated, subway. 

Inteiurban: Private corporations; City govemmeats (fran- 
chises, commissions); State governments (public service 
commissions); National (Interstate Commerce Commia- 
aion). 
Steamship and other navigation lines. 

Topic VIII. MigraHon 
The following are some of the agencies that have more or less 
influence on migration: 

Federal Bureau of Immigration and Inspection Service. 

Federal Bureau of Naturalization. 

State departments of labor and employment bureaus. 

Steamship companies; Railroad companies; Corporation labor 
agents. 

Colonization societies; Immigration societies and other volun- 
tary organizations in the interest of immigrants; Chambers of Com- 
merce and similar organizations that seek to induce industries to 
establish themselves in dries; Wheat growers' associations, agricul- 
tural exhibits, county and state fairs, etc. 

Topic IX. Wealth 
The following are some of the agencies that might be con- 
sidered: 

I. Use and control of wealth in the community. 
a. Government control of prcfierty and wealth. 
State bureaus and commissions. 
Agriculture, labor, highways, etc.; Employment Bureaus. 
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State universities, agricultural and technical schools. 
State legislation. 
Wage laws, acddent liability, labor of women and children, 
woiking conditions. 
Federal departments, bureaus, commissions, etc 

Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Interior, Interstate 
Commerce Conmiission, etc.; Consular system; Federal Em- 
ployment Bureaus; Federal Reserve Board. 
Federal legislation (consider the legislation of the present or last 
session of Congress). 

Topic X. Charities 
Some of the important agencies under this tc^ic are the iiA- 
lowing: 
Local and state institutions for dq>endents and defectives; City 

and state departments of charities; Charity organization sodetiesi 
Vduntary charitable organizations; Churches; Fraternal organ- 
izations; Settlements; Relief and social service departments of 
business corporations; Schools of philanthropy; Philanthropic 
foundariona; Labor unions; Employment bureaus. 

Topic XI. CorrecUon 
Agencies mainly instrumental in dealing with delinqu^its 

are: 

Rules and laws: 

School regulations; Local ordinances; State laws; National laws. 

For law enforcement: 

Machinery of school admimstiation and discipline; Parental, 
truant and special schools; Reform schoob and reformatories; 
Jails and prisons; Labor colonies; Juvenile courts; Courts for 
adults; Probadon and parole; Prison reform associations. 

Topic XII. Bow Governmental Agencies are Conducted 
Note the following, among others: 
Direct self-government: 

The town meeting; National and state Consritutions as repr& 
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seotiiig the direct will of the people; Recent development of the 
initiative, lefeieodum and lecall. 

Repress tative self-government: 

Reasons for; Methods of representation; Proportional represen- 
tation. 

Division of governing powers: 

Local, state, national; Reason for such division; Relations be- 
tween state and local, between state and national. 

Separation of powers: 

Legislative, executive, judicial; Reasons for; Degrees of separa- 
tion in national, state, county, and city governments; Checks 
and balances. 

Selection of representatives: 

The suffrage; Nominations; Omventions; Direct primaries; 
Preferential primaries; Elections; Party systems; Short ballot. 
The dvil service, dvil service reform. 
Machine politics. 

Topic XIII. General Orgamzaiion oj Government ^ 
, At this point specific attention may well be given to the ma- 
chinery of government. While incidental instruction as to 
governmental agencies has necessarily been imparted through- 
out the previous functional study, the course will fail in one of its 
chief purjxaes if the various units of government are not now 
considered as a whole and if some special attention is not given 
to government organization. Teachers will of course exercise 
judgment as to the extent to which these tidies may be treated 
and adapt the instructirai so as to meet the needs of junior 



County Government: County Commiasionere: Sheriff, Attorney, 
Oerit, Judges, lYeasurer, Assessor, Tax Collector, Surveyor, 
Superintendent of Schoob, Physician, Probation Officer, Au- 
ditor. 
I In the preparation of Topic Xm, ud was received from the New York 

Course of Study for Elementaiy Schools. 
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City Government: Charter; Executive — Mayor; I^egislative — Boaid 
of Aldeimen, City Council or Conunissioners; Judidaiy — Civil, 
Criminal, Children's Court. 
Departmmts: purpose, organization, cost. 
Health, Education, Public UtiKties, Fire, Police and Public 
Safety, Finance, Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation facilities, 
Civil Service- 
State Government: Constitution. 
Executive — Governor. 

Legislative — ^House of Representatives, Senate. 
Judiciary — Supreme Courts and Courts of ^ipeal. District 

Courts. 
Boards, Commissions and Commissioners such as: Banking, In- 
surance, Education, Charities and Correction, Health, Public 
Utilities, State Institutions, etc. 
National Government: Constitution. 
Executive — President and Cabinet. 

Legislative — Congress: Senate and House of Representatives. 
Judicial — Siq>reme Court — Circuit Courts of Appeals — Dis- 
trict Courts. 
Special attention may be given to the Bureau of Education, 
Public Health Service, Department of Agriculture, etc. 

Topic XIV. HowGovemmenkdAgettcies are Financed 
The following may be investigated: 
Sources of revenue. 
Methods of taxation. 

Budget making; ^:{)ro[»iaticms; Assessment; Equalization; Ex- 
emptions; Imposts and excises. 
Methods of checking expenditures. 

Reports; Audits; Budget exhibits. 
Methods of borrowing money. 

Topic XV. How Voluntary Agencies are Conducted and Financed 

Numerous private wganizatioos — local, state and national — 

that coSperate with governmental agencies have already been 
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noted in the ftx^Mug (Uscusnon (A the ageodts throu^ 
which the elements ot welfare are served. But it may prove 
worth whOe, if time permits, to discuss a few c^ these vcA- 
untary agencies in greater detail. FoUowing is a partial list: 

Private ho^ital; playground assodation; charity organization society; 
social settlement; board of trade or chamber of commerce; child 
labor organization; humane society; bureau (^ municipal le- 
seajch; consumers' league; local newspaper. 

Method 

The method suggested for this course in civics has already 
been briefly described, with its three-fold division of (i) Ap- 
proach to Topic; (2) Investigation of Agencies; (3) Recogmtion of 
ResptmsibUity. This method is worked out in detail for a few 
topics in the Bulletin on the Teaching of Community Civics, 
to which the teacher is referred for specific suggestions. The 
plan for one of the topics is reproduced by way of illustradon, 
along with a model lesson on Roads E^>ecially adapted for use in 
rural schools. 

It must be remembered that all the "elements" are appli- 
cable alike to a small village or to a great city, while the " agen- 
cies " must vary with time and place. Only such f^;encies as are 
of interest and importance to the class or to the community at 
large should be considered at all. This, of course, will call for 
careful selection and emphasis. 

Protection of XJfe and Property. 

Approach to the Topic. 

One way to approach this topic is throu^ a discussion of some 
dramatic accident that has occurred in the vicinity, or that has 
gained pixHuinence throt^h the newspapers, such as the burning 
of a part of Salem, Mass., the shirtwaist factory fire in New 
York Ci^, or the recent floods in Ohio and Indiana, and then to 
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ohibit statistics (iriiich the pupils themselves may gather) to 
show that accidents less dramatic but of common occurrence 
result, in the aggregate, in more terrible loss of life and greater 
destructitm oi property. Instances may be found in the annual 
loss from fire, the railroad or mining accidents of the past year, 
injuries occurring in the ordinary course of traffic m the streets 
of a large city, or the loss of life and limb on the Fourth of 
July. 

Ctmipare the attitude of different people toward the removal 
of causes of accidents: for example, the attitude of the Chinese 
toward the inundation of their rivers as compared with that of 
the pe<q>le along the Missis^ppi. Why the difference? (Note, 
however, the unnecessary loss of life and property in this coun- 
try from periodic floods.) Ccnnpare the frequency of railroad 
accidents in this country with that in England and in Germany. 

Note the growing movement in behalf of protection of life and 
pr<^)erty in this country as illustrated by the "safety first" 
movement. What has brought about the changed attitude? 
Give illustrations from your own community. 

Ineestigation of Agencies. 

The study of means adt^ted to protect life and pr<f>erty 
should commence with conditions that are very near to the 
pupils. In case the investigation starts with fire prevention 
in the home, information on such lines as the following may be 
sought: 

Of what material is your house built? Is there need for fire-esc!y>es 
and are such provided? Is there any danger of fire from stoves or 
furnaces in your house? Is gasoline or any other explosive kept in the 
house and if so what caie is taken of it? Is there any danger from 
lighted matches? If you have electiidty how is the current insulated? 
In case a fire broke out what steps would you take? Where is the 
nearest fire-alarm box? How would you send in an alarm? Is the 
water supply adequate to extinguish a fire? With reference to how 
many of th^ pcnnts are there laws in your community? 
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It is better, however, instead of asking the pupils detailed, 
leading questions such as those above, to seek to draw them out 
as to the souices of danger to life and property in their own 
homes. Let them meoticoi materiab of construction, fire- 
escapes, matches, etc. FrtHO their miscellaneous list, brought 
out by free and genraal discussion, a cctrected and classified 
list may be compiled and placed on the blackboard in good 
order as a basis for further discussion. This will stimulate 
initiative and give the piq>il3 fmictice in (oganizing their own 
knowledge. 

A similar plan may be followed with r{$;ard to the provisions 
for safety in the schod biulding and elsewhere. 

Responsibility of the Cittien. 

Even a cunory analysis of the causes of the fires occunit^ 
annually in a community, tt^ether with an echibit of the cost 
to the community, will of itself suggest the heavy responsibility 
resting on each dtlz^i iot the prevention of fire. A study of 
the causes of accidents on the street will impress the same idea. 

Habits of destruction and vandalism, when they prevail among 
boys, are not always easy to overcome. But more can be done 
to this end by a vivid demonstration of the social ccaisequences 
of such practices tlirough an array of concrete situations which 
will of themselves appeal to sdf-interest, to the sporit of the 
"square deal," and to a proud sense of personal re^»onsibility, 
than by [nreadmient. 

Flails should be taught the proper use (^ safety devices and 
the precautions that they should take in order to protect both 
themselves and their fellow-citizens. In one scho<d in a large 
dty a model of a street car pIatf(Hin was placed in the gymna- 
sium and the pistils were trained to get oS the car facing forward. 
The importance of fire drills in the schools should be thoroughly 
discussed, and these drills held often enough to secure rapid and 
mderly en4>^ing oL the building. Similarly the class should 
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discuss tbe prapet procedure in case oi a fire in any other build- 
ing, such as a theatre. Probably in every town and dty there 
are devices, such as fire-alarm boxes, that the local authorities 
would gladly have pupils trained to use ccffrectly. Quite likely 
the fire departm^it would lend a sample box to the school so 
that each pt^ could learn the prc^>er method erf turning in an 
alarm. The class may discuss the stq>s that should be taken by 
the citizen to secure the installation ai safety devices either in his 
own dwelling or in public buildings or in cars and factories. 

For suggestive outlines as to the treatment of Health, Rec- 
reation, EducatitHi, Civic Beauty, Communication, Trans- 
portation, Charities and Correction consult Bulletin on the 
Teaching (rf Community Civics. 

Professw J. F. Smith <rf Berea College, submitted to the Bu- 
reau of Education the following outline on Country Roads and 
it is here reproduced as a good concrete example for use in rural 
communities. In this study numerous photographs are used. 
Walks are taken over good and bad roads for first-hand study. 
Teacher and pupils actually do a piece of road work. Bulletins 
regarding road building are placed in the hands of the pupils. 
Endeavor is made to have a few yards of model road built near 
the school house. 
A. I. Study and report on conditions of road in the community. 
Draw a map of the community indicating roads. Which 
are diit roads, rock roads, other kinds? Which aie wdl 
graded, well crowned? Note ^de ditches; are they ade- 
quate? Note culverts and bridges. Estimate number of 
miles of roads in the community, public and private. 

2. Study road-making material in the community. Note places 

where limestone is found; sandstone, slate, gravel. Are 
these materials accessible? 

3. Find out cost of hauling in the community. Consult wagon- 

ers and learn charges per hundred pounds for freight and 
farm produce. Can farmers afiord to market produce at 
present cost of cartage? Find out how much freight is 
hauled into the community annu^y and compute amount 
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paid for this. How long will wagon and set of harness last 
on the roadsP How long on good roads? Difference in 
cost for 10 years? How much could the people who buy 
supplies afford to sptnd on road upkeep each year in order 
to cut down freight rates? 
4. Compare cost of hauling here with cost in European countries 
where the best roads exist. What over-tax do the people 
have to pay? Note that this over-tax b in the foim (rf 
higher prices for household necessities and in smaller 
profits for farm produce. 

B. Road building: 

Determioe kind of road; the location; grades, how grades aSect 
the haul; tlie drainage — level and steep roads, side ditches, 
culverts, subdraiaage, crown; actual construction — tools, 
funds, means employed. 

C. Road maintenance: 

Kind of material to use; regular attention necessary; the tools; 
the king's ^lit-Iog drag. 

D. What good toads mean to a community: 

The economic problem. How they enhance value of land. 
Means of communication. Better social life.' 

CONCLUSION 
TTie last four bqncs given in the outline — ^how govemmental 
agencies are conducted, general oiganization <£ government, 
how govemmental agaides are financed, how voluntary agen- 
cies are conducted and financed — are intended to form the basis 
of a review of the organization of government and of cooper- 
ating private associations, which have been only incidentally 
touched upon in considering the various agencies. Tius will 
place a skeleton or framework within the living structure which 
teacher and pupils have been erecting during the year. The 
treatment of each tcquc has led to the corresponding department 
of govenmient and its organization for the special function per- 
formed. It merely remains therefore to treat the relation of 
'Taken from Civic Education Series, No. 4. 
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departmeats and their combinatioD into the units of govern- 
ment — cxiunty, dty, state, and nation. Organization charts and 
the graphic method of presentii^ a summary of the essential 
relatlcms between various (^visions and officers can be used to 
great advantage. Emphasis may well be given here to the 
state as a wh<de: its broad significance, its all cumprehensiveness, 
its vital impOTtance to community life. 

City chart^s or ordinances, state constitutions or laws, the 
federal Constitution or acts of Congressman these should be 
used throu^out the course, along with departmental reports, 
maps, charts, models, samples, etc., as collateral materiaL A 
civics laboratory will come to be r^arded in the same light as 
those for physics, chmiistry, and biology. 

3. Senior TTIgh SchooL 

On account of the changes already made in dvic instruction 
in the elementary grades and in view of further modifications 
now under way it becomes necessary to revise somewhat the 
formal plan of civics course as offered in many secondary 
scboc^ Such a revision has already been undertaken by 
many principals and instructors and the results are very 
gratifying. This revision has been accomplished mostly ui 
schools in which provision is made for a yeai course in 
government with supplementary readings, field work, reports, 
constant class discussions on current political events and 
the use of graphic methods in the presentation of govern- 
ment facts. The content of the course is sufficiently exten- 
sive to warrant a full year for this instruction. But in many 
schools it is not practicable to devote a full year to the sub- 
ject and the common arrangement is to combine a half year 
of government with a half year of history or Economics. An 
experiment which is being tried in some communities is to c^er 
a full year of social science (excluding history) combining topics 
from elementary sociology, economics and government into some- 
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what of a umfied course. This plan, although it has many ad- 
vocates, has not been suffidently tried nor well enough developed 
by sec<»idary school instructors to offer any definite guidance 
to teachers. Moreover, a large part of the content does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of this Association. And while the devel- 
opment of methods and courses of study naturally will be the 
result of the work of educators in the secondary schools, never- 
theless it seems to this comniittee that the American Economic 
Association and the Sociological Society should join with the 
Political Science Association, the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Bureau of Education in the furtherance and duxc- 
tion <rf Social Science instruction in secondary schools. To this 
end a committee should be constituted from the various (vgani- 
zations and agencies interested in this work to aid in the prepa- 
ration of courses of study and in the unification of instruction 
in the public schools and higher institutions. 

For the schools which now give a full year to the study of gov- 
ernment, for those which give a half year to the subject, and for 
the government portion of a course where the sodal science 
plan is undertaken the committee offers a few suggestions. 
The t<q)ics included can be treated brieSy or expanded to suit 
the special needs of each instructor. And above all, the sugges- 
tions are presented in a tentative form for such adoption and use 
as may seem advisable in each individual instance. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE IN CIVICS FOR SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL' 
Gmeral Suggestions 
The rdation to each other of the local, state and federal units of gov- 
ernment is presented on large diarts which are before the eyes of 
' This outline is meant to do nothing more than suggest a method of ap- 
proach, and is not submitted as a syllabus in civics. Its preparation is 
largely the wot^ of Messrs. W. W. Rogers, S. J. Jumnefaky, E. D. Lewis, 
G. D. Luetacher, and H. C.'Thomas of the New York Qty high schools, with 
the coOpention of Messrs. S. B. Howe and D. C. Enowlton of New Jersey. 
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the pupils as much of the time as is possible. The charts are 
thoroughly explained at one of the early meetings of the class, and 
are referred to in discussion with sufficient frequency to plant 
their content permanently in the minds of the pupils as the baas 
of all their thinking. 

The relation to each other of the elementary functions of govenmitsit, 
— legislation, adjudication and administration, — is also graphically 
presented in a similar way to that uaed for the geographical units. 

Each student is provided with a conveoient handbook of facts and 
early in the course is tau^t the method of finding the information 
he wishes in addition to that given in the handbook by consulting 
indices, encyclopedis and the like. 

Consequently it is possible to devote a large part of the time as- 
signed to "recitation" to discussion, the puiposeof which b to 
answer the questions suggested to the pupils by their reading; to 
select for them those facts which it is important for them to try to 
remember; and to organize those facts into a system of political 
thought. 

Pari I 
Slate GosertaiKtit 

This topic is placed first because the American State is the base unit 
of government with us. All other geograi^cal units are divbions 
of the state except the United States which is a federation of com- 
monwealths. The laws determining all of our fundamental rights 
and duties and a large majority of our legal relations are state 
laws; but state government has been woefully neglected, and is at 
present the least efficient of all our public activities. 
I. Legislation is the basic political function and may be divided into 
three kinds: 

(A) Constitution-making. 

(B) Statute-making. 

(C) Ordinance-making. 
(A) Constitutions. 1 

(a) The origin of the idea. 

(t) Constitutions of clubs and societies. 
(?) Charters of corporations. 
(3) Colonial charters, 
I Each pupil is required to familiarise himself somewhat with the charactei- 
istics of the constitutkin of his own state, and the charter of bb own dty. 
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Q)) Methods of writing constitutions in America. 

(c) The ideal constitution. 

(d) Outline of the content of several rquresentatlve state 

constitutions, 
(i) Bill of rights, and its purpose, 
(a) TTie njachinery of governmeat. 

(3) Miscellaneous provisions and tbnr growth. 

(4) Methods of amendment. 

(B) Statute-making, and the meaning of law.' 

(a) Direct legislation; initiative and referendum; methods 

and results. 
0>) Legislation through representatives. 
(i) Organization of the legislature,' 

Methods of apportioning and electing members. 
The bicameral vs. the unicameral system. 
Officers of the l^islative chambers. 
Conmiittees. 
(a) Methods of procedure. 

Annual vs. biennial sessions. 
Freedom of debate. 
The governor's message. 
Tlie party pledges. 
The initiation of bills. 
Methods of drafting bills. 
Committee hearings and rq>orts. 
Safeguards in the constitution and the rules. 
The governor's veto. 

Hie test before the courts. Power of the courts 
over legislation under our system. 

'Here the teacher takes time to make dear tHe idea of law as the baas 
of social order using for illustratioa the rules of the school, and if they are 
available the rules enacted by the pupil self-govemmeot organization or 
the athletic association. It is improbable that all teachers will be able to 
convey to pupils an adequate idea of the relation of law to peace, justiix and 
contentment; even those teachers who have the idea clear in their own 
minds may not be able to convey it because of the immaturity of the pupils. 
But without a fair conception of law, a study of government is an aimless 
and a fonnless confu^on. 

> Compare with the English house of commons and the En^ish caUnet 
whatpoanUe. 
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(3) Defects in tbe system. 

Lack of responsible leadership, Cf. Engli^ 
Prime Minister. 

Lack of efficient drafting methods. 

Log-rolling and lobbying. 

Excessive quantities of statutes. 

Special and local legislation. 

Temptation to young and inexperienced mem- 
bers of the legislature, 
I (4) Suggested remedies. 

Well guarded pos^bilities of direct legislatioii. 

Leadership by the govemoi and bis calDicet. 

A latgn: amount of popular interest and a 
keener sense of the citizen's responsibilities. 

Proportional representation. 

An dSdent system of Bill Drafting. 
(C) Ordinance-making. 

(a) Legislative powers delegated to counties and munid* 

pah ties in the constitution or in the statutes. 

(b) Methods of l^islation in the county. 

(c) Town meetings and tbedi l^slative processes. 

(d) Munidpal legislation.' 

Boards of Aldermen, dty councils and commissions, 
n. Adjudication is the process of interpreting the laws and deter- 
mining when they have been violated by oSenses against in- 
dividuals or against sodety. < 
(A) Organization of tbe courts. 

(a) The system and basis of graded courts. 

(i) Minor courts. 

(2) County courts. 

(3) State courts. 

{4) Special courts, — probate, claims, juvenile, etc 

(b) Officers of the courts. 

(i) Judges. 

Function of the judge fully set forth. 
Methods of selection. 
' The discussion of legislation for a state applies with equal force to that 
for a munidpality as to number of chambers, aeaaons, methods of organiza- 
tion, and the nature of the output. Each teacher must adjust his discus. 
sioQ to the locaUty in which he lives, whether town, county, or dty. 
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Length of teim. 
Salary. 
Removal. 
b) Juri«. 

Kinds of juries, their origin and the function of 

Methods of selection. 

(3) Prosecutors and public defenders. 

(4) Other officers, clerks, recorders, etc. 

(5) The bar and legal ethics. 

(B) Procedure.' 

(a) Criminal procedure. 
G>) Civil procedure. 

(C) Defects in our system. 

(a) Prolonged htigation. 

(b) Expensive litigation. 

(c) Complicated and technical processes. 
0>) Proposed remedies. 

(a) A higher type of judge. 

(i) By appointment instead of election, 
(z) By a public opinion demanding a bett« type of 
judge. 

(b) Simplification of our rules of practice. 

(c) A more intelligent system of legislation which may pro- 

duce laws that are intelligible. 

m. The Execution of the Law and the administration of Public 
Affairs. 
(A) The machinery of administration.* 
(a) For the State as a whole. 

* Pupils visit a court room when possible. If this is not possible, the 
teacher should make plain to them in outline under a and b, such elements 
as the complaint, the answer, the charge to the jury, and the like. A well 
conducted mock trial is found to be useful for this. Attention will be cen- 
tred on these steps as parts of an effort to secure justice; not as part of a 
foimidahle system to be learned like the irregular verbs or the locatiwi of 
Madagascar. 

* As far as is practicable, the information under A is graphically presented 
in charts. No more time is given in class to ndtadon about machinery 
Ulan is necessary to stimulate the pupil to remember the important facta. 
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(i) The governor. 

Method of nomination and elec t JML* 

Party machinery. 

Party activity. 

Ballots and ballot laws. 

Primary system. 
(3) Other state officials, and their selecti<HL 

The short ballot system, 

(3) The permanent dvO service. 

Tlie difference between policy determining 

officials and civil servants. 
Some idea of the history of the merit system. 
The difficulties placed in the way of the system 

by the defects of human nature. 

(4) Boards, commis^ons, and general confusion. 
(b> For the County. 

The officers and their selection, 
(c) For the Town. 

Tbt officers and their selection. 

Generally the interest of the work conducted as this outline indicates is 
siiffirient to accomplish this purpose. It is particutariy important for the 
success of the work that the teacher fed obliged to teach only the facts 
thatheknons, and not try to prepare his lessons from day today. Heshouki 
be content to teach the government of the local unit and State in which his 
school is situated^ and if he does not kncyw the organization of these he 
should make an earnest effort during some summer vacation to leara them 
thoroughly. He should not hesitate to say frankly that he does not know 
all about the complicated mechanism of government, but is willing to help 
the pupils to learn as much of it as they wish to learn. He will of course 
avail himse lf of the help to be gotten from the published reports of public 
officials of his locality and State. Many helpful pictures may be obtained 
and in some states lantem slides are available for an occasional illustrated 

' Here is presented the organization of political parties in the State under 
consideration, with the relation of this organization to the national parties. 
The methods of nominating and electing public servants may here be made 
dear once for all. Some teachers find it preferable to do this above (B, b, i> 
wlKn the selection of representatives for the legislature is under discusaon. 
It IS particularly deniable that a teacher teach government in the way he 
sees It, leaving room in hia discussion for difierences of opinion and point of 
view and avoiding emphasis on matters of opinion. He cannot make it 
vital unksa he teaches his way what kt sees. 
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(d) For the Qty. 

The officers and thek selection. 

(i) Under the old system, 

(i) The commission plan of city government. 

(3) The commission manager plan. 

(B) Problems of administration.' 

(a) The preservation of peace and order, the police and the 

militia. 

(b) The protection of property and persons. 

(c) The preservation of hralth.* 

I Each of the main functions, the effidoit performance of which consti- 
tutes the problem of the ministrant side of government, is studied by the class 
as fuUy as the time available permits; and time is saved from the discussion 
of machinery and organization for much fuller discussion of these functions 
than has heretofore been the custom. Not a few teachers find it advisable 
to present at this point in one meeting of the class an outline of the organiza- 
tion of the federal administration, and then in the discussion of each of the 
functions taken up bring into the discusaon the part played by the Federal 
government as wdl as that by the State and the local unit in wUch the school 
is situated. The class takes up each fimction with the notion dearly in 
mind that here is a great sodal problem (tite preservation of health, the 
education of citizens, tite caie of dependent and delinquent classes) and pro- 
ceeds to study the present available methods for its solution, incidentally 
learning something of the difficulties in the way of the organization of public 
activities, the selection of officials, and the securing of public support for 
efficient servants who are not also efficient poUtidans. 

* It is of course imposdble for all of any class to study aU of the functions 
of government thoroughly, and it is unnecessary that this be done. The 
object sought is not infonuaUon about these functions, but a conception of 
the way government works, — a vital grasp of the thing from an observation 
of its detul. One small group of students in a class takes up the organiza- 
tion for the care of health, and reports on this to the class. They study 
what is done by the local board of health, the powers of the board, its rela- 
titm to the state board, the relation of both to Federal organs such as the 
PubUc Health Service of the Treasury Department. They know something 
of pure food activities of the Dqiartment of Agriculture and of the State; 
the quarantine laws; and the like. They thus grasp as fully as children of 
their age can, the complicated system of health administration and form 
some idea of the pernicious influence of that type of politician who thinks 
any faithful henchrnan is suitable for a job in the health department. It is 
advisable to ^>ecialize a part of this work when possible by the discussion 
of some epidemic or nuisance with which the pupils are acquainted in their 
home lives. 
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(d) EducatioiL' 

(e) ConsCTvatioii and development of public resources, in- 

duding agriculture. 
(0 Public vorka, roads and buildings. 
(g) Alt and esthetic development, 
(h) City planning and the development of the dty and 

country for future generations, 
(i) Charities and collection. 

(C) Defects in our system. 

(a) Excessive respect for individual tights. 

(b) The spoila syston still surviving in the dvil service. 

(c) The long ballot which makes intelligent dection 

iii^>osubIe. 

(d) P<q>ular indiSaeoce to effid«icy in public and pri- 

vate ofiaiis. 

(e) Public ignorance of the nature of the work of govern- 

ment and therefore inability to judge the nature of 
the public service required. 
(0 Superstitious reverence for the separation of powers. 

I Another group of the suae daas may study and report on tbe educa- 
tional function. Tliere is no more ill nmina ring subject for our general pur- 
pose. Tile cost of the schools as represented in the dty, the State and the 
Federal budgets; tbe powers of the local school boards; of the State superin- 
tendent of education; the service rendered by tbe Federal Bureau, with its 
qilaidid system of collecting and distributing information. The overlap- 
I^Dg of functions and the resulting waste of energy when various units 
proceed to tbe coUectiDg of information on the same subjects, here appear. 
Under the growing activities of the schools, such as free lunches, i^yground 
equipment, eta, there is introduced an elementary discussion of the problems 
of socdaliam and individualism. The public educational institutions are con- 
trasted with the private ones. Lunch Tooms run by the school are con- 
trasted with lunch rocuns to which the pupQs might go in the vicinity which 
are run by private persons. Paterrialism is explained to some extent in tl>e 
discussion of the compulsory education law, and the requirements that the 
tiealth of tbe pupils be cared for. Here the ffoup on this subject overiap 
with the group studying health, atuI some interesting Higmwrtn generally 
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PaetII 

Federal Government 

A union of conuDonwealthB tor purposes which require common action. 

I. Fedeial Le^pslation. 

(A) The Federal Constitution. 

(a) Origin of oui Fedeiul system. 

(i) Articles of Confederation and eailiei efforts at 

(3) The critical period. 

(3) Economic and political causes of the Conven- 
tion of 1787. 

(b) Content of the Constitution.' 

(c) Evolution of the Constitution under judidal deci~ 

(d) Evolution of the Constitution under public opinion. 

(e) Prob^l^ future development of the Constitution. 

(B) Federal Statutes. 

(a) Review organization of the legislative process as out- 

lined under State government. 

(b) Powers of Congress imder the Constitution. 

(c) Rq»d growth of these powers through custom and 

judicial decision, 

(d) The present tendency of development. 

(e) The basis of argument for local sdf-govemment as 

(qiposed to centralization in l^islation. 

n. Federal Adjudication. 

(A) Origin and growth of the Federal courts. 

(a) Jay's attitude toward their functions. 

(b) Marshall and his work. 

(c) Popular confidence in the Federal courts. 

(B) Review the organization and procedure of the judidaiy as 

outlined under state government. 

'Hie outline of the Constitution ia learned. The Constitudon itself is 
not memorized but carefully studied. Studying many books about a Con- 
a wtuch is not read is a conunon practice, but one that cannot be 
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(C) Relation of the Federal to the State couits as r^ards au- 

thority and fields of activity. 

Illustrate with one or two examples of conflict. 

(D) Compare the Federal judges with those of the States as 

re^rds reputation and efficiency; and ei^lsun the ad- 
vantages held by the Federal judges. 

in. Federal Administration. 

(A) Review the discussion of the State admini^iation, sub- 

stituting the President for the Governor. 

(B) Currency and Banking. 

(a) A medium of exchange. 

(b) A means of securing an elastic currency. 

(c) Government supervision. 

(d) The Kational Bank Act 

(e) The Federal Reserve. 

(C) The Army and Navy, 
CD) The Postal Service. 

(E) Promotion of Commerce and Industry. 

(F) Government of Dependencies. 

(a) Review the administration of territories by our gov- 

ernment since the Ordinance of 1787. 

(b) The American c»IoniaI policy is altruistic, not one 

of exploitation. 

(c) Discuss the holding of dependencies in the light of 

the principles of the Dedaration of Independence. 

(G) International ASairs. 

(a) The Preadent and the Secretary of State. 

(b) The Diplomatic system. 

(i) Its purpose. 

(2) Its origin and growth. 

(3) Its relation to spoils and patronage. 

(4) Methods of improving the diplomatic personnel. 

(c) TTie consular system. 

(i) Its purpose. 

(a) Its personnd and present weakness. 

(3} The need of the merit system in this s 
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(d) Our foreign pcdicy. 

(i) Entangling alliances, 
(a) The Monroe Doctrine. 

(3) Pan-Americanism. 

(4) The open-door in the East. 

(5) Our best ideab of treating weaker nations. 

(6) International arbitration. 

(7) The idea of a federation of the worid for in- 

ternational law, a court to interpret it, and 
sufficient force to have the court's awards re- 
spected. 
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Orr, William. The High School and the Civic Spirit, 18: 88-99. 
Journal of Pedagogy, December, 1905. 

Outline for the Study of American Civil Government in Secondary 
Schools prepared by New England History Teachers' Associa- 
tion. Macmillan, 1910. 

Penstone, M. M. Town Study, Suggestions for a Course of Lessons 
Preliminary to the Study of Civics, Illustrated. Pp. 454. 
London: National Society Depositoiy, 1910. 

Perrin, H. E. Patriotism in the Public Schoob, 20: 404-14. Educa- 
tion, March, 1900. 

Porritt, A. G. Feminization of our Schools and its Political Conse- 
quences, 41: 441-48. Educational Review, May, iqii. 

Posada, Adolfe. Deiecho Politico Comparado, Capitulos de In- 
strucdon. Pp. 351. Madrid: Suarez, 1906. 

Ruhlman, u. Kohler. StaatsbUrgerliche Erziehung. Pp. 36, Cohn, 
Jung National Liberator Reichswerband, 1910. 

Schaper, W. A. What Do Students Know about American Govem- 
' mcnt before Taking College Coiu-ses in Political Science? Journal 
of Pedagogy, June, 1906, Volume 18: 263-288. 

School City Methods. Outlook, 91: 777-778, April 3, 1907. Wodd's 
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Work, 26: 190-95, June, 1913. Outlook, 90: 939-4S, JDeccm- 

bcr 26, 190S. See also Outlook, 104: 847-48, August 16, 

1913. 
Sdf-Goveniment in Schools as a Training for Citizenship. See Wel- 
ling, R. W. G. School aty. 
Sfaddon, W. L. Citizenship and the Duties of a Citizen. Pp. 466. 

Welch, 1904. 
Shufro, James J. Tenn Plan in Civics, a Fourth Grade Syllabus 

Sdiool Work, 5: 409-25, January, 1907; and 9: 53-70, October, 

1910. 
Simons, R, S. The Juvenile Street Qeaning League of New York. 

American City, 3: 163-66, 239-43, October and November, 

191 o. 
Skinner, £. Mabel. Gvics: The Art of Qtizenah^. National Mu- 
nicipal Review, April, 1916. 
Snedden, David. What is Real Training for Citizenship. Washing- 
ton Education Association, Northwest Journal of Education, 

1911. Pp. 39-45- 
Social Studies, The Reorganization of. National Education Assoda- 

tioQ Committee on Social Studies in the Secondary Schools. 

Proceedings, 1913, Volume 4: 491-96; also Bulletin 41, 1913, 

of Bureau of Education of the United States. 
Stowe, Lyman Beecher. School R^ublio. Outlook,. 90: 93^ 

48. 
Sullivan, James. Training for Qtizenship, Pp. 4^53. Proceedings, 

History Teachers Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 

1913- 
r- — . Civics. "Bp. 34-a8. In Cyclopedia of Education by Paul 

Munioe, Volume 2. Macmillan, 1911. 
Syllabus of Civics for High Schools. R^;ent3 of the State of New 

York, r9ro. 
Syllabus of Civics for Elonentary Schools. Board of Education, 

Philadelphia, 191:6. 
Todd, £. S. Economic Ba^ for Civics Teaching. Education, 32: 

436-44, 478-84; March-^ril, 191a. 
Truning for Public Service. Publications of the New York Bureau 

of Mimidpal Research. 
Trotter, W, F. The Citizen and His Duties, Pp. riS- i907> 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Civic Educatkni Series: 

Community Civics, What Is It? 
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What Training for Citizenship Means. 

Civic Education in Schools. 

Civic Education in Secondary Schools. 

AIsoBuH^uu: 

No. 19, 1913. Pnnnotion of Peace. 

No. 41, 1913. Social Studies in Secondaiy Schools. 

No. 47, 1913. Civics Material in Government Publications. 

No. 17, 1915. Civic Education in Elementary Schools. 

No. 93, 1915. The Teaching of Community Civics. 
These publications may be had from the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, or from the Superintendent of Public Documents by 
the payment of 5 or 10 cents for each. 
Wauer, A, Was Soil der Deutsche StaatsbUrger Wissen? Pp. 17. 

Mdssen, 1910. 
Welling, R. W. G, Pupil Self-Govemment as a Training for Citizsi- 

ship. National Education Association Froceedings, 1911, 105-9. 

1903, 98-toi. 
White, A. D. The Pn)vim>n for Higher Instruction Bearing DirecUy 

upon Public AfFaris. House Executive Document 43, Part 9, 

46th Congiess, 3d Session. 
, Education in Political Science Tp. 51. Baltimore: Muipby, 

1879. 
, European Schools of History and FoUtics. Jtrfins Hopkms 

University Studies, Series 5, Volume 11. 
Wlcox, D. F. The American City, Chapter IV. Civic Education. 

Pp. gi-i3a Macmillan, 1904. 
Wilson, Woodiow. The Study of Politics. An Old Master and other 

E»ays. Pp. 31-57- Scribners, 1893, 
Wolfe, A. B. Shall We Have an Introductory Course in Social Sci- 
ences? Journal of Political Economy, 22: 253-67. March, 

1914. 
Wolf, H. Angeordnete Geschichte mer Er^ehung Zum Politische 

Denken und Wollen. Pp. 8-32. PedS^sche Archive, 1911. 
Wylie, R. C. Our Traming Schools for atizenship. Bibliotheca 

Sacra, 61:462-83. July, 1904. 
Zimmermann, P. StaatsbUrgerUche Erdehung. Pp. 67. Verlag der 

Mainbrtick, 1909. 

A few representative Elementary School Texts. 

Ashley, R. L. Govemmoit and the Gtizen. Pp. 353. Mac- 
millan, 1904. 
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Dium, A. W. The Community and the Citizen. Pp. 313. 
Heath, 1 914. 

Fonnaa, S. E. Essentials in Civil Government. Pp.asi. Ameri- 
can, 1909. 

Guitteau, W. B. Preparing for Citizenah^). Pp. 938. Hou^tcm, 
Mifflin, 1913. 

Hill, Mabel. Lessons for Junior Citizens. E^. 334. Ginn, 
1906. 
cf ewett, F. G. Town and City. Pp. 277. Ginn, 1906. 

L^p, J. A. Our America. The Elements of Civics. Bobba- 
Merrill. 1916. 

McCarthy, Swan and McMullin. Elementary Civics. Pp. 333. 
Thompson, Brown, 1916. 

Nida.W.L. City, State and Nation. Pp. 337. MacnuHan, 1915. 

A few repiesentative Secondary School Texts.^ 

Ashley, R.L. American Govemnaent. Pp.356- Macmillfln, 1913. 
Beard, C. A. American Citizenship. Pp. 336. Maonillan, 1915. 
Forman.S.E. The American Rqniblic Pp.359. Century, igii. 
Gamer, J. W. Government in the United States. ^. 416. 

American, 1913. 
Guitteau, W. B. Government and Politics in the United States. 

Pp.473- Houghton, 1911. 
James and Sanford. Government in State and Nation- Scribners, 

1914. 
Moses, Bernard. The Government of the United States. Pp. 

434. ^pleton, 1910. 
Smith, J. W. Tnuning for Citizenship. Pp. 345. Longmans, 

1907. 

B. BiBUOGSAPHICAL StTGOESTIONS TOR TeACBEBS 

I. General 
Bibliography of the Sodal Sdences, Edited by Hermann Beck; 
Berlin. One volume each year since 1895, the more recent ones 
with an index. 
Readers Guide to Economics, Sociology and Political Sdence, Bowker, 
R. R., and George Dee. Putnam, 1891, still of some value. 
' The highly developed dty high schools fiequently use such books as 
Beard's American Government and Politics, MacmiUan, and Biyce*! 
American Coounonwealth, abridged edition, MacmiUan. 
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Bibliography of Education, United States Bureau of Education, 
under tie direction of J. A, Wyer and others. 

Bibliogtapby of Munidp&l Govcnmient, W. B. Munro, Harvard press, 
191S. 

Handbook of History, Diplomacy and Government, A. B. Hait, 
Cambridge, 1903. 

Most articles in the better encyclopedias provide bibliogr^ihical in- 
formation, 
j^^^clopedia of American Government, 3 vols., Appleton, 1514. 

Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political 
History, 3 vols. J. J. Lalor, C. E. Merrill, 1899. 

Encyd(q>edia Britannica, nth Edition, is a mine of information. 

The Congrcssitmal Library service is generously and ab^ given to aU 
citizens who ask it. 

The United States Government issues a monthly list of publications 
from the government press, many of which are valuable to the 
teacher of government, and most of which may be had for a 
nconinal price. 

The Municipal Reference Library Notes, New York City, is a weekly 
list of pubhcations bearing on municipal government. 

Manuals and handbooks of American and other legislative bodies are 
of considerable interest to pupils if brought to their attention and 
explained. They generally contiun legislative rules and parlia- 
mentary practice, 

llie following handbooks give most of the constantly fhanging facts 
of pohtical machinery: 

Statesman's Yearbook, Macmillan. 

National Yearbook, Hammond. 

Whitaker's Almanack, London; American edition, Doubleday. 

American Yearbook, Appleton. 

South American Yearbook, Gassier, London. 

Other yearbooks for Russia, Japan, South Africa, China, etc. 

Hazell's Annals, London. 

The World Almanac, the New York World Press, a surpri^n^y full 
collection of all sorts of political information. 

Hie Brooklyn Eagle Almanac, particularly good far New York. 

2. Periodicals 
Proceedings of American Political Science Association, discontinued 

since igi4. Vols. I-XI. 
Proceedings of the National Municipal League. 
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Ammcaa Political Science Review, Vols. I-X. 

National Municipal Review, Vob I-V. 

Political Science Quarterly, Vob. I-XXX. 

Proceedings of the New Vork Academy of Political Science, Vols. 
I-VI. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vols I-LXn. 
The above series and the current issues of these publications contain 

articles, book reviews, and news and notes of inestimable value for 

reference use. 

Among the mcoe popular magazines may be mentioned as particularly 
useful to the teacher of govemmoit, The Survey, The Indepen- 
dent, The Forum, Literary Digest, "Hie Nation, The New Re- 
public, New York Times Monthly Review of Events, North 
American Review, The Outlook, "Die Review of Reviews, The 
American City. 

In English the best indices to periodicals are Poole's to 1906, and 
since igoo the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 

3. Books for Libraries and for Reference. Titles of Spectat Value for 
R^eraux are Indicated by a Star 



Adams, H. C. 
Agger, E. E. 



Angdl, Norman 
Ashley, Percy 



Bagehot, W. 
Baldwin, S. E. 



Public Finance, Henry Holt, 1905. 

Ite Budget in the American Common- 
wealths, Columbia University Stud- 
ies, tgo?. 

State Documents on Federal Rdar 
tions, Longmans, 1906. 

The Constitution and Other Select 
Documents Illustrative of the His- 
ttwy of France, 1789-1907. Min- 
neapolis, 1 90S. 

The Great Illusion, Putnams, rgtr. 

Local and Central Government, John 
Murray, 1906. 

American Federal State, Macmillan, 
191 1. 

English Constitution, Appleton, roog. 

Modem Political Institutions, Little, 
Brown, 1898. 

Tlie American Judiciary, Century, 
1905. 
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BasUble, C. F. 
•Beard, C. A. 



Beaid, M. R. 
Bluntschli, J. K. 



Bodley, J. S. C. 
Boigeaud, C. 



Bourinot, J. C. 
Brewer, D. J. 
Brooks, R. C. 
TBruere, Heniy 
•Bryce, James 



BuUock, Oiarles J. 
Burgess, John W. 
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The Operation of the Initiative, Ref- 
erendum and Recall in OregiHi, 
Macniilkn, 1915. 

Public Finance, Macmillan, 1903. 

American Government and Politics, 
Macmillan, igio. 

Readings in American Government, 
Macmillan, 191 4. 

The Supreme Court and The Con- 
stitution, Macmillan, 1912. 
^Imerican City Government, Century, 



Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, Macmillan, 1913. 

Economic Origins of Jefferaonian De- 
mocracy, Macmillan, 1915. 

Woman's Work in Municipalities, 
Appleton, 1915. 

Theory of the Modem State, Clarendon 
Press, 1895. 

France, 2 v., Macmillan, 1900. 

Adoption and Amendment of Consti- 
tutions in Eurt^ and America, 
1895. 

How Canada Is Governed, Copp, 
Clark, 1909. 

United States Supreme Court, Scrib- 
ners, 1903. 

Corruption in American Politics and 
Life, Dodd, Mead, 1910. 

The New City Government, Appleton, 
1013. 

The American Commonwealth, a v., 
Macmillan, 191 4. 

Abridged Edition, iqio. 

Studies in History and Juri^irudence, 
3 v., Oxford, 1901. 

Selected Readings in Public Finance, 
Ginn, r9o6. 

Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law, Ginn, 1890. 
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The RecondUation of Government 
with Liberty, Scribners, 1915. 

Why Should We Change Our Form 
of Government? Scribnen, igii. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Ziegler, 1893. 

Short Ballot Fiincqiles, Houston, 
Mifflin, 191 1. 

Organized Democracy. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of American 
Politics, Longmans, 1913. 

Municipal Administration and Ac- 
counting, Longmans, 1909. 

Presidential Problems, Century, 1904. 



Butler, Nicholas M. 



♦Cleveland, Frederick A. 



Cleveland, Grover 
'Commons, J. R. 
Cooley, T. M. 
Coolidge, A. C. 
Corwin, E. S. 
•Cotton, J. P. 
•Crofy, H. D. 
•DallingM, F. W. 
•Dealcy, J. Q. 
Deming, Horace E. 
•Dewey, D. R. 
•Dicey, A. V. 
•Dodd, Walter Fairleigh 



Proportional Representation, Crowell, 

1907. 
Principles of Constitutional Law, Little, 

Brown, 1898. 
The United States as a World Power, 

Macmillan, tgoS. 
The Doctrine of Judicial Review, 

Princeton, 1914. 
The Constitutiorial Decisions of John 

Marshall, Putnams, 1905. 
Promise of American Life, Mac- 
millan, 1909. 
Nominations for Elective Office in 

the United States, Longmans, 1897. 
Growth of American State Constitu- 
tions, Ginn, 191 5. 
The Government of American Cities, 

Putnams, 1909. 
Financial History of the United States, 

Longmans, 1907. 
Introduction to the Study of the Law 

of the Constitution, Macmillan, 1915. 
Modem Constitutions, Univer^ty of 

Chicago Press, 1909. 
Tbe Revision and Amendment of State 

Constitutions, Hopkins Press, 1910. 
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Dunning, W. A. 

Elliott, Jonathan 

Evans, L. B. 
•FairiicJ.A. 



•Faiiand, Max 
Federalist, Tbe 



*Finley and Sanderson 
•Fish, C. R. 

Fiahbadc, W. P. 

FoMctt, M. P. 
Foltz, £. B. E. 

•Ford, HeniyJ. 

•Foster, John W. 
Fuller, H. B. 
Fulierton, W. M. 



Political Theories, Andent and Medie- 
val, and From Luther to Montes- 
quieu, 2 v., Macmillui, 1905. 

Debates In the Several State Conven- 
tions on Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, Lippincott, 1910. 

Leading Cases in American Consti- 
tutional Law, Callaghan, igi6. 

Essays on Municipal Administration, 
Macmillan, 1908. 

Local Government in Counties, Towns 
and Villages, Century, 1906. 

Miinii-lpal Administration, MacnuOao, 
1906. 

The Records of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, Yale University Press, 1911. 

P. L. Ford, Editor, Holt, 1S98. 

H. B. Dawson, Editor, ~ " 
1897. 

H. C. Lodge, Editor, Putnam, 1888. 

The American Executive and Execu- 
tive Methods, Century, 190S. 

The Qvil Service and the Patronage, 
Harvard Historical Studies, 1905. 

American Diplomacy, Holt, 1915. 

A Manual of Elementary Law, Re- 
vised by A. B. Hall, Bobbs-MeiriU 
Co., 1915. 

The Sp^^ of the House of Re|>re- 
sentatives, Longmans, Green, 1909. 

The Federal Gvil Service as a Career, 
Putnam, 1909. 

The Rise and Growth of American 
Politics, Macmilkn, 1900. 

The Cost of Qui Na^tion^ Government, 
Columbia University Press, 1910. 

Hie Practice of D^domacy, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1906. 

The Spcalwr of the Ionise, little. 
Brown, 1909. 

Problems of Power, SoOmers, igrs- 
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*Gainer, J. W. Introduction to Political Sdence, 

American, igio. 
George, H. Pn^iess and Poverty, Doubleday, 

Page, 1905, 
•Gettell, Raymond G. Introduction to Political Sdence, Ginn, 

191 o. 
* -'- Readings in Political Sdence, Ginn, 

1911. 

Problons in Political Evolution, Ginn, 

I9U- 

Giddings, F. H. Democracy and £m[nre, Macmillan, 

1900. 

Elonents of Sociology, Macmillan, 

1898- 

Prindf^ of Sociology, Macmillan, 

1908. 

Constructive Rural Sociology, Sturgis 
and Walton, 1915 

City Government in the United States, 
Centuiy, 1904. 

Comparative Administrative Law, Put- 
nam, 1893. 

Munidpal Government, Macmillan, 
1909. 

Tlie Prindples of tlie Administrative 
Law of the United States, Putnam, 
1905. 

Politics and Administration, Macmil- 
lan, 1900. 

Sodal Reform and the ConsUtution, 
Macmillan, r9ii. 

The Nature and Sources of the Law, 
Columbia University Pieas, 1909. 

National and Local Finance, P. S. 
King & Son, 1910. 

The Rise and Growth of the Gerry- 
mander, Scott Foresman, 1907. 

The American Doctrine of Judicial 
Supremacy, Macmillan, 1914. 

Constitutional Law, Laa^ Extendon 
University, 1914. 



Gray, John Chipman 
•Grice, J. W. 
Griffith, E. C. 
Haines, C. G. 
Hall, J. P. 
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Holt, Lucius Hudson 



•Howard, B. E. 
Howani, G. E. 



Howe, Frederic C, 
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*HaIl, W. E. Intenutional Law, Oxford, 191a 

Hania, N. D. Intervention and Ccdonization in 

Africa, Houghton, 19 14. 
Harrison, B. This Country of Ours, Scribners, 1901. 

Hart, A. B. Actual Government, Longmans, 1908. 

bitioduction to the Study of Federal 

Government, Ginn, 1891. 
Haakins, F. J. American Government, Lippincott, 

Hatton, A. R. Digest of City Charters, Chicago 

Charter Convention, 1907, 

•Hcrshey, A. S. The Essentials of PubUc International 

Law, Macmillan, 1914. 

Hill, Mabel liberty Documents, Longmans, 1901. 

HiUquU, Mom History of Socialism in the United 

States, Funk & WagnaDs, 1910. 

Socialism in Theory and Practice, 

Macmillan, 1909. 
H<dland, T. E. Hie Elements <^ Juri^vudeoce, Ox- 

ford, 19 ro. 
The Common Law, Little, Brown. 
An Introduction to the Study of Gov- 
ernment, MaaniUan, 1915. 
The German Emfure, Macmillan, r9o6. 
A Syllabus of Comparative Federal 
Institutions, University oi Nebraska, 
1907. 
The Qty, the Hope of Democracy, 
Scribners, r9r4. 

* European Cities at Work, Scribners, 

1914. 

• Tlie British City, the Beginnings of 

Democrat^, Scribners, 1908. 
• — Wisconan, An Eiperiment in De- 

mocracy, Scribners, 1911. 
Ilbert, Courtney The Mechnnics of Law Making, Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1914. 
James, H. G. ^phed City Government, Hajpers, 

1914. 

Principles of Prussian Administration, 

MacmiUao, 1913. 
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Jenka, Jeremiah W. 
'Jones, Cheater Lloyd 



Eales, Albert M. 

Keith, A. B. 
Kelly, Edmond 
King, Gyde L. 
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Law and Politics of the Middle Ages, 
Holt, 1905. 

A Short History of the English Law, 
Little, Brown, igia. 

Principles of Politics, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1909. 

Readings on Parties and Elections in 
the United States, Maranillan, igia. 

Statute Law Making, Little, 1913. 

Unpopular Government in the United 
States, University of Chicago Press, 
1914. 

Reqransible Government in the Domin- 
ions, 3 v. Oxford, 191a. 

Government or Human Evolution, 
Longmans, 1901. 

Regulation of Municipal Utilities, 
Appleton, 1912. 

Lower Living Costs in Cities, ^^ton, 
1913- 

Govemment and Politics of the Ger- 
man Empire, World Book Co., 
1915- 

Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Rdches, 
Tubingen, 191 1. 

America as a World Power, Harpos, 
1907. 

The Canadian Commonwealth, Bobbs- 
Menill, 1915. 

The Principles of International Law, 
Heath, 1895-1910. 

Documents Illustra.tive of International 
Law, Heath, 1914. 

Hand Book of International Law, 
Heath, igio. 

Elements c^ Political Science, Hough- 
ton, r9o6. 

The President's Cabinet, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1913. 

Historical Juri^rudence, Macmillan, 
1900. 



•Krflger, Fritz-Konrad, 

Laband, P. 
Latane, J. H. 
Laut, Agnes C, 
•Lawrence, T. J. . 



♦Leacock, S. 
Learned, H. B. 
Lee, Guy Carletoo 
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Lecky, Waikm Edward 

Lefroy, A. H. T. 

lieber, Frands 
Lobingiei, C. S. 
Lodge, H. C. 

Lk^-G«orge, D. 

"Low, Sidiuy 
*Lowell, A. Lawimce 



McCaU, Samud W. 

•McCarthy, CSiarita 
McClain, Emlin 

McConachie, L. G. 

McGehee, L. P. 

McEedmie, W. S. 

McKee, T. H. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C. 

MacLear, A. B. 

McVey, Frank L. 
•Macy, Jesse 



Donocracy and Liherty, Lonpnans, 
i89g. 

Canada's Fedoal System, Carswdl Co., 
1913- 

Pditkal Ethics, little. Brown, 1838. 

The People's Law, Macniillan, 1909. 

Democracy of the Constitution, ScTiI>- 
ncrs, igiS- 

The People's Budget, Bfodder & 
Stoughton, 1909. 

The Governance of England, Putnam, 
1914. 

Public Opinion and Popular Govern- 
ment, Longmans, 1914. 

Essays on Government, Houghton, 

The Goveniment of England, Mac- 

Millan, 1914. 
Governments and Parties in Conti- 
nental Europe, Houston, 1896. 
The Business of Congress, Columbia 

University Press, i9rr. 
The Wiscon^ Idea, b^cmillan, r9r2. 
Constitutional Law in the United 

States, Longmans, i9ro. 
Congressional Committees, CroweD, 

189a. 
Due Process of Law under the Federal 

Constitution, Thompson, 1906. 
Hie Individual and the State, M&e- 

Lehose, r896. 
National Conventions and Hatfoims, 

Friedenwald, 1906. 
The Courts, the Ccuistitution and 

Parties, Univeraity of Chicago Press, 

1912. 
Early New Enf^d Towns, Longmans, 

1908. 
The Making of a Town, McOurg, 1913. 
Party Organization and Machinery, 

Century, 1904. 
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*Macy, J., and J. W. Ganoa- 
Mahan, A. T. 



Maitland, F. W. 
Maniot, J. A. 
Marah, B. C. 

Mason, E. C. 
Mattheva, Brander 

Medky, Dudley Julius 

*Merriam, C E. 
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Political Parties in the United States, 

Macmillan, 191 1. 
Comparative Free Govenunent, Mac- 

miUnn^ 1915. 

Interest of America in International 
Conditions, Little, Brown, 1910. 

Andent Law, Holt, 1907. 

Popular Government, Holt. 

Justice and Police, Macmillan, 1885. 

Second Chambers, Oxford, 1910. 

An Introduction to City Flanmng, 
B. C. Marsh, 1910. 

The Veto Povirer, Ginn, 1890. 

The American of the Future, Scrib- 
ners, 1910. 

A Student's Manual of English Con- 
stitutional History, Macmillan, 1913- 

American Political Theories, Mac- 
millan, 1906. 

Primary Elections, Univenity of 
Chicago Press, 190S. 

Essay on liberty, Longmans. 

The Spirit of Laws, Macmillan. 

A Digest of International Law, United 
States Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1906. 

American Diplomacy, Harper's, 1905. 

Four Phases of American Develop* 
ment, Johns Hopkins, 1913. 

The CommonwealUi of Australia, Max- 
well, 19 10. 

Government of American Cities, Mac- 
millan, 1 913. 

Government of £unq>ean Cities, Mac- 
millan, 190Q. 

Principles and Methods of Municipal 
Administration , Macmillan, 1915. 

The Initiative, Referendum and Recall, 
Appteton, 1912. 

The Referendum, Initiative and Re- 
call in America, Scribners, 1912. 



Mm, J. S. 

Montesquieu, Baron de 
*Moore, J<^ Bassett 



Moore, W. H. 
>, W. B. 



Oberholtzei, Ellis Paxson 
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*Ogg, Frederic Austin 
Oi^ieiibeiiner, Franz 
*Ostiogonki, M. 



Prancare, R. 
I^yne, E. J. 
Foley, A. 



Pollock, Sir Frederick 



Prussian Constitution 
Quick, J., and Garran 
Rae, John 
Ransom, W.L. 
•Ray, P. Onnan 

Redlich, J., aod Hint 
•Reinsch, P. S. 



The Governments of Europe, Mac* 

millan, iqi4. 
The State. Trans, by Gitterman, 

Bobbs-Merrill, 19 13. 
Democracy and the Organizaticm of 

Political Parties, 2 v., Macmillan, 

1901. 
Donocracy and the Party System, 

Macmillan, 19 10. 
How Fiance is Governed, Unwin, 



Federal Systems of the United States 
and British Empire, Little, Brown, 

The Genius of the Common Law, 
Columbia University Press, 1912. 

An Introduction to the History of the 
Science of Politics, Macmillan, 1903. 

Annals of American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, July, 1894. 

Annotated Constitution of Australia, 
Australian, igoi. 

Contemporary Socialism, Scribners, 

Majority Rule and the Judiciary, 
Scribners, r9i3. 

An Introduction to P<^tical Parties 
and Practical Politics, Scribners, 
1913- 

Local Government in England, Mac- 
millan, 1906. 

American L^ialatures and Legislative 
Methods, Century, 1907. 

Colonial Government, Marmillan^ 
r902. 

Readings oa American State Govern- 
ment, Ginn, 1911. 

Readings on American Federal Gov- 
ernment, Ginn, 1909. 
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Rhodes, J. F. 
Richardson, J. D. 



Roosevdt, Theodore 
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World Pcditics, Macmilkn, 190a 
The Presdential Office, Scribaeis, 1903. 
A Comi»lation of the Messages and 

Papers of the Presidents. 
American Ideals and Other Essays, 

Social and Pcditical, Putnams, 1&97. 
Autobiography, Macmillan, 1913. 
The Citizen's Part in Government, 

Scribners, 1907. 
The Soda] Contract, Geoige Allen, 

191 3. 
Froblons rf City Government, At^de- 

ton, 190S. 
Municipal Freedom, a Study in Com- 
mission Government, Doubleday, 

Page, 1915. 
Der deutsche StaatabOiger, Leipzig, 

1913. 
American Diplomacy; the Furtherance 

of Commerce, Scribneis, 1901. 
The Democratic Mistake, Soibners, 



Root, Ehhu 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques 
Rowe, L. S. 
*Ryan, Oswald 

Schroter, A. 
Schuyler, Eugene 
Sedgwick, Arthur George 
Shaw, Albeit 



Sidgwick,H. 
•Smith, J. A. 

Smith, Munroe 

Snow, A. H. 

Stanwood, E. 

SteSens, Lincoln 

Stimson, F. J. 



191a. 

Fcditica] Problems of American De- 
velopment, Macmillan, 1907. 

Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe, Macmillan, 1901. 

Munic^ial Government in Great Brit- 
ain, Macmillan, 1901. 

Elements of Politics, Macmillan, 1897. 

He Spirit of American Govmunent, 
Macmillan, 1907. 

Jurisprudence, Columbia Univer^ty 
Press, 1909. 

The Administration Oi Dependencies, 
Putnams, 190a. 

History of the Presidency, Houghton, 
1S98 (later continued to 1909). 

The Shame of the Qties, Doubleday, 
Page, 1904. 

The Law of the Federal and State 
Constitutions, Boston, 1908. 
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Stockton, C. H. 
StMy, Jooqih 
Taft, W. H. 



Thayer, J. B. 
•Thoipe,F. N. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de 
Toalmin, Hany Aubrey 
Vinceat,J.M. 
Wallace, Elizabeth 



Ward, E. J. 
Wmiell, Barrett 



White, A. D. 
Wickeisham, George W. 



Outlines of International Law, Scrib- 
ners, 1914. 

Commentaries on the Constitution, 
Little, Brown, 

Four A^wcts of Civic Duty, Scribners, 
1906. 

Popular Government, Yale Univeisty 
Press, 1913. 

Present Day ProUema, Dodd, Mead, 
1908. 

Cases on Constitutional Law, Cam- 
bridge, 1895. 

The Federal and State Constitutions, 
United States Superintendent of 
Documents, 1909. 

Democracy in America, Thomas Henry 
Reeve, 1S98. 

Hie City Manager, a New Profesuon, 
Appleton, 191 5. 

Government of Switzerland, Mac- 
miUan, 1900. 

Tie Constitution of the Argentine 
Republic The Constitution of the 
United States of Brazil, University 
of Chicago Press, 1S94. 

The Sodal Center, Appleton, 1913. 

Liberty, Union and Democracy, Scrib- 
ners, 1907. 

Comparative ^ew of the Executive 
and Legislative Dq>artments of the 
United States, France, England and 
Germany, Heath, 1909. 

The New Democracy, Macmillan, 

Autobiography, Century, 1905. 

Hie rhanging Older. Essays on Gov- 

ermnoit, Putnams, 1914. 
The American City: A Problem in 

Democracy, Macmillan, 19C4. 
Government by ail the People; or the 

Liitiative, the Referendum and the 
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Willia, H. P. 
*Wmoughby, W. W. 



•Vraioughby, W. F. 
*^f^lson, Woodiow 



Recall as InBtnimoits of Democracy, 

Moctnillan, 1913. 
The Federal Reserve, Doubleday, 

Page, 1915. 
The Ameiican Constitutional System, 

Centuiy, 1904. 
The Nature of the State, MacmiUan, 

1903. 
Territories and X>q)endencies of the 

United States, Century, 1905, 
CongiesBional Government, Houston, 

Mifflin, 1S96. 
Constitutional Goveimnent in the 

United States, Columbia University 

Press, 1911. 
An Old Master and Other Essays, 

Scribneis, 1909, 
The State, Heath, 1S98. 
Commonwealth of Australia, Little, 

Brown, 1909. 
Political Parties and Party Problems 

in the United States. Putnam, 1914. 
City Government by Commission, 

Appletiui, 1914. 
f erson, Hamilton and other leading states- 
men. 
The New American Govermnoit and 

its Work, MacmiUan, 1915. 
American Municipal Progress, Mac- 
miUan (Revised edition), 1915. 



C. BoKEAu OF Reference foe Stddv of Civic Aifaihs. 

Id additicoi to general and special works of reference such 
as tbe above it is equally necessary to secure and have ready for 
constant use a considerable collection of material in the form of 
retorts, documents and other government publications. Much 
ot this material may be secured by a letter or card of inquiry to 
the o£Scer or authority in charge. 

Among the things which such a Bureau should contain are: 



Wise, D. R. 

Woodbum, James Albert 
•Woodruff, Clinton Rogeis 
Writings of Washington, JeJ 
Young, J. T. 
Zueblin, Charies 
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■^7 



A. QSkiai. 

Maps of city, county, state and naUon with cmigTessional, 
legislative and judicial districts. 

Rqiorts of dty, county, state and national officials, officers, 
departments, bureaus, boaids and commissions. 

Ballots for dty, county, and state elections in diffeient states 
and communities. 

Notices for party conventions and primaries along with cam- 
paign yearbooks and official party literature. 

IiCgal notices and blanks (to be secured chiefly from offices of 
dty and county derka). 

Charters and ordinances for dties with ^)edal ordinances on 
health and sanitation, building regulations, etc. 

B. CTfM^ttif— publications and reports of 

I. Local Chambers of Commerce, Civic Clubs and Improve- 
ment Associations. 

3. Charity Organization Sodeties, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, National Congress on City Planning, Naticmal 
Civil Service Reform League, National Short Ballot Asso- 
ciation, National Housing Association, National Civic 
Federation, National Munidpal League, American City 
Bureau, American Civic Association, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, American Proportional Rtpresentation League, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, American Public Health 



C. Maps, Charts, Survey material prepared by students under tie 
direction of the teacher of government. 

* Hie Information Desk of "The Survey" gives the addresses of a majority 
of these organisations and societies. 
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REPORT ON INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
I. Prdimiiuiy Statement. 

During the year 1912-13 a prelioimary report was prepared 
dealing with instruction in political science in coU^ies and 
universities. Data for the report was secured £rom catalogues 
and from a fom ol questionnaire submitted to 500 institutions.* 

FOKU 07 QCESnONHAIBE 

Name rf College or Universit y ■ ■ 

COUXSES DEVOIXD TO POEITICAl SCI£NCe 

Kindly mark with * courses required of undergraduates 





Coonci 


£. 
^ 




S- 


Method of In- 

■DUCtiOD DWd. 

tiou/discui- 

rfotBI,rtC.) 




NUMOI 

iBMnmv 


American Gov- 
ermnent 
National 
State 

Local, Rural, 
Municipal 
















Cwnparative 
Govonment 
















Political 
Theoiy 
















Elements of 
Law 
















AddiUonat 
Courses 

















' Atduiowledgment is due the foUowing men for the preparation of iqxirts 
on the teaclung of poUticBl sdence in particular states, and for valuable 
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I. What proportion of time and emphasis is given in instruction ia 
government to — 

a. Constitutional history? 

b. Constitutional and legal framework of government? 

c. Governmental functions and activities? 

3. Is the department of political science rendering any practical serv- 
ice to the commmiity 01 state? If so, what is the nature of this 

3. Are any courses offered or is any work specially desgned to 

train teachers who expect to become instructors in govern- 
ment? 

4. In case an outline or syllabus is used with any courses offered in 

pcditical science the committee will ^ipredate it if copies of 
same are submitted with this report. 

5. Have you any suggestions to offer relative to ways and methods by 

which the committee and the association may be able to improve 
instruction in government? 

Signed 

In the year 1913-14 another questionnaire was distributed 
through the Bureau of Education in order to supplement and 
render more acciuute information already received as to courses 
aSered in hi^^ institutions. From the replies received and 
information previously gathered, a record of courses offered in 
53 1 institutions was prepared. In aU but a few cases the record 
was approved by an of&co' of the coU^e or university and 
r^resents correctly the courses annotmced ^ in each institution 
to May and June, 1Q14. 

assistance in the preparation of this report: W. J. Shepard, Univeiaty of 
Missouri, W. M. Hunley, Uaiveraty of Virginia, Jesse S. Reeves, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Carl Christophelanieiei, Univeisity of South Dakota, 
A. B. Hall, University of Wisconsin, Clyde L. King, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, J. E. Boyle, University of North Dakota, U. A. E. Chandler, Uni- 
veraity ot Arizona, F. W. Coker, Ohio State Univcisty, and C. S. Potta, 
Univeraity of Tews, 

' It is necessary to remark that the courses announced in many iutances 
do not repreaent the courses given in any one yea.T and this is especially 
true where the courses are given every other or every third year as is often 
the case in qwall institutions. 
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Hours were recorded in the revised table t<x the foUowiog 
subjects: 
■-1. American government. 

a. National. 

b. State and local. 

c. Municipal. 

-'' 2. General political science (courses based on volumes sudi 

as those of Gamer, Leacock and Gettell). 
'3. Comparative government. 
"'4, English government. 
^5. International law. 
■'6. Diplomacy. 
■'y. World politics. 

^8. Jurisprudence or elements of law. 
9. Commercial law. 

10. Roman law. 

11. Administrative law. 

•^la. Political theories (History of political thought). 

13. Party government. 

14. Colonial goveniment. 

15. L^islative methods and legislative procedure. 

16. Current political problems. 
M7. Municipal corporations. 

j8. Law of officers and taxation. 

jQ., Seminar. 

20. Additional courses. 

For the purpose of its report the OHnmittee decided to include 
all institutions which chose to call themselves colleges or uni- 
versities and no effort was made to classify institutions or to 
eliminate those which ought more properly to be grouped with 
secondary schools. The original list for the purpose of sending 
inquiries was prepared from the list in the bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education to which were added a few additional colleges 
from the table in the World's Almanac. 
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Courses in English and American constitutional histoty, as 
wdl as in legal and political histwy are omitted in the final 
tabulation althou^ it was frequently quite clear that such 
courses dealt primarily with government rather than history. 
TTiese subjects are offered in a majwity of schools in tlie depart- 
ment of history and there is a marked tendency to drop the 
courses entirely or to incorporate them as an int^ral part of the 
work (^ered in history. For sake of uniformity all such courses 
are <Hnltted, although the committee recognizes a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of dropping these subjects from 
the courses offered in departments of government. 

Several departments of political science include public finance 
and taxation which are usually offered as a part of the work in 
economics. Public finance is a subject to which both economics 
and political science may rightfully lay claim. It has become 
customary, however, to classify this study with economics and 
for practical purposes it may be excluded, even though like some 
other subjects in economics it involves matters of government 
and public affairs and may with equal propriety be included 
under the scope of political science. CommerdaI'law when 
offered in a commercial department of sub-coll^iate grade, 
and civil government, in a sub-collegiate or prq>aratory de- 
partment, are necessarily omitted. Government is often taught 
in connection with history, but when no separate hours are 
given to the subject no credit could be accorded in the t^ula- 
tions. 

Some difficulties have arisen because courses in economics 
and sociolc^ are occasionally clashed within the department 
of political science. Despite the fact that such subjects are 
occasionally listed as political science the committee has excluded 
those which obviously beloi^ to economics or sociology. For 
this reason several institutions are designated as offering no 
courses in political science in view of the fact that the scope of 
v/ork was entirely in the fields <£ history, economics and so- 
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dology, d^Mitmeiits of study not within tbe scope of this re- 

pOTt, 

The table comprises primarily the courses presented to under- 
graduates and given in the school of arts and sciences. In the 
lists of the large universities many of the courses ioduded are 
open to graditates and undergraduates while a few are open to 
graduate students only. Owing to the lack of uniformity in 
announcing these courses it was impossible to make s^)arate 
classes, consequently all of the regularly published courses are 
included whether open to undergraduates, to both graduates 
and undergraduates, or to graduates only. Most of the lai^ 
miiversities offer advanced work for graduates for which hours 
are not determined, and as a result the total hours for several 
universities is necessarily smaller than the actual work done. 
Since many colleges failed to report the number of courses and 
hours actually given each year the committee was obliged to 
accept and include in its tabulations the hours announced. 
In a few instances it is quite obvious that this total by no means 
corresponds to the work given each year. 

Political science courses listed in the table are sometimes 
offered in departments of economics and history or in the law 
school. In some instances regular law courses, inclutUng some 
of those covered in the table, are open to qiialified undergrad- 
uates and it ia very difficult to indicate what work is done in 
the field of political science as defined by the committee. The 
relation between law and political science is, as one instructor 
si^gests, in a hopeless confusion, and it doubtless would be ad- 
vant^eous for this matter to receive careful consideration by 
the Association. When it was dearly indicated that work was 
c^ered by other departments this fact is noted. In the great 
majority of cases the record pves the courses now offered, but 
on account of changes very recently made a few cdleges found 
it necessary to present the courses to be given the next year. 
Courses given in alternate years or less frequently are usually 
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8o de^gaat«d. It is very evident that the quality of instnicti<m 
varies widely and that a bare total of hours scheduled overrates 
the emphasis given to political science in some institutions 
and underrates that given in others. Some universities offer 
cycles of courses and therdiy cover a much wider range than the 
list given in the table would indicate. On the other hand, a 
large total <A hours made iq) mostly of eianentary courses is 
scarcely to be oonpared vith the same number of hours given 
in fewer courses and primarily to graduate students, yet by the 
table such institutkms might be rated exactly the same. The 
cranmittee is aware <A this and othei difficulties invcdved in 
presenting data as to courses announced and given in higher 
institutions. But desfnte these difEculties the taUe presents 
information which it was thought should be available to all 
instructors in the field. 
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i84 THE TEACBING OP GOVERNMENT 

m. Observations and Cradoshms. 

I. Inadequate Provisions }or GovernmaU Inslnic^on. 

One hundred and eleven ccdl^es and universities offer no 
courses in any ot the subjects included in the tabulatitm. It 
may be assumed also that the majtxi^ of institutions which 
failed to respond to the inquiries ot the cxnunittee, Qg in numbo*, 
are to be considered as within this class. In these institutions, 
except far the frequent assurances from preddents and heads 
(rf other dq)artinents that government and politics are ade- 
quately treated under economics, sociology or histMy there is 
no special consideratioo whatever given to the subject of po- 
htical science; 334 institutions offer courses totalling less than 
300 hours (i. e., two courses of three hours throughout the year), 
and consequently may be classed as not recognizing political 
science as deserving oi a place in the curriculum as a distinct 
d^KUtmoit. As a rule the subject in such collies is combined 
with history, economics ot soddogy or some other department 
and only a few elementary (Xiurses may find place in an aheady 
over-crowded schedule for one instructed. The first and second 
classes comprise the institutions wMch give sufficient attenticHi 
to the subject to warrant a separate department, but out of a 
total of 177 schools in this class only 40 3q>arate the department 
<rf political science from history, economics, sociology, ethics ot 
philosophy. In view of these facts it may well be asked whether 
the collies are equipped to train for citizenship, to prq>are 
teachers of government or to prepare for the professions which 
...require an intimate knowledge of governmental affairs. The 
demands of an awakened sodal conscience and the heavy re- 
sponsibilities cast upon the electorate through the spread of 
direct democracy would seem to require greater consideration 
for the group of subjects com^Hised under government c^ po- 
litical science than is now given in any but a small percentage 
of cc^^es and imiv^sities. 
A large number of institutions which either offer no courses 
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or announce less than 200 hours is made iq> of women's colleges, 
colleges of mines, agricultural colleges, schools of technology, and 
small dentHninational colleges, in some instances with less than 
one hundred students in the undergraduate department of arts 
and sciences. Women's colleges, it may be claimed, are not 
likely to have any special demand ica instruction in govmiment 
and political affairs, and consequently there are good reasons 
for ejiduding this group of subjects from the ordinary woman's 
college. However, not a few of the large colleges ior women 
have found suffident interest and enthusiasm in public aSairs to 
c^er some very thorough courses in political instituticsis. In 
some notable instances the colleges tor women have given a 
recognition to these courses which many of the colleges for men 
might well emulate. There scarcely seems to be any justification 
to-day for the entire omissicm of courses in government from any 
coll^ie for women which has an undergraduate department of 
cc^^ate grade. There are many indications that courses in 
pditical science have rightfully made their way into the colleges 
for wranen, and the time is apparently not far distant when those 
in charge of collies of this t^^ will give matters relating to 
government much greater consideration. 

Colleges of mines, agricultural colleges, and schools of tedi- 
nology form a group under which the courses offered must be 
scientific and practical. These schools are primarily designed to 
prepare for tme o! the professions or vocations, and there seems 
to be neither time nor occasion to give attention to such an 
impracUcal matter as government. If one may judge from the 
utter nc^ect of the study of political affairs in many such schools 
it a[^>ears that there is at present no recognition of the fact that 
the indpient miner, farmer or engineer may be called iq>on to 
take an into^st in the affairs of his country. Nor does there 
seem to be any thought that it might be wcnlh while to learn 
oi the responsibilities and duties of social beings as well as of 
ways and means to earn a livelihood. That the miner, the 
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farmer and the engineer should remve training along the 
line <rf their duties and responsibilities as sodal beings and 
citizens seems scarcely less imperative than that they should 
be trained as efficient producers. There is ample evidence 
that the efficient producer without a social conscience has 
worked much havoc and injury. If society is to be protected 
and its best interests conserved, the scientific, industrial, and 
so-called practical schools must find both time and (^por- 
tunity to give instruction in economics, sociology and political 
science. Both economics and sociology have slowly made their 
way into many of the tedbjiical and vocational sdiools. 
A few technical schools and agricultural colleges have intro- 
duoed the important elementary courses in govnnment, and 
there is no indication that the standard of w<«'k in technology 
has suffered particularly because the curriculum has been en- 
riched by courses in politicat and social affairs. A statement 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology indicates the 
type of instruction offered in one of the largest tedmical 
schools. 

For admission and for graduation, a considerable amount of non- 
professional training is provided for, on the theoiy that the institution 
is equipping its graduates for citizenship as well as for engineering, 
chemistry, and architecture. 

So far as government is concerned, the countries takea up are the 
United States, and typical leading European forms, especially Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, with sUgbt attention to Switzerland. 
The emphasis is laid upon government; the history side is mainly 
directed to tiadng the origin and development of existing institutions. 
So much is required of all. Furthennore, as already mentioned, there 
are third-year dectives, in which "students are allowed to exercise 
entire freedom of choice," though as a matter of fact more than one- 
half of the class elect one or more of the subjects in the field of govern- 
ment. These courses, at present, are international law, municipal 
government, and current public problems.' 
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It remains to be seen whether society as organized in its l^is- 
latures, courts and administrative agencies will become a matter 
of sufficient significance to be given some consideration in all of 
the technical schools and may be deemed worthy of more atten- 
tion by that group of institutions which depend almost entirely 
iqwn the state for existence. 

ITie small denominational schools frequently do not have 
large enough faculties or enough students in the coU^iate de- 
partment to offer courses in political science. For schools of 
this sort the students are fortunate to get a mere introduction 
to the study of public affairs in the departments of history and 
economics or pnchance in the department of philosophy. Many 
colleges would find it neither advisable nor practicable to es- 
tablish a separate department in pohtical science. But none 
can afford to n^lect the duty of providing adequate instruction 
in the elementary principles and practice of government An 
instructor in one of the small denominational schools makes the 
apology that since he b obliged to teach "nearly all of the his- 
tory, the econcHiiics, and much of the Bible work" he can oSer 
only one brief course in political science. For this situation there 
seems to be no remedy other than the fostering of a public senti- 
ment which will require that these institutions cease pretending 
to offer four years of college work or that they raise their stand- 
ard by such increase of endowment as will provide for a larger 
faculty and better fadlities for advanced instruction. 

2, The Function of College InstntcHon. 

Dqtartments of Pcditical Science are called upon to perform 
services of three distinct tj^pes: (i) to train for citizenship; (z) 
to prepare for professions, such as the law, journalism, teaching 
and the public service; (3) to train experts and to prepare spe- 
cialists for government positions. For the universities a fourth 
group might be added including courses primarily intended to 
train for research work. Universities ahme can properly plan 
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to pT^Kire govermnent experts, who in many instances must 
receive ^>ecialized instruction such as the departments of ptdit- 
ical sdence can c^er <Hily in part. Courses designed to [U^pare 
lor research must also be left largely, if not entirely, with the 
universities. 

The function of collie instnictitm in politics is to train toe 
dtizeoshqi as welt as to train for the professions. In p^orming 
this function colleges too frequently confine attention ahnost 
exclusively to the thecffies of the origin of the state and the 
nature of law and sovereignty, in fact, to a consideration of 
abstract notions and principles wUch find scant place in the 
actual cqieration of governmental afbirs. Much of what is 
comprehended in these abstract discussions is based upon 
theories of law and jurisprudence which modem publicists are 
prone to condemn. However, it b very gratifying to find a 
marked increase in the attention to Staatslehre, to state-theory 
m contrast with state-practice. The history of pditical ideas, 
as well as wrangling ovca* such terms as sovereignty, liberty and 
law, ought to be encouraged rather than discouraged. But 
there are indications that political science, in some quarters 
at least, has been too strictly confined to theories about civil 
society and too little concerned with political affairs as th^ are. 
Students of politics like those of other fields have been inclined 
to philost^hize and work out abstract prindples rather ,than to 
search laboriously the records and activities of society in its 
myriad and conmlex op«'ations. It is not proposed that less 
attention be given to political theory for this subject eminently 
deserves the emphasis given it, as a rule, in college courses, but 
it is rather proposed that the work in pohtical science be ex- 
panded so as to coa:q>lement the theory and the abstract discus- 
sions with fuller considrautioa of the actual working of polit- 
ical institutions. 

Political science is scarcely old enough, particularly as pursued 
ui the United States, to attain to the standard of a well devel<^>ed 
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sdence. The catalogues of our higen universities prior to 1890 
seldom TecogrozeA political science as a department but an- 
nounced a few courses in government under the division of his- 
tory <x of political economy. It is slightly more than thirty 
years ago that the first schook of political sdence were opened. 
In view of the short time the study (A government has re- 
ceived any attention or recognition from college authorities 
the present status of the subject and the r^id expansion 
of courses in the higher institutions is nothing short c^ re- 
markable. 

The returns horn the collies indicate several ^gmficant 
facts, the most striking, perhaps, being an earnest desire on the 
part of teachers to inaugurate courses in political science where 
such courses are not given and to enlarge the work where such 
instruction is now provided. In letters accompanying srane of 
the reports this fact was particularly emphasized and in several 
instances presents of institutions toc^ occasion to make it 
clear that efforts were bong made to offer courses in political 
science or to enlarge or improve those already offered. During 
the years that the committee has been at work a con^derable 
number of institutions have increased the quota of hours devoted 
to the subject whereas tximparatively a very few have reduced 
the hours formerly scheduled. There is no doubt that there is 
a widespread and growing sentiment among teachers, college 
authorities, and, in fact, the public generally, that, of all things, 
the student should have, on leaving cdl^e, a knowledge of his 
country's political institutions, their history and thor actual 
(qieration. 

But much remains to be accomplished to give instruction in 
government a rightful place in many institutions which now 
ignore the subject entirely. The character of some instruction 
that passes under the title needs to be considerably improved to 
be worthy of more consideration by men lA affairs. And some 
readjustments of fT"pt'ft-'"'s and proportions must be made in 
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political science to keq> pace with the rapid strides in other 
branches within the general grotqi ot social sdentxs. 

3. AtteHdance in Cowsa. 
Institutions reporting — 150 * 



38- 
69 



1S.697 
Judging by the number of institutions reporting courses in 
American govenunent and the high average of the cksses it 
l^pears that tliis subject is growing in favor as the basic ele- 
mentary course in the department. Comparative govenunent 
shares with American government In favor as an elementary 
course althou^ less than one-third as many students in a few 
more than half the number of institutions are registered in thit 
course. The small colleges frequently give an elementary course 
in pohtical theory, which accounts chieSy f(^ the total of 992 
students enrolled in 45 institutions in the subject designated 
as general political science. Courses in political theory are not 
as popular with instructors or with students as formerly. When 
political science was first introduced into the collie curriculum 
the work was almost always begun with a coiu^ in political 

' The majority of achoob which submitted reports on attendance were 
large universities 01 old and well endowed colk^es. 
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theOTy. Now the tendency is to offer instead practical courses 
in American government, comparative government or municipal 
government. But in most of these courses some attention is 
given to political theory. Advanced courses in political theMy 
are given as a rule in the imiversities to small groups of graduate 
and undergraduate students. Jurisprudence, constitutional law 
and commercial law are offered chiefly in the universities and 
usually to large classes. 

A subject gaining in popularity and interest b that of munici- 
pal government, now offered in many cdleges and reaching more 
than a thousand students in 38 institutions. The growing em- 
phasis upon the study of functions and government in c^>aation 
will no doubt aid in giving greater prominence to this ccnirse. 
International law ranks third as to number of institutions offer- 
ing the subject, but the total of 1^422 students enrolled in 55 
scjiools indicates that with but few exceptions the subject is 
given to con^)aratively small classes. The course is offered 
frequently in alternate years and b as a rule elective with the 
result that " a relatively small percentage of the students actually 
elect international law as a subject of study." ' According to 
the report of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
in 144 institutions in which international law was taught in 
1911-12 only 3,646 students were enrolled or only */(, per cent 
of the students which were enrolled in those institutions.^ 

The total enrollment in eleven subjects, 15,697 in the under- 
graduate courses of 150 ctdleges and imiversities, indicates that 
political science is appealing to large groups of students. This 
enrollment b particularly gratifying because of the fact that 
courses in the department are almost invariably elective, and 
as a rule they are given only to advanced students. The aub- 

' Report on the teaching of inteniational law is the educatiooat institu- 
tions ai the United States prepared by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, April t8, 1913, p. 6. 

* lUd., p. 19. This report ^uld be consulted for aa exhaustive Teport 
on the ^f^'^yiftp of intematioiia] lav. 
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jects are usuaUy oSend in the sc^homore, junior and senior 
years and frequently are apea only to juniors and senioi^. But 
there are many evidences to lead to the conclusion that these 
subjects have not been given the consideration due them. When 
instituticHis with more than tme thousand students enroll less 
than twenty in government courses and these are public institu- 
tions supported largely by state funds, it leads to the inquiry 
whether something in the nature of a dvic awakening in our ed- 
ucational institutions is not in order. Furtlierm<»e, the schools 
reporting constitute a majority of those having strong and well 
planned courses in poUtical science, and the results would be far 
less satisfactory if statistics were secured from all of the colleges. 
Is it not time that educators at least ask the question whether 
it is desirable that the great majority of college graduates leave 
their institutions without so much as completing a single course 
of study devoted to their own political institutions or those 
of foreign countries? 

4. Text-books. 

Courses in pditical scien(% have been made possible in small 
institutions and have been improved in large institutions by the 
recent appearance of good text-books. The lines on which mote 
adequate and thoroi^h guides should be prepared are state 
and local govemmeoit and modem European governments. A 
majority of works now in use covering Eur(^>ean institutions 
give most attraiti<xi to political and C(mstituti<Hial history, with 
the result that the analysis oi present day political customs and 
practices necessarily suffers. Moreover, texts almost invariably 
slight the administrative phase of government and the judicial 
department. In these as wdl as in other lines there will remain 
gaps which for many instructors cannot be filled until better 
texts and practical guides are prepared. For courses in elements 
of law or jurispruden(% there is no good text adapted for use in 
coU^e classes. There are those who question the advisability 
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of attempting to teach this subject to college students, and it 
certainly is op^o. to question whether much that passes as juris- 
prudence is not either beyond the comprehension of the uader- 
gniduate or made up of material which more properly belong 
to philost^hy or ethics. The course in elements oi law or jum- 
prudence is one of the problems of the college departmmt <rf 
political science. Far too little enyifaasis is given in courses for 
undergraduates to the fact that goverament is a legal mechanism, 
ajid very often no attempt is made to connect up the study of 
political affairs with legal foundations. It is quite clear that 
some work should be given by way of an introductcay study to 
law. What should be the content of this course, how and to 
whom it should be taught, are que3ti<ms which are far from any 
satisfactory answer. 

Very few courses are given in the small colleges which are not 
based primarily on texts, and the consensus of opinion among 
instructors is that this is the best method of conducting classes. 
As a rule the course in political science consists of a close study 
oE one or two texts with some library work and class discussion 
upon the basis <^ repcnrts made by students. In a few institutions 
the texts are <^ high school grade, but for the most part they are 
standard collie works. One result of the reliance on text-books 
is inadequate attrition to local goverament, since the authors 
deal very briefly with this field and the average instructor has 
very little time ca indination to devel(^ a course without a text 

5. Methods of InstrucHon. 

Methods of instruction in the universities vary considerably 
acccffding to the size of the institution and the number in the 
class. In the preliminary courses, as a general rule, the system 
(A inf(H7nal lectures Is combined with rqmrts and quizzes. The 
case book plan is extensively empl<^ed in the courses In public 
and business law. In ail the advanced courses the students are 
obliged to carry on mdependent work under the siq)ervision of 
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the instnictM. The seminar haa been found most successful in 
develt^ing a keen interest among seniors and graduate students 
in many of the problems of politics. 

In the elementary courses with large dasses the fdlowing 
methods are typical of replies to the committee's inquiry: 

Brown University: Lectures, readings assigned and papers. 

Columbia University: Lectures, papers and readings. 

Grinnell Ctdlege: Lecture and text-book method oombined with 

New York University: Informal lectures, tecUatioQa, discus^ns 
and papers. 

Princeton University: Lectures, exten^ve readings and reports; 
amferences with small groups of students. 

UniverBity of California: Lectures, papers and readings. 

University of Nebraska: Lectures, redtatious, papers and sectional 
conferences. 

Williams College: Lectures, oral and written recitations, class- 
room discussions, readings on q>ecial topics. 

Where classes are small and the work offered is more demea- 
tary it is customary to rely largely on text-books and redtati<Hi3 
with a linuted amount of q>ecial readings and occasional class 
reports. Frequently the number of class hours allotted to such 
subjects as American govemmmt, comparative government, 
and introductory political science are so few that it is quite im- 
possible to do justice to a good text-book, let alone to attenq>t 
extensive readings. One of the in:^>erative needs for the iminx>ve- 
ment of instructim in these subjects is to increase the time allot- 
ment so that more thorough and intensive woilc can be d<Kie. 

A large number of institutions are offering courses in current 
problems and political issues. As a part of these courses lectures 
are frequ^tly given by men prominent in public life. Cornell 
University has rec^tly established such a course with the prime 
purpose <^ training for citizensh^}. The lectures are given by 
men of affairs and are designed to create a vital interest in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens. Tlie course proved to be 
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such a success that it is to be continued and placed on a penna- 
nent basis. 

6. Types t^ Courses. 

Four types of amrges are comprised within the range of de- 
partments of pohtical science. The first of these to be devel(^>ed 
and now offered in most institutions giving instruction in poUtical 
science is one of a descriptive character dealing with the organi- 
zation and operation of American and European governments. 
In some of these courses andent and modem governments are 
considered first and the preliminary work is made the basis for 
a study of the American sj^tem of government. The history 
of modem forms of government and their present organization, 
diiefly from the constitutional p<nnt of view, is the chief object 
of such courses. Second, there is a type of course which first 
presents the theory of the state (Allgemeine Staatslehre) and 
deals with the conception <rf the state, its basis, the form of its 
constitution, and sovereignty. In these courses the considera- 
tion of the<xies and pohtical principles is followed by a compara- 
tive study of the departments of government, executive, l^isla- 
tive, judicial, and by an analysis of the ends and aims of the 
state. The philosc^y and underlying prindptes of the state 
are presented as well as some notion of the forms of organiza- 
ticm. A third kind of comse is one which is primarily confined 
to a study of functions rather than tn-ganization. Such courses, 
although involving comparative features, are more often frankly 
confined to a study ot one system of government, and matters 
of form and organization of public authority are subordinated 
to that of functional activities. 

A fourth type of course (Xtmprises the work oSaxd in consti- 
tutional law, administrative law, international law, commercial 
law, Roman law, elements of law and jurisprudence. These 
courses mark the dividing line where the technical phases of 
law merge into the realm of public pdii?, ethics and custom, 
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and thus constitute a conaasm vidnage in wliidi the departmoits 
<rf law and political science are equally interested and involved. 
b connecticm witli these courses the qucsticm arises whether 
th^ should not be <^a;ed primarily as law courses to whidi 
advanced undergraduates might be admitted instead of bdng 
tMaxA under departments of political sctoice and admitting 
bw students. Each Brrangemoit has s<xne distinct advantages 
in its fav<^i but there is no indication of any uniformity in prac- 
tice, with the result that the relation between departments of 
political science and departments of law is one dl the difficult 
problems of university instructicm in govemmrat and law. It 
seems that in scnne of these subjects it will be necessary and ad- 
visable to <^er courses both in the law school and in the dqiart- 
ment of political sdenoe and that others should be tiered in <mly 
one department with an arrangement for admissicHi of qualified 
students from the other. The matter deserves careful OHisidera- 
tion and involves a p>lan of adjustment which should recdve 
early attention by the Fditical Science Assodation and the 
Assodati^m of American Law Schocds. 

7. Su^estums for the Improvement of InstrucHon. 

In one of the questionnaires distributed by the cotmluttee 
instrucb»s were asked to give suggestions as to ways and 
methods by whidi instruction in government might be in^roved. 
Among the suggestions commonly urged were tiie fdlowing: 

1. Iliat the department of political science be separated from 
other departments of instruction and not treated as a mere 
iq)peDdage to history or economics. 

2. That the P<ditical Sdence Review be made more definitely 
a medium of infOTmation to keep teachers abreast (A important 
chai^;es in the realm of politics. 

3. That a full year be given to the study of American govern- 
ment 

4. That departmrats establish researdi bureaus and aim to 
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keq> io touch witb goverament in actual operation in towndiips, 
dties, counties, state and nation, and that students be trained 
to study definite problems. 

5. That more frequrat use be made of newspapers and peri- 
odicals for illustrations of the dynamics of government. 

6. That texts be prepared which give more emphasis to func- 
ti<ni5 and statistics and deal mote fully with state and local gov- 
ernment. Good outlines should also be prepared with sugges- 
tions for gathering and using concrete material, and tor doii^ 
observaticHial and practical work. 

7. That laborat«y work and the assignment of practical 
[HX>bIems fw student reports should be more laigely used by all 
instnictcurs in political sdence. 

8. That better provision be made for the training of teadiers 
in this subject. 

9. That much could be gained by standardLnng many of the 
courses and grading them as elementary, advanced and gradu- 
ate in character. The Assodation should prepare a pn^ram <rf 
study and text writers should conform to this program instead 
tA allowing the scc^ and arrangement of courses to be largely 
determined by the most popular text writers. 

10. That dvics in secondary schools should be placed on a 
better basis and broadened so as to indude economics and so- 
ciology. 

At a conference arranged by Professor Horack and held at 
Iowa City in July, 1914, the following conclusions were adt^ted: 

1. The conference ^reed that there ought to be a funda- 
mental introduct(Hy course — a course relating to human origins 
and evolution was ^vned. 

2. It was likewise the o[nnicKi of the conference that a course 
in history as history is OTdinarily taught would not serve as an 
adequate introduction to political sdence. 

3. The conference ^;reed that departments of pc^tical sdence 
should teach American OHistitutional law and that the term 
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amstiMiowU as applied to courses in American history liad 
better be dipped altogether. 

4. The OMifereDce was agreed that courses in political sdence 
dould be apea to FreshmeD. 

5. It was also agreed that a course in American Government, 
if made the ba^c comse, should be illuminated by illustrations 
drawn from oHitenqwrary pcditics and conq)arative govern- 
ment. 

IV. Recommendations for the Inqirovement of College In- 
struction. 

Id view of the difficulties involved in making recommendati(»i3 
which may be ai^Ued to the great variety of conditions to be 
met in the many colleges of the United States, the committee 
found considerable difficulty in carrying out the second object 
of its appointment — that of suggestii^ means for enlarging 
and in^iroving instruction. It is of course quite evident that 
no standard plan of courses and no uniform method of instruc- 
tion can be devised for the many types of cdleges and univer- 
sities. That something like a standard type erf course has been 
worked out loc cert^ groups of universities and colleges is, 
however, plainly evident. The committee certainly disclaims 
any intentitm to prescribe a standard plan of courses in political 
sdraice. A few recommendations, however, are offered, which 
are intended primarily to afford guidance to the smaller cdleges 
and to those instituticois in which government is merely b^in- 
ning to receive adequate attention. 

It is well to empha^ze at this point that the committee has 
lumed in all of its conclusions to gather and fwmulate the con- 
sensus of opinion among those who are vitally interested in the 
improvement of political science iDStructi<m. Every effort has 
been made through questionnaires, correspondence and other 
avmlable avenues of information to gather opinitffis and to 
present the mature judgment of those qualified to speak from 
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experience. No pains have been spared to eliminate personal 
views and predilections and to present in such conclusions as 
are oSaed the dearly formulated opinion of representative 
groups of instructors. , 

Definition of Political Science. 

For the puipose of its rqxnt the committee considered the 
following courses as comfBising, in the main, the scope of politi- 
cal science: 

A. Descriptive and historical. 

I. American govemment. 

a. National. 

b. State and local. 

c. Municipal. 

3. Comparative government. 

3. Party government, 

4. Calanial govemment. 

5. Diplomacy, 

B. Theoretic. 

I. General political science. 

3. Political theories and history of polirical literature. 

C. Legal. 

1. CoDsritutioual law. 

2. International law. 

3. Elements of law and juii^rudence. 

4. Commercial law. 

D. Advanced courses. 

1. Constitutional relations. 

2. Legislation and legislative procedure. 

3. Public administration and administrarive methods. 

4. Foreign relations. 

5. Theory. 

6. Law,* 

* In the preparation of t*"'" tjible the committee is qKcially indebted to 
ProfcBsoiB Sch^per of the University of Mumesota and Freund of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for suggestions. 
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At the outset of its investigations the committee was informed 
aa good authorify that there is no such thing as political science, 
and as the wwk of examining collie catalogues progressed the 
trutJi (A this observation became painfully apparrat. Many 
ocdl^es and a few universities seem disposed to use the term in 
desolating the group 4^ courses oStxtA in economics and so- 
ciology, with little or no attenti<m ^ven to the courses outlined 
above. In other instances political science is used in a very 
comprehensive sense, covering courses <^aed in history, eco- 
nomics, politics, public law and sociology. With the exertion 
oi a tendency toward unifMmity in the courses announced by 
a few colleges and the larger universities there is a marked lack 
of agreement as to the meaning of the term political science. 
An illustraticm of this is shown where an institution with courses 
in p(^tical science, as defined by the oanmittee, offers these 
courses under the heading public law and administration and 
uses the term pditical sdence to de^gnate work given in eco- 
nomics and sociology. A standard and acceptable definiti<Hi of 
political sdence seems difficult to formulate. But however diffi- 
cult it may be to define the term it is fundamental at the out- 
set that there be an agreement as to what courses are compre- 
hended within the field. A more definite agreement as to what 
constitutes political science, and a more aggresave insistence cai 
the necessity of dbtinguishing these courses from other groups, 
seem to be the prereqvusite to secure recogniti<ai for the subject 
as worthy of a place in the colleges as a distinct dq>artment. 

I. That courses in p<AUical science be separated from courses 
in history, economics and sociology. 

In ^iproximatdy 300 institutions, the following results were 
obtained regarding the relation c^ political science to other 
subjects: 

Sq>arate department of political science 38 

Combined with history 89 

Con^lined with economics aa 
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Combined with sociology 4 

Combined with history and economics 48 

Combined with economics and sociology 45 

Combined with econonaics, history and sociology ai 

Combined with philosophy 3 

Combined with economics, history and philosophy 3 

Combined with economics, history and English 4 

Combined with economics and English i 

Combined with Latin i 

History, political science, and director of athletics 2 

CconbinaUons such as the foUawing were made in some of the 
smaller institutions, the dq)artment including one or more 
courses in political science: history, civics, physical and moral 
I Bcdence; English Bible, philosc^hy, pedagogy, sociology and evi- 
t dences of Christianity; eomomics, sociology, international law 
\ and Bible; ezege^, hist«y and dvics; p^tical science, eco- 
\nomic3, philost^hy and p^t:hol<^; education, phUosc^hy, re- 
Wion and sodal sdence. 
Nit is a[q)arent from this table that very few instructors in po- 
litical science give thdr entire time and attention to the subject. 
Consequently the great majority of teadiers are obliged to de- 
vote the major portion of their energies to another subject and 
to grant <Hily an incidental interest and oi^ihasis to courses in 
government. Some exceedin^y valuable courses are offered 
under this plan and there are some advantages in the pcunt of 
view that comes fnmi the necessity of keeping in close touch 
with more than one field. But recognizing that when a man 
cffers courses in histtay and ec<momics he is not thereby dis- 
qualified for the giving of political sdence instruction, and mak- 
ing due allowance for the advantage that comes from the survey 
<£ other fields, it is undoubtedly true that political sdence in- 
struction will not be placed on a plane to be con^iared with that 
of other departments until colleges give that consideration to 
the field which will demand the full time and energy of one man, 
at least. The small collies can cmly set up this standard as a 
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goal toward which to lay plans. But an increasing number of 
colleges are not only providing for courses which require the 
time of one instructor, but, as in the case of history, econtHuics 
and other departments, they are providing additional instruct<ws 
to take care of the increase in student enrollment and to offer 
courses tot which there is an evident need. 

Furthermore, the arrangement to combine pditical science 
with other departm^its requires that an instructor who has 
received special training almost entirety in another Beld must 
prepare courses along a line in which he has had no particular 
preparation. As a cmsequence much <rf so-called political science 
is dth» political history or the eooncHnic foundations of govern- 
ment. Both of these subjects are important and it is right that 
much attention be given to them, but pditical science instruo 
tion almost invariably suffers when offered by one whose primary 
interest and preparation are essentially in another ffeld. The 
committee does not wish to be misunderstood on this point. 
They r^ard it as eminently desirable and necessary that there 
be full and frank cooperation among the departments of history, 
economics, soci<Jogy and political science. What is desired in 
the recommendation is more e^>ecially that the courses in 
pcditical science be tn'ganized as a distinct group constituting 
a department, and that an effort be made to provide that they be 
tiered by an instructor whose interest and training q>edally 
qualify him for work in this field. 

It b a pleasure to report that a marked tendency in this 
direction is noticeable among the larger ccdleges and universities, 
and it is to be h(q>ed that the time is not far distant when polit- 
ical science will have a recognized place and a reputable stand- 
ing alongside of older subjects in the collie curriculum. 

TTiere b a justifiable revolt against the seemingly endless 
growth of dqiartments and the sometimes unwarranted tendency 
to add highly technical and advanced courses in a departmenL 
But if there are any good reasons fix not according an indep^id- 
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ent status to a>ur3e8 in government and law these reasons have 
not been forthcoming. That those whose bu^ess it is to teach 
political science almost invariably favor the expansion of their 
departments is only to be expected. The encom^ging thing is 
that men of aSairs in business and government, as well as those 
in oth^ avenues of life, jdn with the ^>ecialists in political 
science in ui^g upon administrative authorities the neces^ty 
of more and better courses of instruction in government. 

F<Htunately the time has passed when the devotees of this 
branch of learning must needs beg for scant courtesies at the 
hands of those who guard the avenues of intellectual advance. 
The liberalizing culture of the study of political literature and 
pubhc affairs, as well as the service rendered by departments i^ 
government, have not only restored the science of pohtics to 
its former place but have also called forth new avenues of growth, 
new fields of endeavor. A prestige whidi will not long be un- 
noticed in any school of learning which values its functi<Hi as an 
educative force in a democracy bids fair to place the study of 
government on a firm footing as an indispensable feature ot 
every college curriculum, 

2. Thai a full year's course in American government be given 
as (he basic coarse for under graduaies and that whenever practicable 
some illustrative material and suggestive comparisons ivith foreign 
governments be presented. 

A summary of attendance in courses in igo institutions shows 
that American government is far in the lead as a baas fen* ad- 
vanced work in the department. Comparative government, 
introductcHy courses in political science and international law 
are the other subjects which are used to introduce students to 
subsequent wca-k. But the three of these as offered in intro- 
ductory courses are not selected in as many institutions as 
American government and are given to a considerably smaller 
number of students. It may be taken therefore as rather clearly 
determined that some tona of instruction in American govern- 
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ment shall be the baac course, litis course is usually elective 
aod is (q)eii to students of sc^homore grade. 

A matter which is receivii^ some attentbn is whether this or 
another course in government ought to be open to freshmen. 
While a few schools have admitted freshmen to the course and 
while there are some strtmg reaatms in favor of this practice the 
IBwailing sentiment for the present, at least, favors the require- 
ment <A a year's work in a^^;e as a proequisite. 

The present standard of instructi<xi could of course be changed 
so as to adapt the material and mediods to meet the needs of 
freshmen. But in view of tiie fact that most of the large high 
schools are now giving a half year c^ a year to this subject on 
somewhat the same plan as would be necessary in a first year 
coUege course, it seems better from the stan^>oint of the student 
as well as of the department to defer the introductory course 
imtil the second collegiate year. In states where but few stu- 
dents have an opportunity to pursue the study of civics in 
high schools or where the instruction is of the formal or perfunc- 
tory kind there is mwe cogency to the argument in favor of a 
freshman course. 

When instruction in government b^iins in the stqihomore 
year the question arises whether any course shall be made a 
pra^ui^te for the election cS. the subject or whether a certain 
number of credits alone shall be suffident. The geno'al rule does 
not favor any prarequisite. Some mstitutions, however, require 
the selection of a course in history, whereas others strongly advise 
the taking (A a preliminary course in this subject. A few collies 
are offering to freshmen with a fair degree of success an intro- 
duct<Ky course in the social sdences — a kind of gateway o>urse 
to economics, sociology and political science. No satisfactwy 
text or handboc^ for this type <^ course has yet been prepared. 
In fact it is doubtful whether such a text b within the limits 
(rf practicability on account of the diversity of fields and the 
difficulty c^ condensing the underlying prindples of any one (J 
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the above subjects. For the present such a course dq>ends too 
much upon the individual predilections ol the instructor and is 
likely to comprehend an effervescence of principles which fails 
to meet the approval of any of the three departments concerned. 

The most noteworthy objection to the present arrangement 
and (me that has influential advocates is that only a small per- 
centage of the student body can elect this course under the 
cmditions which prevail in the selection of subjects, and that 
the majwity of those who do choose the course never have an 
q:qx>ituni^ to continue the study of government. Consequently 
it follows that of the small percentage of those who strive to 
gain scone knowledge of poUtical affairs only a minor purtkm 
ever go far enough to get any knowledge of f<s%ign governments. 
Hence the present system is designed to foster an inwdinate 
provincialism which has been one of the banes of our national 
life. If the dtizen-to-be has an c^portunity to take but one 
year's wwk in government it is thought by many that this one 
course should provide instruction in axnparative government 
to supply a broader basis of information than would the study 
of American government alone. As the study of government 
is introduced in the grades and a thorough and elective course 
is offered in the high school the committee is inclined to the ofon- 
ion that it will become increasingly practicable to introduce the 
ownparative method in introductory courses. 

The infcHmation available to the committee sheds very little 
light on the sequence of courses in different institutions. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether anything like a r^ular sequence ot 
courses is followed in directing the election of subjects in the 
dq>artment. As a rule all of the courses are elective and fre- 
quently are open only to juni<n^ and seni(»^. In a few instances 
one course is prescribed and usually one of the combes is made a 
prerequisite to the election of subsequent work. American gov- 
ernment, general pohtical science, and comparative government 
aie the courses which are usually prescribed or aie required as 
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IMcnquisite far the election of advanced work. It is believed in 
some quarters that the basic course should be in the Md of gen- 
eral political science; 1. e., a study of Staatslehre, in others the 
comparative study <^ Eur<q}ean systems, and in others that the 
introductkm to poUtical adence ^ould come through careful 
aoiUyBs of the American system. 

The committee, however, recommends that American govern- 
ment be taken as the basis for the introductory course because it 
b convinced that there is an imperative need for a more thorough 
study of American institutions, because the importunity for 
this study is not now offered in any but a few c£ the best second- 
ary sdiools, and because it is exceedingly important that the 
attention of an undergraduate be directed early in his course 
to a vital personal interest in his own government, national, 
state, and locaL Instruction in political sdeoce is rarely given 
until the seoHid or third year of the college work, and thus 
unless American govmmient is selected for the first course only 
a small percentage of students receive encouragement and 
directicm in the study of political affairs with which they will 
ctmstantly be expected to deal in their ordinary relations as 
citizens. But the committee believes that this study <£ Ameri- 
can government can be distinctly vitalized by the introduction 
of such a>n^>arison3 with European practices and forms as will 
strengthen the force of criticisms of our present weaknesses, and 
will siq>ply the student with a broader basis of philosophical 
amclusions as to constitutional develc^ment and administrative 
practices. 

The committee is of the opinion that, despite the very marked 
increase of courses in American government within the past 
few years, one <rf the immediate needs is the further extension 
and enlargement of these courses. In tmly a few institutions is 
enough time given to the subject to permit anything more than 
the most curswy survey of the various features of the govern- 
ment, and almost invariably state and local govemm^it suffer 
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in the cutting process which is necessaiy. About seventy insti- 
tutions only give courses in which state and local goveniment 
are the basis trf special study. In order that state and local 
goveniment shall be given more consideration, and in order that 
judicial procedure and administrative methods shaJl receive 
more than passing notice, it is absc^utely neixssary that the 
time allotted to American government be increased. Xothii^ 
short of a full year of at least three hours a week gives the neces- 
sary time and opportunity to do anything like full justice to 
the national, state and local units. 

There is a great cUversity of opinion and practice with reelect 
to the elementary courses now <^ered. In order to show the 
variety of conditions which prevails a brief statement as to the 
ccHitent and method pursued in the beginiui^ course in some 
representative oolites and universities is gcvea. 

Amherst Collect 
The dementaiy course in political science in Amherst CoU^e is a 
course in American government running throughout the year, 36 
weeks, three hours each week. As text-books we use Beard's "Amer- 
ican Government and Politics," and Young's " The New American 
Government and Its Work," together with extensive collateral read- 
ing, sources, cases, etc. We give this course as the first course in the 
department because we consider it the most valuable for those men 
who take no further courses in political science, and because a 
thorough knowledge of our own governmental system serves as a 
good basis for a comparative study of governments in other states or 
for an intensive study of a more ^>edalized field in government. The 
chief difficulty that confronts us is the need for a knowledge of the 
elements of political theory in order to discuss some phases of the 
American federal system, constitutional law, and court decisions. 
Prom fhJQ point of view a general course in political science is useful. 
We try to remedy this by giving in the freshman year a general 
course introductory to history, political science, econ<mucs, and 
ethics. In this course the nature of the social sciences, their re- 
lations, their fundamental concepts and problems are pointed out.* 
1 Furnished by R. G, GetteU. 
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DAiTiK>inB College 

TIk dementaiy cotuw in political sdem^ at Dartmoutli CoDcge is 
Ofgsoiud primarily for tr aining in intelligeat and effective citizeaship. 
Tbft coune coven a period of one year and is open to seniors and 
juniors, and to aophomoiea who have completed in ccdlege one year's 
woA of history. 

The work of the course iacludes a study of the historical orifpns of 
political institutions; a brief study of Enghah political institutions; 
and a detailed study of American government, in its constitutional, 
administrative and political aqiects. To the historical study of 
pcditical institutions the first six weeks of the year is devoted, this 
time being divided about equally between the abstract study of 
political principles and the concrete study of En^ish govenmient. 
In this port of the course, Leacod's " Elements of Political Science " 
is used and Lowell's " Government of England." 

Tlie remainder ctf.the time of the first semester is assigned to the 
study of the American federal government. The text-book used is 
Beard's " American Govermnent and FoUtics " with outside readings, 
in Beard's " Readings in American Government and Politics " and 
in Young's " The New American Government and Its Work." As in- 
dicated by the text-books, attrition is given to actual administrative 
[HoblemB as well as to constitutional questions. 

Tlie second semester of the year's work embraces a study of state 
government with detailed accounts of legislative and administrative 
methods in different states; a survey of the history of political parties 
and an examination into the probluns created by such organizations; 
a discussion of dtizenshq) and a study of methods for making public 
opinion effective in a republican government. 

Such a course, it b believed, gives the student something of an 
i^piedation of social institutions as a background for constructive 
thinking iqwn present political issues. Of no slif^t importance in 
the success of the course is the fact that the method <^ treatment 
tends to the development of a steadily increasing interest on the part 
of the student, throughout the year.* 

Gkinnxll College 

The basic course in pditical sdence at Grinnell College bears the 

name "Comparative Free Government." This is a three-hour course 

throughout the year. It is designed not oidy to give information con- 

' Furnished by F. A. Updyke. 
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ceming certain governments, but alao to acquaint the student with 
the institutions and processes by which democracy in government is 
being attained in leading states. 

The first semester is devoted to a rather detailed study of the gov- 
emmeat of the United States, national and state. Tlie point of 
view is emphatically that of the present, the actual working of the 
government, but the attempt is made to have the student see dearly 
what the formal constitutional arrangement calls for; what the 
founders of the government had in mind; in what ways the govern- 
ment in operation differs from what was intended; and what present 
tendencies suggest for the future. Emphasis is placed upon funda- 
mental principles and adjustments, and a broad foundation laid for 
comparison with other governments. 

The second semester is given to a study of the governments of 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and selected states in South 
America, in the order named. In this part of the course the compara- 
tive method is very prominent, the government of Enf^and being con- 
sidered in greatest detail. 

The course begins with the United States, because the study of 
American institutions and practices affords to the American studrait 
a natural approach to the study of politics. Moreover, the United 
States is the leading example of the presidential type of free govern- 
ment and was a pioneer among the nations, in setting up a govern- 
ment consdoualy based on popular control. England is studied next, 
because of the dose connection between E^nghsh and American institu- 
tions and the many in^rtant contrasts to be found, and because 
England is the originator and chief example of cabinet govemment. 
France comes third, because of her iUuminating experiences as a 
republic, with cabinet government, under the Roman legal system, 
and because of her highly centralized democracy and the consequent 
contrasts to be made with both En^and and the United States. 
Germany is considered next, because she affords an example of a great 
state ftianging from autocratic to popular government, and because 
her federal system may be compared so profitably with that of Switzer- 
land and that of the United States. Switzerl^id is studied, because 
she is the most conspicuous example of triumphant, assured democ- 
racy, and has devdoped a system that b distinctly her own, — one that 
is neither presidential nor cabinet in character. Argentina and Chile 
are studied, because of the light they throw upon South American 
problems and upon the utilization of political institutions and fomu 
designed for rascally different peoples and conditions. 
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Yrom the work of this course, the student attains several important 
results. He acquires infonnation not only of the institutions of his 
own country, but of a number of leading free states; he develops an 
interest in international relations and problems; his sympathies and 
poUtical outlook are broadened; his national prejudices are weakened; 
be gains some understanding of politics as a science; and he develops 
the inclination and, in part, the ability to measure the political stand- 
ards and conduct of his own government by those of other states.* 

IJiaVESSITX OF Caufoknu 
BEOimnNO COmtSE in COICPARATIVE G0V£ENHENT 

Tbn beginning course in political sdence in the University o( 
California b a course in comparative government. Tlie course is 
given for three hours a week, two hours being devoted to lectures 
and one hour to quiz sections, under the direction of teaching fellows 
in the department. At the present time there are 450 students en- 
rolled in the course and there are 15 quiz sections. These sections 
are now too large and their number must be increased another year. 
A de&nite reading assignment is given each week, and upon this 
asdgnment a twenty-minute paper is set in each quiz section. 

The time of the course is divided as follows: 

WISST SEMESTER. 

Government of England. 7 weeks. Req. reading — selections from 
Lowell, Government of England (in 1915— 
1916 a total of 463 pages was asdgned). 

Government of France. 4 weeks. Req. reading — Constitution of 
1875. Ogg, Governments of Europe 
(Ch^ters on France). Selections from 
Xjowell, Government and Parties in Con- 
tinental Europe and from other books to a 
total of 150 pages. 

Government of Italy. 2 weeks. Req. reading — Italian constitu- 

tion. Ogg, Governments of Europe 
(pages on Italy) and 100 pages to be 
selected from a list of books including 
Lowell, Government and Parties of Con- 
tinental Europe, etc. 

' Furnished by J. W. Gannaway. 
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Govemmeat of Switzer- 2 weeks. Req, reading — Constitution of 
land. Switzerland. Ogg, Govemmeats of Eu- 

rope. 
SECOND SEMESTER. 

Govemment of Germany, s weeks. Req. reading— Eruger, Govem- 
ment and Politics of the German Empire. 
Constitution of German Empire. Ogg, 
Govenunents of Europe — (portion relat- 
ing to Prussia). 
Government of Austria, a weeks, Req. reading — Constitutional 
Law of Austria and Hungary. Ogg, Gov- 
enunents of Europe. 
Govemment of the United 8 weeks. Req. reading — Selections from 
States. Bryce, American Commonwealth. Reed, 

T. H., Govenunent for the People. 
Owing to peculiar conditions in this university, we permit students 
to begin this course in either semester. Tlie great majority, however, 
b^in in the Fall, which is by far the best plan. 

In explanation of the above outline, it should be s^d that we have 
put American govemment at the end of the Spring semester because 
the students almost without exception come to college after just 
completing a course in American govemment in their high school 
senior year. We have felt it necessary to give them a fresh point 
of view. Our treatment of American govemment is not systematic, 
but is simply a critical treatment of some of oui institurions in the 
light of what the class has been able to learn from the experience 
with other countries. We give in the upper division a course in Ameri- 
can insritutions for those who desire a more intensive knowledge of 
American govemment, especially those who desire to teach the sub- 
ject in high school.' 

COLtlHBU UnIVERSTCX 

Our elementary course is limited to American govemment. It was 
found on experience that students coming up from secondary schoob 
have very crude notions about our own govemment and that there 
would be danger of superficiality if we attempted too much in the 
first year. Moreover, we Iiave a course in comparative govcnmient 
which students may take after they have completed the dementaiy 
course.* 

* Furnished by Thomas B. Reed. * Furnished by Charies A. Beard. 
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Hasvaxd UtnvEssiTy 

Our chief elementary couise, Goveniment i, is as elective, open to 
freslunen and sophomores. About five hundred students are emuUed. 
There are two lectures per week throughout the academic year, or 
about sixty-six lectures in all. Once each week the class meets in 
sections, of about twenty students per section, for a short paper and 
discussioa both based on the assigned reading of the week. Tliere are 
twenty-four <£ these sections, handled by sis assistants, each assistant 
having four sections. Hiat is, In brief, the machinery of the course. 

Now as for the plan. The course presents a general survey of 
present-day government, dealing chiefly (in fact, almost entirely) with 
the governments of England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States. The fii^t half-year is devoted to European government, the 
second half entirely to American government. I have adopted this 
arrangement for the following reasons. First, a study of the European 
government seems necessary to give a proper background for intelli- 
gent work on the government of the United States. Second, if the 
students are to have good disciplinary training, it is desirable that 
they should begin with a study of institutions which they know rela- 
tively little about, rather than with those which are already somewhat 
known to them. Experience has taught me tliat the freshman or 
sophomore whose first book on government is one relating to his own 
country is likely to develop si^ierfidal habits of reading and to take 
a great deal for granted. 

On an average about ^xty to seventy pages of reading are assigned 
each week, in Lowell's "Government of En^and," and Lowell's 
" Governments and Parties " during the first half-year; in " The Fed- 
eralist" and Bryce's " American Commonwealth " during the second 
half-year. 

Students are required to have passed this course before they can 
be admitted to any of the other courses offered by the University in 
the Department oi Government.^ 



UNiVERsnir o? Ilukcos 
(i) The elementary courses are, 

(a) American National Government, offered the first semester. 

(b) American State and Local Government, offered the second 
semester. 

"Furnished by W. B. Munro. 
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The content of these couises is indicated by the two principal works 
used in them, namely: Bryce, "The American Commonwealth," 
a large part of Volume 1 and selected portions of Volume 2 ; and Beard, 
"American Government and Politics." These two works are supple- 
mented by collateral readings and by lectures given by memb^ of 
the department. Students may enroll in either course without taking 
the other. £xcq)t as it b given in lecture and weekly quiz woric, 
the matter of de£mtion, terminology, and the introduction of com- 
parative material is not emphasized. 

(3} The reasons why these courses have been made our elementary 
courses are as follows: 

(a) Tins is a state univeisily, and a large proportion of our students, 
being enrolled in other collies than that of liberal arts and sciences, 
have time to take but one or two courses in political science. We feel, 
therefore, that such courses as they are able to take ou^t to bear 
more or less directly upon American government. 

(b) American government constitutes a part of the required work 
in the College of Commerce, and should, therefore, be an open course 
without many prerequisites. 

(c) No freshmen are allowed to enter these courses. We get only 
sophomores and upper-class men in them. For this reason we have 
a somewhat more mature group of students th"-" we would get if 
we made these elementary courses open to first-year men. For this 
reason, too, we have felt justified in giving a rather comprehensive 
survey of American government without requiring a course in the 
elements of political science. 

(d) There b a feeling in the department that a course in actual gov- 
ernment is preferable for a beginning course to one which deab more 
or less with political theory and government in the abstract.' 

Univehstty OB Iowa 

American govemmrait, a freshman elective of four hours per week 
throughout the academic year, has been the elementary course in 
political science at the State University of Iowa mce 1903 when the 
course was first outlined and presented by Professor F. £. Horack. 

Tliree divisi^ms of thb course are now (1915-1916) being given in 

which 112 studHits are re^tered. At present Beard's " American 

Government and Politics " is used as a text, supplemented by Ubraiy 

readings. The lecture method b very little emfjoyed in this course; 

' Furnished by R. N. Story. 
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tnBtead, oral quizzes, in which diacussion and debate are encouraged, 
and written teats every other week constitute the method of in- 
struction. 

An important phase of the work in American government consists 
of the pr^iaration of weekly papers on subjects germane to the ma- 
terial under consideration. Th^ has been found to be an effective 
method of extending the reading of students and of acquainting them 
more intimately with the problems of American govemmoit. The 
following topics illustrate the nature of the subject-matter Ol these 
papers; 

I. Should the President's veto power be extended? 

3. Is a single six-year presidential term advisable? 

3. Should debate in the Senate be limited? 

4. CoD^tare the power of Speaker Cannon with that of Speaka 
Clark. 

5. Should political affiliations be con^d^^ in making appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court of the United States? 

On Monday or Tuesday of each week the student must submit, 
at a designated hour, an outline of the paper assigned together with a 
list of at least five difFerent references which he has consulted and pro- 
poses to use in writing his paper. On the following Thursday the 
papers are handed in (delinquent papers are reduced in credit). 
Tliese ore corrected and returned to ihe student when he appears the 
following week with the outline of his next paper. Papers are ow- 
rected not only as to the accuracy of the facts stated, but also as to the 
method of presentation, English, and orthography, {pedal emphads 
being laid upon the scientific use of foot-note references.* 

Univessiiy of Michigan 
At present the elementary course in American govemmoit given 
at the University of Michigan proceeds continuously during both 
semesters, three hours per week, two hours being given to lectures. 
The additional hour, nominally for quiz purposes, b made use of for 
informal discussion as well as for recitation. As there are over two 
hundred electing this course at the present time the group b divided 
into eight quiz sections. I am not sure that this is an ideal arrange- 
ment, but it is rendered necessary by the size of dasses here in ele- 
moitaiy courses, and the relatively small number of men to handle 
the sections. The first half of the &^t semester is given to a consider' 
I Furnished by B. F. SbambaugL 
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ation of the elements of govermnait, u^ng LeacOck's " Elements of 
Political Sdeace "as a text, with collateral readings in Jenk's " History 
of Politics," Sir Henry Maine's "Andent Law," and other works that 
give a certain historical as well as comparative basis for the study of 
government. The lectures attempt to supplement Leacock. The 
second half of the first semester is given to a consideratioD of Federal 
government, using Beard's "American Govenmient and Politics" and 
his readings as text and collateral reading. In order to make the work 
continuous, tLe treatment of federal govenmient is carried throu^ 
into the second semester, following which state governments are 
taken up and the second half of the second semester b given over 
to party organization. In this course it might seem that too mudi 
stress is laid upon the federal government, but this objection is met, 
I think, by the fact that no other course considers American federal 
government as a whole, and additional courses are open to those who 
have had courses r and 3, in state government and administration 
(3 hours per week, first semester), in local government (3 hours per 
week, first semester) and in mimidpal government (3 hours per week, 
both semesters). 

If it were not difficult to co5rdiiiate a four hour course with the 
general scheme of the undergraduate curriculum, I should enlarge 
tile course to four hours per week, both semesters, retaining the two 
formal lectures, and using the additional hour for further informal 
discussion in small groups. Could these groups be limited to twelve 
or fifteen, I think we might have a satisfactory organization. In 
order to obtain as much informal discussion in tbe smaller groups as 
possible, a ten-minute written ezerdse is set for each of the groups 
each w««k. This usually directs attention to some phase of the as- 
signed readings. I try to make the lectures suggesrive rather than 
encyclopedic, depending upon the readings to furnish a basis of com* 
mon facts. 1 

University of Missouki 
American Goternmenl. 

This course is a prerequisite for all other woric in the department of 
polidcal sdence, except a brief two-hour, one-semester course in con- 
temporary intemarional pohtics. It is given as a five-hour, one- 
semester course, and b based on Beard's " American Government 
and Politics" as a test. The instructor lectures to the dass four 
timesa week, and on the fifth day the class is broken 1^ into sections of 
d by J. S. Reeves. 
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about twenty students each and a quiz is conducted upon the reading 
and lectures. A{^rozimateIy half of the time of the course b devoted 
to federal government, and half to state and local government. The 
three points (& view: structure, function, and growth or evolution are 
kept constantly in view. Little attention is pud to political theory, 
it bong the belief of the depaitment that such studies, which are still 
in a highly controveisial state, should be reserved to the period 
nAxa the student has acquired fiom the concrete study of hb own 
and foreign govenuncnts the data upon which alone a satisfactory 
theory of the state can be instructed. 

One of the most valuable parts of the work of this course is the 
essay on some qiecial topic which each student is required to write. 
The assbtants in the course ^ve con^derable time and thought to 
the guidance of students in ttie preparation of these essays. It is 
Insisted upon that every essay shall be accompanied by a tt^ical 
outline, a bibliogr^ihy, and af^ropriate foot-note references to ma- 
terial used. The t<^ics assigned are of a kind requiring the use of 
documoitary or other source material, and frequently involve origi- 
nal investigation by means of visits to or correspondence with public 
officials. Two inferences are held by the assistants with each in^ 
dividual student during the preparation of his essay.^ 

UmvERStrv os Wisconsin 

Tlie elemcntaiy course in political science at the University of 
Wisconsin is "American Government and Politics." The course 
runs four hours a wec^ for one semester of dghteen weeks. There 
are two lectures each week and two quiz sections, the class being 
divided into small groups of from fifteen to ei^teen members each for 
the oral quiz work. Every three weeks a rigid written quiz is given 
in place of one of the oral quizzes of that we^ 

The first two weds are devoted to the origin and development of 
government. The next seven weeks are given to the history and 
adoption of the federal constitution and to the study of the subject 
of state govenunent. Two weeks are then devoted to the features of 
party government. The theory of the course is to introduce the stu- 
dent to the various phases of government and politics as illustrated by 
American experiencei No attempt is made to outline the structure 
trf European governments. 

In addition to this work every member of the class b required to 
» Furnished by W. J. Shepard. 
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sdect for critical study from a li^ of books one on some phase of 
American government. 

The plan is found to give satisfactory results. The small sections 
for oral quizzes allow individual instruction. The written quizzes 
give an efficient check on work assigned in the text and assigned 
readings, and the assignment of a q>ecial volume gives an intensive 
study in a particular field.^ 

3. Thai more emphasis be given to admimstroHve methods and the 
enforcement of the law. 

Ooe of the points of controversy in the Tnalcing of schedules 
of courses in political sdence is to determine the relative amount 
of enqihasis to be given to constitutional and political history, 
to the legal framework and organization of government and 
to the study of government as a functioning organ. Answers 
to an inquiry submitted to instructors, although usually based 
iq>on rough estimates, indicated that almost twice as much time 
is given to the structure of government as to constitutional 
history, and that as a rule the study of functions or "physiology 
of politics" receives more attention than legal framework and 
constitutional history combined. 

There is evidently a marked tendency in both collies and 
tmiversities to shift the emphasis from constitutional history 
(this subject being left frequently to the department of history 
or drop{>ed entirely) and governmental organization to the anal- 
ysis and consideration of government m (f>eration. 

The following comments are typical: 

Beloit: — Greatest stress on functions, mudi eff<»1: made to 
show real vital activities of the present and how th^ rather than 
oonstitutjonal framework disclose real government 

Columbia University: — ^Within the past few years there has 
been a very marked emphasis placed upon the actual workings 
rf government as compared with constitutional thewy or ocm- 
stitutionai history. 

' Funushed by Chestei Uoyd Jones. 
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Grinnell Cdl^e: — ^We place the emphasis decidedly on gov- 
enmiental functions and activities. The historical side of our 
work receives the least consideration. Government as it is uid 
as it promises to be is what we seek to understand. 

Ohio State University: — The tendency in successive rear- 
rangements d courses is to lay more stress i^xki govemmoital 
fmicti<His and activities. 

University of Michigan: — While I cannot give divi^ns of 
time, I stress functions and activities rather than framewcH'k, 
though the latter is absolutely necessary to an understanding of 
the former, i. e., a knowledge oi anatomy should precede that of 
physiology or path<dogy. 

Univer^^ of ^^Isconsin: — In all advanced courses a knowl- 
edge cA OHistitutional and institutional history and develop>- 
ment is assumed, and the functions, activities and forces are 
discussed. In the more elementary courses the emphasis is on 
constituticxtal lustory and strongly on l^al framework of govern- 
ment. 

So far as it is pos^le to judge the content of courses by the 
brief announcements in college catalogues it ^ipears that pri- 
mary consideratimi is given to constitutions, to administrative 
organization, and to the organization of political parties. In 
the courses in American government, the national government 
receives most attention, state government next, and then c<mie 
in order local and municipal. The prt^xHtionate distribution of 
time which results leaves but little (^qxHtunity to deal with local 
government and gives but scant attention to the judiciary. In 
view of the fact that no smalt part of law is made by the courts, 
and that the average citizen is affected most by the rules as laid 
down, mterpreted and implied by the judiciary, it seems strange 
that the legislative department should have been ^ven compara- 
tively so much more attention by students of government than 
judicial administration and administrative practices. These 
tt^cs are frequently treated inadequately in elementary texts 
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and often they are entirely neglected. The emphasis on the 
study of functions rather than machinery, the introduction of 
courses in administrative methods and the beginning of a more 
scientific study of judicial administration are all tending to shift 
the em ph asi s in government instruction. 

4. Thai instructors in political science encourage students to pre- 
pare reports and surveys on actual political conditions. 
One of the general charges brou^t against teachers is the 
faQmt to relate the instruction given to the conditions and en- 
vircsunent of the students. According to this charge it is the 
purpose of education to give an interpretation of everything in 
the realm <^ nature and thought exc^t the commonplace affairs 
to be found in the very midst of the school, the home and the 
community in which the children live. To a certain extent this 
charge is true as applied to instruction in government. The 
governments of Europe, the national government, and per- 
chance a slight glance at state government have virtually 
crowded out the study of local police courts, the townhall and 
county affairs and the myriad problems of local and municipal 
government. While the botanist, geologist, biologist and chem- 
ist have begun to make use of the marvelous environment with 
which each community is endowed the teachers of government 
have been exceedingly slow to appreciate the priceless heritage 
of social and political institutions surrounding each individual. 
The emphasis on community civics in the schods has begun to 
introduce a change in per^>ective and has tended to maJce the 
elementary study erf government concrete and vital. L^isla- 
tive and municipal reference hbraries and bureaus of research 
have paved the way for an exceedingly fruitful field for the col- 
leges and universities. A few instructors have i^jpredated the 
possibilities of putting students to useful endeavor and at the 
same time giving them exceedingly valuable training. The 
opportunity of turning to advantage some of the hitherto 
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wasted efforts has possibilities which can be onfy vagueljr 



One need only examine the character and so^ <^ the wcn-k 
accompUshed by a few of the bureaus undertaking such investi- 
gations and reports to be omvinced of the great value to the 
community and the excellent training gained thereby. Such bu- 
reaus may be converted into veritable government laboratories 
where are rendered available not <Hily the recent literature on 
special subjects but also maps, charts and a collection of material 
prepared in graphic form. By the aid of small dasses of matm'e 
students governmental surveys may be undertaken and much 
material presented in a form which can be used by citizens and 
public <^ciab. 

Of course this kind of thing can readily be overdcme and the 
work of the class-room can be easUy cheapened by too frequent 
sociological excursions and hoUdays. Practical w<H-k needs to 
be specially guarded, sparin^^y used, and credit should be given 
iHily under rig(HX>u5 conditions which meet the standard require- 
ments <A scientific accuracy, ounpleteness and thoroughness. 
Under such conditicms work of this character may be made a 
valuable su[^lement and inspiration and may be so directed 
as to turn to the profit of the community. 

5. Thai Reference Libraries and Research Bureaus be estab- 
lished for the purpose of rendering aid to gmernment officials and 
interested citizens. 

The develt^mient ot the use of diarts in surveys and the presen- 
tation of government facts in graphic form for various purposes, 
along with the rise of ref^%nce libraries and biuvaus of research, 
have had a marked influence upon the study as well as the 
<q>eration of government. It is just as necessary for teachera 
of government tci have a special room with adequate equipment 
as it is for teachers of geology <x chemistry. In fact the nature 
of much material alcmg governmental lines is such that it can 
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be collected, classified and effectively used only when concen- 
trated in a room under the immediate direction and supervision 
of the department. Maps, charts and graphic material should 
be used much more freely in all political instruction, and this 
will nevfX be possible until separate quarters are set apart for 
this purpose. The use of government reports and graphic ma- 
terial, the preparation of such material by students, the propel 
preservation and disposal of documents and charts require a 
separate rocmi with full equipment for modem rderence library 
work and with special apphances for the constant use of graphic 
methods. 

The excellent work being done by the state universities 
through bureaus of research and reference on municipal affairs 
gives an indication as to what may be accomplished in the way 
of improving instruction as well as renderii^ extremely useful 
service to the public. Similar bureaus might well be organized 
dealing with state and federal affairs with the twofold purpose 
of serving as lab<»atories for the study of government and for 
rendmng service to the public 

6. That provision be made for professional training for certain 
branches of the puHic service. 

More than thirty years ago Honorable Andrew D. White 
called the attention of educators to the fact that, in striking 
contrast with £ur(^>ean countries, there was no sudi thing as 
training for the public service in the United States. Although 
the past thirty years have witnessed a remarkable development 
of univerdty instruction along the lines of government, econinn- 
ics, and sociology, the attention of the country was only retxntly 
directed again to the utter n^ect of training for public office 
both in and out of educaticHial institutions. Various committees 
of national organizations have investigated and rendered re- 
pents. National societies and local organizations have bees 
formed to train for the public service. So mudi has been written 
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nlong this line that one is astonished to find how few po^tiiMis 
there are for which spedai training is not now given in univer- 
uties and how rare ^e cases are that men ^>edally trained for 
such service receive permanent a^fXHntmrats with adequate 
salary and <^portunity tea advancement. The ccomnittee on 
training for public service of Columbia University expl^ns the 
present situation in some omcli^ons which may well be repeated 



First. The moat important positions which are attractive to college 
men and wsmen aie filled by political appointment and are, therefore, 
on the "exempt" list. In New York City, the exempt class includes, 
besides heads of departments, deputy commissioners, secretaries of 
dqiartntents, all hi^ salaried assistants to the corporation counsel, 
numerous accountants, auditors, and examiners, coufidential inspec- 
tors, consulting and chief engineers, superintendents, assistant 
st^rintendents, and "iniilar cheers of high grade. 

Appointments to such positions are usually made by either dective 
or appointive officers, and the selections are deteimined largely by 
personal and political considerations. The persons chosen are usually 
lawyers, journalists, business men, or party workers. It is not often 
that a young college graduate is given a post of trust in the public 
service. Experience, maturity, and what b known in politics as 
"availability" are the contndJing factors. 

The terms of such positions are limited and the tenure is uncertain. 
Although there are several conspicuous exceptions, a public career by 
the way of polirical appointment is very unusual. To encourage 
Students to prepare themselves solely for positions in this branch of 
public service would therefore be a breach of academic trust. Law- 
yers, journalists, and business men have their means of livelihood and 
independence until the desirable political appointments come, and at 
tbe end of their terms they may return to their previous occupations. 
But the student carefully trained in political and admimstraUve 
science and disciplined by practical experience is not so fortunate if the 
desired career in official service does not open when he has completed 
his preparation. 

Clearly, it would be inadvisable for the University to announce that 
it is prepared to train men and women for the higher non-technical 
branches of public service, whea as a matter of fact the system of 
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^pointments and tenures now prevmliDg in the United States does 
not offer adequate opportunity for careers in such branches. The 
fact that the Training School for Public Service in New York, sup- 
ported by the prestige of the Bureau of Munidpal Research, has sent, 
in its three years of work, only eight or ten of its students into official 
service of any kind and only three or four men into tegular adminis- 
trative positions of high character is an indication of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of finding satisfactory openings in of&cial public 
service for those qiecially trained. 

With r^;ard to positions in the official s^vice opea to coU^ 
men and women <m a cunpetitive basis and reasonably attractive 
in (^p(U^unities and rewards the committee finds two classes. 
Hie first groiq) is that of technical and professional positions, 
of which there are a Urge number in state and federal civil 
service. For these technical positions the courses now given in 
the large universities like Columbia are found to be well adapted 
to the preparation of students for examinations. A second 
group is designated as non-technical administrative positions, 
very few of which are r^arded as desirable <q>enings for a career 
in the pubhc service. 

To offset these rather discouraging observations it is asserted 
that improvement in civil administration in the United States 
has originated in large measure in societies organized and main- 
tained by private citizens such as Bureaus of Research, Civic 
Leagues, etc., and that by far the most impcutant openings tor 
college men and women arise in connection with such organiza- 
tions as directors, secretaries, and expert workers. It is, the 
committee notes, "this unofficial public service that offers the 
largest attractions to collie men and women and opens the best 
gateway to direct official service." Suggestions for a program 
of studies leading to the public service are then offered compris- 
ing: 

I. Two or three years of r^ular college training including ele- 
mentary government, ^onomica, etc. 
9. One year of ispecial txaining embracing such subjects as munic< 
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ipal goveniment, administrative law, government accounting, 
public finance, statistics and gi^hic methods, etc. 
3. One year of contact or field vork and observation involving: 

a. Budget ""iting 

b. The investigation of several branches of public administra- 

tion. 
e. The prepaiation of reports and reconmiendations on the 

basis of ascertained results. 
d. The practice of presenting oral statements of results in 

short form. 

Of a similar character is the "pr(q>osed standard regulations 
for the Ph. D. degree" prepared by the committee on Practical 
Training for Public Service of the American Political Science 
Association, according to whidi candidates for the doctor's de- 
gree in the sodal sciences may fulfill the reudent requirements 
of three years' graduate study as follows: 

I. Two years' resident graduate study in some recognized institution 
of learning. 

a. Practical work for at least deven months in a governmental 
department, bureau or coounission, a legislative reference 
library, a bureau of municipal research or similar organization. 

The above proposals are presented merely as instances of a 
b^inning made to cxmsider and to aim consciously to pro- 
vide training for the public service. Obviously progress will be 
slow in making provisicm for profesdonal training in many 
branches of government service and even more slow will be 
the possibility of securing places fcff those competently trained. 
But the committee includes this recommendation chiefly with 
the end in view <A encouraging the f ormaticoi of such committees 
as that of Columbia University in wder that attention may be 
called to the facilities now c^ered for such training, and that 
when deemed appropriate suggestions may be made as to modi- 
fications in existing courses or the addition of new courses, and 
further that the attention of students as well as the public may 
be called to the facilities now available Ua such training. 
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REPORTS OF STATE COMMITTEES ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF CIVICS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 

In order to secure addititmal data and to offer a fairly accurate 
account of the status of instruction in government arrangements 
were made for the appcHntment of state committees on the teach- 
ing of civics. State departments of public instruction and the 
departments of sodal and political sciences in universities aided 
in the selection of the committees. The mranbers chosen were 
as a rule teachers of civics, supmntendents and principals, and 
others who are particularly interested in civic instruction. These 
committees not only rendered invaluable assistance in the 
gathering of data but also gave advice in the preparation of 
suggestions as to methods and courses <^ study. In a number 
of cases information was furnished but no formal report was 
pr^ared. For the investigations a questionnaire similar in 
form to that used in the Bureau of Education inquiry * was 
suggested in <H^er to secure uniform returns. The results se- 
cured by many of the committees and the reports based on a 
careful survey of the state constitute an important record as 
to the condition of government instruction in the public schools. 
The committee on instruction regrets that not all of the thor- 
ough and interesting reports from these committees can be pre- 
sented in full. Owing to the limits of space, it has been neces- 
sary to condense the longer and more extensive reports. An 
effort has been made to include the most valuable portions of 
»Seepp.-?4So. 
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eacb report, and with but few ezceptioiis the exact knguage of 
the origiDal report is followed. 

I. Mehbeks cur State CoiantTEES and State Representatives 
Selected io Aid the Couuttee on iMSTsramoN 

ATiKma: 

Handd Stede, PnQcq>al, Tucson High Schocd. 

Arkatuas: 

David Y. Utomas, Chairman, Umversity of Aransas, Fayette- 

viUe. 
fi. W. Torreyson, Uttte Rock. 
R. E. Womack, State Normal, Conway. 
L. £. BaBsett, Pine Bluff. 
R. C. Hall, City Superintendent, little Roc^ 
J. W. KuykendoU, Fort Smith. 

C. H. fiiough, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Alabama: 

D. G. Chase, Chairman, Central Hi gh School, Binningham. 
John B. Clark, Guin. 

E. M. Shackelford, Troy. 

C. V. Thompson, Wetumf&a. 

Foster Ausley, Central High School, Birmingham. 

California: 

William J. Cooper, Chairman, Berkeley High Sdvxd. 
J. R. Sutton, Oakland High School. 
Roscoe L. Ashley, Pasadena High SchooL 
Anna Stewart, Los Angeles High School. 
E. G. Nash, Marysville High School. 

C<Aorado: 

Ira Nestor, North Side High Schod, Denver. 



E. V. Vaughan, Ch^nnan, Delaware College, Newark. ' 

J. E. Chipman, Princqtal, Delmar. 

W. H. Jump, Principal, Harrington. 

R. F. Friedei, Principal, Newark. 

W. K. Yerger, Principal, 3325 Penna. Ave., Wilnungt<m. 
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Georgia: 

J. F. Thomason, Ctmnnan, Superintendent, Boinbridge. 
Julia Flisch, Augusta. 
Florence Berne, Macon. 
Bethe Rucker, Brunswick. 
Lola Kestley, Americua. 

lUinois: 

L. A. Fulwider, Chairman, Principal, Freeport. 

Mary Childs, Evanstan High School, Evanston. 

U. S. Parker, Quincy High School, Quincy, 

Silas Echols, Township High School, Mt. Vernon. 

W. R. Spuiiier, Principal, Township High School, Princeton. 

Indiana: 

0. H. Williams, Chairman, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

D. W. Horton, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka. 

Charles RoU, Department of American History, State Normal 

School, Terre Haute. 
Mrs. Hope Graham, Sbortridge High School, Indianapolis. 

lauta: 

Aaron Palmer, Chairman, Superintendent, Marahalltown. 

J. E. MarshaU, Princ^, Coundl BIufEs. 

C. C. Ball, Boone. 

George A. Brown, Principal, Burlington High School, Burlington. 

Alice E. Moss, W. Des Moines High School, Des Moines. 

Kentucky: 

A. M. Stickles, Chairman, State Normal School, Bowling Green. 
Charles Keith, Kentucky State Kormal, Richmond. 
George W. Calvin, Superintendent, Springfield. 
J. H. Bentley, Superintendent, Paducah. 
L. E. Foster, Hopkinsville. 

Louisiana: 

A. J. Caldwell, Chairman, Principal, Haomiond High School. 

E. F. Dummeier, Principal, Leesville High School. 
S. M. Brame, Principal, Alexandria High School. 
Grace Sharp, Shreveport High School 

J. H. Dupuy, Louisiana Industrial Institute, Ruston. 
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Maine: 

TnA D. Wish, Jr., Ctuuimaa, Portland mf^ School 
A. W. Reynolds, Biddeford High School. 

E. S. Lewis, Auburn Hig^i School. 
Ehner T. Boyd, Bangor High School. 
Charles L. Smith, Princ^, Bath High School 

Mar^and: 

Charles H. Edb, Chainnan, Principal, Westminster Hi^ Schod. 

Joseph Blair, Princq»l, ^mlttows Point High School 

Mary C. Ott, Frederick. 

Margaret A. Pfeifier, Assistant in Hi^ School, Elliott City. 

David £. We^ein, Principal Western Hi^ School, Baltimore. 

Masiochusettt: 

Edwin A. CottreU, Wellesley Collie, Wellesley, Mass. 

Mickigm; 

Cad Pray, Ypailanti Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

UiiuKsola: 

N. R. Ringdahl, Chairman, Superintendent, Rush City. 
P. M. Magnuson, State Normal, St. Cloud. 
W. H. Shepard, North High School Minneapolis. 
Albvrt J. Lobb, West High School, Minneapolis^ 

F. W. Moore, State Normal, Winona. 

Missouri: 

Eugene Fair, Chairman, State Normal School, EirksviUe. 

H. R. Tucker, McKinley High School, Webster Groves. 

William A. Lewis, Central High School, Kansas City. 

Lowiy Doran, Springfield High School. 

P. P. Calloway, High School Inspector, State Capit<d, Jefferson 

City. 
AlbcrU M. Ross, Springfidd High School. 

Montana: 

A. J. Roberts, Chairman, Principal, Helena High Schocd. 
Lewis M. Simes, Missouk. 
Mai^aret Boyle, Butte. 
Otis W. Freeman, Lewistown. 
Harold Westergaard, -Billings. 
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New Bampshiru 

Guy E. Speare, Chairman, Littleton High School. 

C. F. Cook, Principal, Concord. 

J. F. Smith, Principal, Keene. 

E. W. Butterfield, Superintendent, Dover. 

E. P. Freeae, Princ^ial, North Stratford. 
New Jersey: 

C. Eme^ Dechaid, Chairman, SuperviaiDg Principal, Haddour 
field. 

Sara N. Dynes, State Normal School, Trenton. 

Edward A. Parker, New Brunswiti High School. 

Harry F. StauSer, Principal, Washington Street Grammar Schocd, 

Walter H. Mohr, MilviUe High Schod. 
New York: 

William W. Rogers, Chairman, Curtis IBgh School, SUten 
Island, N. Y. C. 

M. L. Dann, Richmond Hill High School, N. Y. C. 

S. J. Jumnefaky, Julia Richman High School, N. Y. C. 

George D. Luetacher, Jajuaica High School, N. Y. C- 

Harrison C. Thomas, DeWitt Clinton High School, N. Y. C. 

E. D. Lems, High School of Commeroe, N. Y. C 
North Carolina: 

W. C. Jackson, Cburman, State Normal School, Gieenboro. 

C. L. Coon, Superintendent, Wlson. 

L. Lea White, Principal, Winston-Salem. 

T. Wingatc Andrews, Superintendent, Reidsville. 
North Dakota: 

Albert VoUwoler, Chairman, Univeraty. 

J. S, Bjomson, LaMoure. 

Norman Smith, Cando. 

R. B. Murphy, Michigan. 

Oscar Erickson, HatUm. 
Ohio: 

L. O. Lantis, Churman, North High School, Columbus. 

Grace Morris, Defiance. 

E. M. Benedict, Cincinnati. 

W. H. Townsend, Ashtabula. 

H. J. Dickoson, Newark. 
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Oklakoma: 

Dr. Charies Evans, President, Central NonnaJ School, Edmond. 

Oregon: 

tferbert B. Augur, J^eraon High School, Portland. 

Petms^vania: 

W. D. Renninger, Chairman, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
D. MoDtfort Melchoir, Giraid College, Philadelphia. 
C. D. Koch, State Hi^ School Inspector, Harrisburg. 
T. D. Brown, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
Samuel E. Weber, Superintendent, Scianton. 

SouA Carolina: 

Frank E. Bioyles, Chairman, Columbia. 

Elizabeth Ba^erville, Orangeburg High School 

Alice Stribling, Spaitanbuig High School. 

Samud W. Anderson, Anderson High School. 

T. M. Seawell, Superintendent, Blackville. 
Sou^ Dakota: 

H. C. Johnson, Chainnan, Superintendent, Aberdeen. 

Luman Sampson, Aberdeen I£gh School. 

W. 1. Early, Principal, Sioux Falls High School. 

J. C. Lindsey, Principal, Mitchell. 

Joseph T. Glenn, Superintendent, Milbank. 
Ttmuuee: 

J. L. Highsaw, Central Hig^ School, Memphis. 

Texas: 

Ru^ M. Caldwell, Chairman, Dallas High School. 

C. C. Pearson, Houston High School. 

£. T. Genheimer, Principal, Waco High School. 

Hiomas Retcher, Visitor of Schools, University of Texas, Austin. 
Utah: 

L. J. Muir, Chainnan, BountifuL 

Enoch Jorgensen, Sandy. 

L. J. Nuttall, Spanish Fork. 

H. Claude Lewis, Filmore. 

P. M. Nielsen, Mt. Pleasant. 
Vermont: 

George G. Groat, University of Vermont, Burlington. 
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Virginia: 

J. M, Lear, Chairman, State Normal School, FarmviDe. 
T. J. Stubbs, Jr., John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
John W. Wayland, Harrisonburg. 
Edgar Sydenstricker, Lynchburg. 

WashingUm: 

E. C. Roberts, Chairman, Principal, Everett Hi^ School. 

C. A. Sprague, Assistant Superintendent, Olympia. 

H. C. Crumpacker, Sedro-Wolley. 

A. Lyle Kaye, North Central High School, Spokane. 

S. E. Fleming, Franklin High School, Seattle. 

West Virginia: 

C. L. Broadwater, Chairman, Mannlngton High School. 
J. H. Tliomton, Wheeling Higfa School. 
Minnie Lee Goff, Charleston High School. 
Dora Lee Newman, Fairmont High School. 
R. O. Hall, Morgantown High School. 

Wisconsin: 

A. C, Shong, Chairman, Principal West Division High Sdiool, 

Milwaukee. 
Ira C. Painter, Principal, Wausau. 
J. W. T. Aines, Superintendent, Monroe. 
W. J. Hamilton, I^dpal, Two Rivers. 
J. J. Enrig^t, Principal, Plymouth. 

Wyoming: 

Beulah M. Garrard, Chairman, Department of Secondary 

Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
V. H. Rowland, Superintendent, Lusk. 
W. M. Baker, Superintendent, Worland. 
R. M. Shreves, Superintendent, Rawlins. 
Mary Persinger, Sheridan, 

n. Reports on the Teaching of Civics 

Alabama 
I, Grade Schools: 

The state course of study prescribes dvics in the seventh or 
highest grade of the public schools. 
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Siqmintendent of Education estimates that there were i8,i6g 
pupils in the seventh grade enrolled in dvics-— total enrolment 
in the grades 467,876. 

lliere is practically no instnictioa below the seventh grade. 

a. Bigh Sciuols: 

(a) City: 

Among replies received, three schools— Tuscaloosa, Gadsden and 
Binningliam — report q>ecial work outside of the text. 

In all these the student govenmient organizations are giving to the 
pupils excellent training for dtizenship. The civics classes in ail three 
aie making surveys of their respective dties as to government, sanita- 
tion, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

In Binningham jury trial, nomination and election of state officers 
have been enacted by the dvics classes; a study of cunoit events with 
class reports and goicral discussion has been made, and the different 
forms of county, state and dty blanks and legal documents have 
been brought into the class, studied and explained. Last year the 
boys' Uterary dubs staged the state legislature and enacted several 
laws. 

At Tuscaloosa the boys of the dvics classes have joined the dvic 
league of the dty. They are exempt from fees, but may attend all 
meetings, speak on any subject before that body, but have no vote. 
They aid the league by gathering desired statistics, serving as guides 
and escorts to noted guests of the league. 

Cb) County: 

Time devoted to subject is usually four and one-half months of 
five periods per week. A majority of schools owing to the lack 
of hbraiy fadUties and poorly trained teachers do not under- 
take to use parallel readings or to do practical work. One of 
the district agricultural schools reports that there is self- 
government in the school, fashioned after the state govern- 
ment and that the students are taught government at first 



1. NornvU Schools: 

In the first year one-third of a year is devoted to Alabama history 

and elementary dvll government. 
In four-year schoob an advanced course in the senior class is 

devoted to American history and govemmeut. The actual 
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time given to government varies considerably. Text-book 
method largely used, supplemented by occasional lectures and 
a little laboratory work. 

Submitted by D. G. Chase, Chairman. 

AXKANSAS 

I. PreparaiioH: 

Normal Training. Two courses in dvics are oSered in the Normal 
School at Conway. / 

(a) An elementary course, such as is usually offered in the high 
schoob. Boynton's text is used and this is supplemented by a con- 
siderable use of magazines, newspapers, ballots, etc. Required of all 
students enrolled in the "Rural Teachers Course." 

(b) Advanced course for seniors in the regular normal course. 
Gamer's text is used, supplemented by references to Bryce, Burgess, 
Ashley, Gamer (PoUtical Science), Beard, Wilson, etc. Considerable 
use is made of government reports, both state and national ballots, 
initiative petitions, printed bills, etc. Officials are invited to address 
the class and, when possible, they are taken to visit the legislature, 
the quorum court, dicuit court, and the state institutions. 

II. Actual leathing: 

A. Grammar Grades: 

In the grammar grades many teachers pay no attention to dvics 
until the seventh or eighth grade. They say that it is impossible, 
without unduly crowding the course of study. Others begin in the 
second grade and follow up with practical lessons in simplest form 
bearing iq>on community life, relations of dtizens to each other, their 
privil^es and obligations, "just as we do language and nature study," 
says one teacher. 

B. The High School: 

1. In the high schod, dvics is taught all the way from the Qth to 
the 12th grade. Most schools allow 18 weeks, a few 12. 

2. The texts used range from such andeot books as Petennan and 
Blocher to James and Sanford, Gamer, Forman, and one announces 
the adoption of Beard. For supplementary purposes such works as 
Willoughby, "Rights and Duties of the Citizen," Kirby's "Digest of 
Arkansas Statutes," and official retorts are suggested for readings. 

3. Little criticism of texts was offered. But one teacher rephed: 
"A modem up-to-date text-book informing the ^udeota in the ele< 
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mentaiy sduiols what the rights and duties of a dtizen are and how 
tb^ may secure and perform the same ought to be published and be 
required by law, to be used in every school in Arkansas." A proper 
appnaatjaa of the importance of local government is yet to be 



4. In most schools, apparently, most emphasis is laid on what the 
government is, and how it operates, rather than on what it does and 
the place of a citizen in it, as in case of the grammai grades. 

5. (a) No dvic scrap book was reported. 

(b) Several report weekly drill in current events. 

(c) Some debates. 

(d) The Literary Digest, Independent, and daily p^xrs aie used 

for stq^lemeutary work. 

(e) Very few talks by public officials. 

(f) Many take ofqxirtunity to visit council meetings, courts, 

k^^ture, etc., and report on same. 

Submitted by D. Y. Thomas, Chairman. 

Caijfoknu 
Summary of Ike report. 

Of thirty-eight high schoob to whom a questionnaire was sent, 
twenty-one replied answering most of the questions. These answers 
will be Buounarized: 

I, Year in vAick Course m Offered: 

9th grade — a; in Berkeley—local dries free elective; in Sacra- 
mento — local dvics required of all pupils in commercial 
course, in Santa Anna, elective, 
loth grade — ^none. 

irth grade— 4 schoob induding 3 schoob where it b b^iun 
in nth and finished in 13th, and induding Pasadena where 
a pupil may take a mgle year in the nth or the i3th or 
bc^ in the nth a consecutive two years' course. 
i3th grade — 17 schoob, not induding Pasadena, referred to 
above. In Berkeley and Sacramento, this work b required 
of all graduating pupib, regardless of whether they have the 
gth grade course. 
In general, the upper grade dvics b part of a course in United States 
history and dvics covering together a year (in most schoob) or a 
year and a half (in a few, especially in Southern California). 
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n. Text-book Used: 

It was the opinion of thevonuoittee that the closest approximation 
to the content of the course could be obtained by asking for 

1. The test-book used. 

2. PoTtioos omitted. 

3. Supplementary work. 

With this in mind, the committee ascertained from State Commis- 
sioner Wood the texts used in all California high schoob. This in- 
formation had been collected by Mr. Wood in the Fall of 1914 and the 
reports sent instructors showed no changes in the Spring of 1915 
except that some of the schools had adopted American history and 
government by Willis M. West, published by Allyn & Bacon. These 
schools were using "Civil Government in California "by John R. Sut- 
ton, published by American Book Company for information on state 
and local government. Other than these two books, the committee 
found the following civics books used in California. The number of 
schools using each is also indicated. 

Ashley, R. L, American Government, Macmillan Co., 1908 93 

Beard, C. A., & M. R. American Citizenship, Macmillan Co., 1914 g 

Boynton,F.D. School Civics, Ginn & Co 6 

Fiske, John. Civil Government in the U. S., Houghton-Mifflin Co., 

1890 2 

Forman, S. E. Advanced Civics, Century Co., N. Y,, 1905-13- 

IS as 

Gamer, James W. Government in the U. S., American Book Co., 

1911 42 

Guitteau, Wm. B. Government & Politics in the U. S., Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1911 8 

Hart, A, B. Actual Government, Longmans, Green & Company 2 
Hinsdale, B. A. The American Government, American Book Com- 
ply. 190S, 1891 4 

James, J. A., & Sanford, A. B. Government in State and N'ation, 

Diaries Scribners Sons, 1901, it a 

Moses, B. Government of Uie U. S., Appleton and Company i 

Of the schools of three hundred pupils and over enrolled, all but 
three out of thirty use either Ashley's or Forman's or Gamer's book, 
and each of these three uses a different text as indicated above. Since 
this informatton was collected, West's "History and Government" 
has supplanted one or the other of these books in a few of the larger 
schools, exact figures not obtainable at this time. 
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III. Metkods of Accomplishing Suppkmentary Work: 
Practically all of \h& schools gave iofonnation on Uiis point. 

(a) Seventy-five per cent used informal lectures, twenty-five per 

cent, formaL 

(b) Five per cent have typewritten of printed supplements pre- 

pared usually by the department head. 

(c) Ninety per cent make use of reports by pupils on outside 

reading. 

(d) Sixty per cent have pupils take notes on ^>ecial reports made by 

pupils. 

(e) Approximately sixty per cent use a periodical in some way. 

In most cases, the periodicals are in the libraries and refer- 
ences are made to them, although some schools give courses 
in current history. 
(0 One teacher reports success in organizing the class as a legis- 
lature, political convention or the like. Several report 
success with visits to the city council. Mr. Sutton of Oak- 
land says, "I especially favor the plan of having pupils make 
personal investigations of various offices and institutions 
and rq>ort to the classes." Several teachers have written 
reports handed in, some of them being long formal themes on 
topics assigned by the teacher or selected by the ptq>il 
under the teacher's direction. 

Summary of advice en ins^vction in gmemmerU 

1. Eleven schools (fifty per cent of those answering) approve the 
N. E. A. plan ' without change. Of the others, there was no agreement 
on what the change should be, although two disapproved the survey 
of vocations and one other would treat the surv^ and the community 
dvics in a half year. 

2. In reply to the inquiry whether two years to European history 
and two years to citizenship subjects was a desirable division of time 
sixteen out of nineteen replying answered "yes," two, "no " and one 
would give two years to the citizenship subjects, but cut the Euro- 
pean history to one year. 

3. Asking what should be the make-up of the two years in citLzen- 
ship brought forth many different arrangements, but most of the 
answers can be tabulated as folloii^: 

itioos of Committee on Sodal Studies. 
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TTnited States Histoiy One year 

ITnited States History One-half year. . 

Civics One-half year.. 

Civics One year 

Economics One year 

Economics One-half year.. 

Combination of Economics & Civics . . One year 



One would include what he calls Elementary Sociology in the two- 
year course. 

4. Regarding the amount to be prescribed. 

One year 6 

Two years 10 

Three years 2 

Four years i 

One and one-half to four years, 

dq>ending on the course i 

Under "one year " above are two classes who would extend the course 
in United States history and dvics to one and one-half years and pre- 
scribe this amount. 

5. It is impossible to dassify the answers on the amount of time 
to be given to current events other than to state that about a third of 
those replying would give it approximately twenty per cent of the 
time, some of them setting i^iart one day in the week for it. 

6. Eleven out of nineteen answering, would treat the local govern- 
ment fiist, seven would begin with the national government and one 
varies the practice dqwnding iqwn current events. 

7. Only eleven answers could be obtained to this question, which 
have been approximately tabulated as follows: 

Approximate time allotted to study of division of govemm^it: 

No. <^ days National Slate Local 



8. Eight believe a short general treatise should precede the study of 
governmental machinery, nine disapprove. 
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Q. Nine favor studying macluneiy first and functions afterwards 
witb a review of the formal ^de. ^ would take them up together 
and three assert that it is unimportant.' 

Submitted by Wm, J. Cooper, Chaiiman. 

Colorado 

A. Elementary Schools: 

There is a state course of study which needs rewriting and unifying. 
The subjects suggested for dvics ia the grades are fairly satisfactory. 
In the county schools the aim is to have dvics in the eighth grade. 
The number of pupils finishing the eighth grade of the rural schools is 
very small, and that means most of them get little knowledge of 
dvics. The present state superintendent is endeavoring to stand- 
ardize the rural schools, about half of the rating being on a civic ba^. 
The Colorado State Teachers Assodation is lending its influence in 
the same direction. 

B. Secondary Schools: 

The study of dvics is practically unknown in the short-course 
schools. In non-accredited four-year schools it occurs in only about a 
third of the total number reporting, or in about twenty schools. In 
accredited schools it occurs in between sixty and sixty-five out of the 
seventy-two public high schools. 

The length of the course is usually a half year. In 1913-1914, 
fifteen out of sixteen non-accredited schools rqx>rtii^ it and forty- 
eight of fifty-two accredited schools reporting it, assigned a half year 
to the subject. The others assigned a year. 

In a half dozen cases the division may vary somewhat from a half 
year to history and the following half year to dvica, but there is no 
question as to what is the normal condition in this respect. I might 
state, however, that in possibly a dozen of these schools the stress is 
divided fairly equally between history and dvics, but the two studies 
nm throughout the year in correlation. The attempt is to introduce 
all of dvics at the logical point in history. 

Among the non-accredited schools about one-fourth require for 
graduation a half year of dvics; among accredited schoob the propor- 

' An appendix to the report gives a description of a. course in Civic Prob- 
lems given in the department of social science in the Pasadena high school 
and the report contains also a very careful analysis of the content of the texts 
nwst commonly used in the state — Ashley, Gamer and Fonnan. The 
C^omia committee also rendered valuable assistance in the preparatioa of 
ourses of study. 
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don runs slightly bigher. One accredited school requires a year. 
The others conatitutii^ some three-fourths, leave the subject an 
elective. The Emerson School, Denver, has in the eighth grade a 
senate whose function it is to encourage good dtizensliip by dis- 
couraging cardessness in school life. SmaU fines are assessed for ink- 
spots or badly kept desks, and so on. All the high schools reporting 
do something of a practical nature such as studying local conditions. 
There is a growing feeling that more ought to be done in civics and 
that it be vitalized. Denver is in the midst of a school survey and 
indications are that one reault will be an increased emphasis on civics. 

A serious handicap everywhere is the lack of material with which to 
work. As a rule school libraries are woefully behind time. Books 
suited to a past generation buiden too many shelves. Id particular 
there is a serious need of a handbook giving det^ed information 
about all of the state's affairs. 

It is fair to say that there is need of better facilities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of civics. One of the most progressive and expe- 
rienced county superintendents writes; " The teacher's preparation 
should include courses in method, sociology, psychology, civics, 
economics; universities make no pretense at such instruction and 
too many of our normal schoob are ne^ecting the all important 
task of first teaching the subject matter of these branches. An ex- 
amination of the catalogues of Qtlorado higher schools does not seem 
to show a single course directed specifically to this end." 

Submitted by Ira F. Nestor, State Representative. 

Georgia 

Tabulation of replies to inquiries made to ascertain the status of the 
teaching of civics in the secondary schools of Georgia (November, 
1915)- 

Number of questionnaires sent out, 7s. 

Replies, 18. One of which reported no civics taught. 

Schoob requiring the teaching of civics: Required of all pupils, iij 
Seniors only, 5; 2d year boys, i; elective, Si certain grades, 2; not 
specifically taught, 2. 

Texts used; Boyuton's School Civics, 3; Peterman, 3; no text, 3; 
James & Sanford, 2; Forman's Adv. Civ., 2; Beard's, i; Stickle's, i; 
Ashley, 2. 

PImi of course as to text and outlines: No reports, 6; text followed, 
8; indefinite, 5; as part of Amer. I£st., 4. 
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Study of government of village, dty, ^c: No iqtort, 5; foUowed 
text, i; attention to topics, 6; Georgia govOTiment, i. 

Libraiy woi^: No rq>ort, g; interviews with officials, 4; vists 
to oouits, 1; limited, 3; libnuy work for this sessic»i, i. 

Uung some foim of current events: Yes, as; No, i. 

CoCpention of piquls in school government: Yes, 5; some, 7; 
none, 7. 

Aims for fwu-Tiing of dvics: good citizenship; awaken sense of 
le^xmsibility; arouse de^re to improve conditions; knowledge of 
goveroment; self-govemmeid; make plain pupil's relations to the 
community (broad usage). 

Adaptation of teaching to urns: yes, 8; not good, 5. 

It does not seem worth while to tiy to make a very careful analysis 
of these returns, since they plainly indicate that dvics has not ob- 
tained a very important place in the high schools of Georgia. How- 
ever, there are some encouraging signs, as: use of current events, 
attempts toward self-government, an awakening to the practical rela- 
tions of the study, etc. The time for a good syllabus seems to have 
arrived; such would doubtless help in making civics more prominent 
in the school course. 

Submitted by J. F. Hiomason, Chairman. 



Illinois 
A. Elementary Schools: 

Most schools teach dvics in some form, some with great thorough- 
ness. In a few cases pamphlets on community dvics have been com- 
piled by local teachers. These are used in class work, sometimes 
independently, but more often in connection with other subjects. 
The gratifying fact is that all feel the necessity of dvics teadiing. 
At present, however, there is no imifonnity of method or material. 
In many cases it amounts to " inddental instruction in dvics through- 
out the grades in connection with other subjects." 

The time is ripe for oi^anization of material and the establishment 
of standards of method. There is an evident breaking away from 
the formal teaching of government as teachers and superintendents 
grasp and appreciate the rich content of the "new dvics." The 
greatest need, probably, is for comprehensive outlines or syllabi for 
the use of the grades of dty schools. In the absence of any system, 
genuinely efficient work is being done only here and there where there 
happens to be a well-trained and enthusiastic teacher. 
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B. Seamdary SdiooU: 

.This report of the Illinois committee is bssed on the replies to a 
questiomiaire received from fifty-nine of the foremost hi^ schools of 
the state. 

Five schools attempt to teach dvics in the first and second years of 
high school. The reason is that many students do not remain longer 
in hij^ school. They must be reach»l there if at all. These schools 
also teach advanced dvics in the fourth year. 

Forty-seven high schools teach separate courses in dvics, while 
eleven report a combination of history and dvics. Several schools, 
particularly Chicago high schools, teach both separate and com- 
bined coutses. Thirty-eight make dvics an elective, while twenty- 
one report it required. In a few schools dvics is required only in 
certain courses. All but one ofier the subject five hours a week. Only 
two r^xirt a term of forty weeks. Fourteen offer twenty weeks; 
twenty-two, eighteen weeks; while in two or three, ten or twdve 
weeks are given. One semester is the prevailing term. Six offer com- 
bined United States history and dvics. 

The following texts are reported used: by seventeen schools, Gamer; 
fourteen schools, James and Sanford; sixteen, Foiman; five, Guitteau; 
three, Seard; three, Ashley. In reference books Childs leads with 
thirteen, and there follow James and Sanford, Ashley, Guitteau, 
Gamer, Forman, Eaye, Bryce, Beard, Fiske, Fairlie, Hinsdale, 
etc. 

Concerning the defects of present texts in government the following 
rqilies were made: wanting in practical and concrete illustrations; 
too much material on national government; too little on local govern- 
ment; too much emphasis on form of government; too much emphasis 
on history of government; lack of detailed explanation, too little 
emphasis on duties and obligations of dtizens; formal, lacks in^ira- 
tion, not ludd; not enough emphasis on functions; too dry; too 
academic; need moie'outlinea and ni^>s; lack of laboratory methods 
and practical lessons; not enou^ material on administration; not 
teachable for freshmen; too much theory; too technical. Summarizing, 
these replies evidently mean that the texts are too largely given to the 
organization and machinery of government, and far too little to the 
functions of local government. Teachers have not time to organize 
supplementary material and quite generally have not had suSdent 
training to write out comprehensive outlines or devdop a syllabus. 
The time is oi^rtune f or such a s>ilabus. . . . The spirit of teachers, 
I, and the public is ripe for its use. Any increase in 
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reference bocdts will not serve to increase the efficiency of civics teach- 
ing in the absence of syllabi that organize the subject and make it 
teachable. 

Twenty-four schools reply that the time allotment should be ex- 
tended, and twenty-four that it should not. While a few ask for a full 
year, the great majority asks for one full semester of eighteen or 
twenty weeks. Schools answering that time should not be extended 
are now ofiering as much as that. To find time fw the increase is 
difficult. Two would omit ancient history. A few suggest cutting 
ancient history to one semester. One would correlate it to the English 
theme work. Another would drop part of the Latin course. The time 
allotment usually given follows: one-half to national, one-fourth to 
state, and one-fourth to local. The reason most frequently ^ven is 
that such a division is followed in the text used. 

Seventeen schools report proceeding from local to state and na- 
rional dvics, and eighteen from national to state and local. The 
chief reason assigned is that it is so given in the text used. Little 
improvement may be expected till properly organized material is pro- 
vided to be placed in the hands of the student. Eight replied that the 
chief emphasis is placed on the operation and organization of govern- 
ment, twenty that the chief emphasis is placed on the dudes and 
obligations of citizens and community functions, and eight that 
emphasis is equally placed. Even in the case of the twenty, because 
of the want of organized material, it may be doubted if the chief 
empha^ is really so placed. 

Concerning the devices used in teaching civics, ^xteen use a scrap 
book, twenty-eight have weekly drills in current events, twenty hold 
debates on political issues, tWrteen report reading of non-partisan 
periodicals by the classes, seventeen provide talks to the classes by 
public officials, and several have civic and industrial dubs. Thirteen 
use the Literary Digest, eight the Independent, four the Review of 
Reviews, etc. Thirty-eight schools rqiort personal field investiga- 
tions by students. Such investigations are sporadic and indude 
chiefly visits to institutions, county farms, factories, «>urt houses, dty 
council chambers, conventions, etc. 

Forty-one schools report no system of student sdf-govemment. 
Not one rqxirts a thoroughgoing system, though fourteen report 
some attempt at self-government in one or more phases of school life. 
Of those answmng, none has an elaborated system. It consists 
m^nly of student councils, advisory committees, literary and athletic 
control, council to control corridors, etc., class boards of control. All 
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seven rq>ort it an advantage in discipline. Some have "safety first" 
commissions, and school improvement bureaus. 

The aim of instruction in government in secondary schools is 
stated thus: to train good citizens; knowledge of government ma- 
chinery; to make real Americans — not hyphens; to understand social 
problems; active participation in community life; to teach problems of 
good citizens; personal reqxinsibility of good citizenship; in^iration; 
interest in dvic afiairs; self-control. 

Seventeen consider their courses in government adequate. He 
reasons assigned are: because it is practical; relatively, yea; study 
present-day dvica chiefly; pupils get essentials; adequate as a formal 
course can be. Of the tUrty-five rqwrting their courses not adequate, 
twenty-seven state that it is because of lack of time. Other reasons 
stated are; too much text-book work; formal dvics will not produce 
good dtizens; inexperienced teacher; emphasize local government; 
not enough practical work; students too immature; because elective; 
one semester too short to offset the influences of a saloon town; 
lack of preparation; lack of reference material— library; lack of 
facilities. 

A majority report ample collegiate preparation. Forty-two teach- 
ers are imiversity graduates; ten graduates of colleges, and five are 
graduates of normal schools. Thirty-five majored in history, econom- 
ics, political science, or social sdence. Three minored in the same. 
Two had graduate courses. Ten had taken courses in education in 
college or university. 

To the que^ion asking for suggestions relative to ways and meth- 
ods by which instruction in dvics and training for dtizenship may be 
improved, twenty-two made no reply. By others the following sug- 
gestions were ofiered: use more illustrative material; require every 
high school graduate to have it; doser contact with community life; 
more fidd work; a real man teacher; better texts; a live specialist; 
make it more practical; make it more local; concerted action by col- 
lies aud secondary schools to give emphasis; utilize school activities; 
more time; deal with living problems; arouse personal interest of 
students; ^uld be in freshman year to catch students who do not 
finish high school; use of magazines; laboratory course; make the woil 
for laymen, and not for the few who will become lawyers. 

What is needed most in Illinois is a suitable syllabus to guide 
teacheis in the study of community dvics. 

Submitt^ by L. A. Fulwider, Chairman. 
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Iowa 
Summary tf daiacoOected: 

The majority of the schools are offering the worit in the last yeai of 
the high school. Some are giving the work in the third year, and a few 
in the first year. 

The number of weeks given is mostly eighteen, or one semesta. 
Some schools fpve two years, but \iiey are divided between the ninth 
year and the twelfth year. Some schools give but nine weeks. 

The percentage of high school students taking government is from 
fourteen to seventeen per cent. 

The text-iiooks in use are Dunn, Foiman, Guitteau, James & San- 
ford, Macy & Geisei, and a few otheis. Of these Guitteau leads and 
James & Sanf ord is second. 

From this report of the work which is being done in our state, it is 
very evidrait that a great deal should be advised along the line of in- 
struction in government for the tiigh school curriculum. 

Under the guise of correlating dvil government with history and 
other subjects the high schools are practically doing nothing in the 
teaching of govemmoit. It seems to me that the schoob should be 
advised first to change their plan of teaching to a community civics 
plan and to carry the work through two full years of the hi^ scho(d, 
or four half years of the hi gh school. 

One superintendent who is now teaching dvics nine weeks, says that 
it will be impossible to get any more time in his school for dvics. 
Submitted by A. Palmer, Chairman. 

Kentucky 

1. No syllabus is followed either ia common or high schools in 
teaching dvics. The teachers in the main have no guide excq>t the 
suggestions of the text-boolcs they use. The committee is unanimous 
in believing a good syllabus woidd hdp greatly in getting better re- 
sults. 

3. In Kentucky the law requires that dvics be taught in both the 
conuaon and high schools, and a text-boc^ is adopted by the state for 
the rural districts and smaller towns. Hie larger dties are allowed 
to make their own selections. The common school adopted text is 
Forman's Essendals in Gvil Government; the adopted high school 
text is Stickles's Elements of Government. Some of the other text- 
books in use in the state are Dunn's Community and Citizen, Allen's 
Civics and Health, in the grades, and Gainer's Government in the 
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United States, and Guittcau's and Hinsdale's texts in the high school 
It is a lamentable fact, however, that many cities of the state do not 
offer any civics couise in their high schools. 

3. When a text-book in dvics is used in the conunon schools, it is 
always in the upper grades, in the seventh and ughth. The grades 
below these get practically no training in this subject at all. Whoi 
they do, it is a few facts poorly corrdated with other subjects. 

4. To get proper instruction in civics for children below the seventh 
grade, and to reach those that so frequently stop school before reach- 
ing that grade is a hard problem, but one that needs attention badly. 
The committee agreed that better trained teaches, an awakening 
to the importance of dvics as a subject necessary for good dtizenahip, 
a good syllabus rich in suggestiveaess, dvics fitted to the daily life 
of the mass of children, and dvics connected with reading, language, 
geography, and history — will help solve the problem. 

5. I^e committee is unanimous in asserting that the teachers in 
nital, town, and dty schools are not properly prepared to do effective 
work in dvics teaching. In fact, very few in Kentucky are prepared 
to do effective worit at present. To help this situation it is recom- 
mended that more attention be paid to dvics in our colleges, normal 
schools and high schools, that tie "dvic viewpoint" be considered 
whenever possible in history and geography particularly, and in any 
other work that may lend itself directly to training for intelligent dti- 
zenship. Laxity in the granting of teadiers' certificates is imdoubtedly 
another reason why teachers are so poorly prepared. Since there is 
little interest in the teaching of the subject well, it is considered al- 
most as a non-essential, and almost everybody applying for a teacher's 
license is given it should he or she make fairly good grades in other 
subjects. 

6. In a few towns and dties teachers use magazines and daily 
papers to interest pupils in current events and dvic problems. Many 
teachers in towns and dties do nothing of this sort, and it is rardy 
done in rural schools. 

7. The dvics taught in rural or dty schools should be essentially 
the same. However, since a large part of rural children rem^n as 
citizens in rural communities, whQe they need to know the general 
dvic problems in the relation in which dty, state, and nation are in- 
terested, need to have greater stress placed on strictly rural problems. 

8. Only a very few schoolhouses comparatively in the state are 
used as social centres. This movement is growing with the training 
<tf live teachns who lead and direct annmuoities to the school where 
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real dvic problems are discussed. An aroused interest in economic 
problemB, and greater activities in politics as well as in better schools, 
better roads, and the school as a social centre will in turn improve 

fpaching in dvlcs. 

9. Other suggestioiis made to push fonrard better civics wot^ in 
our public schools were; Too much time is given to studying the ma- 
chinery vi government of the past, not enough to politioil and sodal 
qnestions of study; the wo^ is not made to mean more dvic purity, 
more obligations and duties to the student of to^y ; cut from the sub- 
ject as much of the technical as possible, and tiain students to under- 
stand the government they live in. 

Submitted by A. M. Stickles, Chairman. 

Maine 
A. Tht Course: 

We find that civifs b taught in about all of the schools. 

There are, however, a few of the very smallest schools where the sub- 
ject is not induded owing to the crowded condition of the cuiticulum. 
In a qiecial letter, which this coromtttee will soon send to the schools 
of the state, we stkall point out the importance of this work and rec- 
(snmend that a place be made for it. 

In practically all of the schoob, dvics is taught for one-half year. 
This is in line with the practice of the larger schools and is probably all 
that can be expected owing to the crowded condition of the curricidum 
and the small number of teachers. 

The tendency is to require it of all except the pupils taking the 
college preparatory course. However, there are yet some schools 
which make it wholly dective, a condition which we believe should be 
remedied. The exception in the case of college preparatory pupils 
is evidently due to the necessity of using all available time for prep- 
aration along the special lines required by the colleges and is fol- 
lowed by the larger schools. 

The general rule is to offer it in the last two years, es^>ecially the 
senior year. In two of the schoob, freshman courses are attempted 
and in one of these it b in conjunction with another course during 
the senior year. It b the belief of thb committee that if only one 
course can be given, that should be in the last year. However, 
we believe that dvics on the "community plan" could be started 
in the grammar grades and might be offered to high school fresh- 
men and sophomores. However, we do not feel that we rould rec- 
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ommend that it be required of the lower classmen because we can- 
not see where a, place could be made for it. We feel that community 
civics for the younger students is a vital problem. However, we feel 
that in our state, the fiist problem to be attacked is that of perfecting 
the more technical couise for the upper classes and that the commu- 
nity couise may well wait until we get the higher couise more nearly 
perfected. 

We regret that the time given to local and state government is 
very small except in the larger schoob. However, we feel that the 
reason for this is the lack of material on those subjects as applied 
directly to the local situation and a general lack of knowledge as to 
how to attack these phases. We fed that better times are ahead. 
This year the State Department of Education has published an out- 
line for the study of state and local government piejxLred by Professor 
Orren C. Hormell of Bowdoin Collie. This has been distributed 
throughout the state and this committee will urge its use. 

In the teaching of current events the woric attempted is gratifying. 
Most of our schools, even the smallest, are trying to do something 
with it. The success of the course depends on the amount of time 
available and unfortunately our teachers are not able to give the time 
which is necessary for the best results. However, they are alive to the 
value <A this work and a good start has been made. 

B. Th£ E^iipmetU: 

The text-books arc in some cases old and unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, jud^ng from the majority of cases, we beEeve that the teachers 
are selecting the beat books available as fast as they sfe able to intro- 
duce new books. 

In our small schools there is very little additional equipment; in 
some cases, none. Our larger schools are well equipped.-' The main 
reconmiendations of this committee will be for better equipment. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that Maine began this year on an 
active campaign for better civics in the schoob. In our state teachers' 
convention, the entire meeting of the principals and superintendents 
was given over to this problran and the matter occupied most of the 
time in the meeting of the teachers of history and civics. The State 
Department of Bklucation is taking an active part as b shown by the 
outline which it has published. This committee will endeavor to 
send out soon a special letter to the schools of the state containing 
reconmiendatioiis to meet our peculiar problems. 

Submitted by Fied D. Wish, Chainoan. 
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BlAXYlAHD 
A. Elmentary Sdoals: 

The elementary schools, as well as the high schools, m all the 
counties of Maiylaod follow the course of study kid down by the 
State Board of Education. This course of study contains an outiioe 
for the teaching of government, beginning with the first grade. The 
two subjects, history and government, are gTO^>ed together under the 
general head of conduct, and it is assumed that the two will be taught 
in a closely connected way throughout the seven years of the ele- 
mentary couise.i A questionnaire relative to the use of the state 
course of study brought the following results: 

Replies were received from twelve of the twenty-three county 
superintendoits of the state, and also frcmi the superintendent of the 
Baltimore City Schools. 

Two of the twelve county superintendents heard from, failed to 
leply as to the use of the state course, and one expressly asked to be 
excused from giving an opinion on any of the paints included in the 
questionnaire. Three were decidedly of the opinion that the courae 
was not practicable for the country schools, and two of these gave a 
n^ative answer also, in le^rd to the town schools. The third thought 
it practicable for the ui^>er grades of the town schools. Two admitted 
that the plan was folbwed only to a limited extent ia both their 
country and their town schools. Of the remaining four, one con- 
siders the course impracticable for the lower grades in both country 
and town schools; another answers that "it depends on the teacher in 
both rural and town schools," and says that little is done in the lower 
grades in his schools; another replies, "I think it can be made prac- 
ticable in the country schools by correlating it with other subjects and 
I see no reason why it cannot be made entirely practicable for the 
town schools"; the last says, "The outline seems a little too full for 
the country schools, but seems well adapted to the town schools." 

In reply to the inquiry as to the extent to which the plan outlined in 
the course of study is actually carried out in (a) the country schools, 
and (b) the town schools, not one of the superintendents was able to 
say that the course was being dosety followed in either class of schools 
in his county. The most of the replies indicate that very little is being 
done except in the higher grades. The principal reasons given for the 
failure of the country schools to carry out the course as laid down are: 

' For a copy of this outline write to the State Board of Educadoo. 
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(i) lack of time; (a) poorly-trained teachers; (3) too many women 
teachers. 

The superintendents are practically unanimous in saying that the 
main emphasis should be placed upon the duties and obligations of 
citizens and conununity fimctions rather than upon the organization 
and operation of government. 

B. Secondary Schools: 

There are twenty-nine high schools of the first group (four-year 
course) and thirty-six of the second group (three-year course). Rq)lies 
to the questionnaire have been received from deven high schools of 
the first group, and from ten of the second group. These schools 
represent fourteen counties of the twenty-three in our state. Rqilies 
were also received from one of the Baltimore dty high schools,^ and 
from the state normal school in Baltimore. 

The course of study laid down for high schools of the first groiq) by 
the State Board of Education prescribes a course in civics and United 
States history for all pupils of the fourth-year class. Four to five 
periods a week throughout the year are required, the principal having 
the oprion of combining the history and civics, or of taking them i^> 
separately, devoting one-half of the year to each. The majority of 
achoob reporting combine dvics with history. In the serond group 
schools there is less uniformity of procedure, but apparently a fair 
amount of time is being given to the subject. 

Again the text-books used are Phillips' Nation and State, Dole's 
Civics, Guitteau's Government and Politics in the United States, 
Boynton's Civics, Fiske's Civil Ciovemment, and Steinef's Institutions 
and Constitution of Maryland. Among those used for supplementary 
purposes are Ashley's American Government, James and Sanford's 
Government in State and Nation, Bryce's American Commonwealth, 
and some of the terts already named. 

It b generally agreed that the time devoted to civics in our high 
schools should be greatly increased. Some think that the present 
allotment should be doubled; others, that it should be increased to an 
even greater extent. Several of our most progressive principals sug- 
gest cutting down the amount of time devoted to foreign languages 
and mathematics in order to find time and place for the increase. 
It is the opinion of your committee that the greatest defect in our 
course is the fact that the instruction in civics is relegated to the last 

' Baltimore has a school system independent of State Board of Educi- 
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year of the coune. As probably not more than twenty per cent of the 
pupils wbo enter our high schools remain until the fourth year, it will 
readify be seen that some change should be made that will open up the 
instruction in dvics to the great mass of our pupils. This, we believe, 
can be done by cutting down the required work in foreign languages 
and mathematics and giving at least two periods per week in dvics 
to all first year pupils. 

In most of our schools the greater part of the time allotted to dvics 
is given to national govenmient, ajid the procedure is from national to 
state and local. A great many of the teachers seem to realize that 
they are wrong on both these points, some placing the blame upon the 
text-bo<^ others, upon the supervisors. 

In many of our schools the main emphasis in teaching dvics is still 
placed upcm the organization and operation of government rather 
than up(m the duties and obligations of citizens and community 
functions. Yet most of our teachers seem to feel that the latter is the 
proper aim and are striving to adapt their instruction to that end as 
rapidly as possible. 

With regard to the use of special devices to supplement their formal 
instruction, our dvics teachers seem to be encouragingly progressive. 
Many use the dvics scrap book and a regular drill in current events. 
A number have debates on poUtical issues, which are used as a means 
of correlating dvics and oral English. Almost all have non-partisan 
periodicals for the use of their pupils. The Outlook, The Independent, 
Current Events, and the Literary Digest are the ones most conmionly 
used. In one or two schools public officials frequently make addresses 
to crvics classes concerning applied politics. In several of our schools 
the dvics classes visit court houses and city council chambers. 

In but few of our schools is local government made a subject of 
personal field investigation by the pupils, nor is much done in the way 
of studying annual appropriation bills, health remits, etc. Little is 
done in making surveys. Your committee is of the opinion that at the 
present time work of this kind cannot be done to advantage by oui 
high school pupils. 

Systems of student self-government seem to have been but little 
tried in our state. One of our principals, who has had experience in 
other states, expresses the opinion that the School City is usually a 
failure. Only one prindpal expresses a favorable opinion on thia sub- 
ject, and it is interesting to observe that !>'?!* teacher is a very young 
man and of limited experience. 

In r^ard to what should be the aim of Instruction in dvics in sec- 
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ondary scHools, our teacbeis are generally agreed that the main 
object should be training in the duties of citizenahip, rather than a 
knowledge of the dry facts and technical details of our system of 
government. They also agree that civics should occupy a more 
prominent place in the curriculum. Very few consider our present 
course adequate for giving oui pupils the proper training in citizenahip. 
Practically all think that our greatest need in order to impiove our 
work is an increased allotment of time. 

Generally speaking, our instructors in dvics may be said to be 
reasonably wdl qualified. Most of them are coll<^ graduates who 
have specialized in history and government, and a number have 
taken advanced work, as a rule, at summer ses^ns at the great 
universities. 

In only five towns out of the twenty-one from which we have heard 
is any kind of coSperation reported as existing between the school and 
civic or commercial organizations. In two towns there are women's 
civic leagues which have cooperated with the school authorities in 
improving conditions. 

Instruction in the Baltimore high schools is similar to that of our 
first group high schoob. In the Baltimore state normal school more 
time is given to the subject than in oui first group high schools, and 
the work seems to be done in a much more effective way. Forman's 
Advanced Civics is the text used, and Hart is employed for supple- 
mentary purposes. The method of procedure is from local to state 
and national, and the main emphasis is placed upon the duties and 
obligations of citizens and community functions. 

Submitted by C. H. Kolb, Chairman. 

Massachusetts 

Questionnaire sent to Answers received 

Public high schools 358 141 

Private iugii schools 7 2 

Private schoob (boys) 39 31 

Private schools (girls) 36 14 

Private schoob (coeducational) 6 4 



Schools reporting 00 courses given: 
Elementary private schools 
Public high schoob 
Advanced private schoob 
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Answers to Questions: 

I. What counes in civics are given in the elementary grades? 

No answer 44 

Ye 33 

None in school 57 

With United Sutes history 14 

With general courses 5 

No grades in school 6 

Tbt 7th, 8th and 9th grades are specified. The 9th or last year 

of elementary work usually has the preference, 
a. What courses in civics are given in the first two years of the hi^ 
or preparatory school? 

None 7S 

Yes 9 

Community civics 62 

With American history 10 
Usually for one-half year or twenty weeks. The courses range 

from five hours a week for the year to three hours a wedc for 

the half year. 

3. In the second two years of the same? 

None r8 

Yes 3» 

Advanced civics a6 

With United States history 76 

College preparation 4 

General courses 7 

i. e., economics, current events, informal talks, etc 
Usually found in fourth year and as a half course. 

4. Do you distinguish between the framework of government and the 

community or social civics which treats of the functions of gov- 
ernment? 

Yes 103 

No 13 

No answer 14 

Both treated 22 

FramewoHc only 3 

Community dvics only 3 

Usually find first two years devoted to community dvics and last 
two devoted to the framework. 

5. What books are in use? State title and author. 

None 13 
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Dmm— Commuiiity and the Citizeo 64 

Guitteau — Government and Politics in U. S. 34 

Fi^e — Civil Government 33 

Ashley — American Govemm«it 23 

Boynton — School Civics la 

James and Sanford — Government in StAte and Nation 10 

Martin — ^Elements of Civil Government 10 

Gamer — Government of the United States 8 

Nida— City, State, and Nation 6 

Beard — American Citizen^p 6 

Guitteau — ^Preparing for Citizenshq) 5 

Forman — Advanced Civics 4 

" American Republic 3 

" Elementary Civics 2 
A few others are mentioned once or twice. 

Periodicals: 

Survey, Literary Digest, Outlook, Independent, Review of Re- 
views. 

6. What form of syllabus is used? 

No answer 41 

None 43 

Bulletin No. 23 U. S. Department Education 35 

Teachers' own a a 

New England History Teachers' Association 8 

Found in tezt-book 6 
Others mentioned at least once: 
Hill, Butler, Hart, consular reports. 

7. What methods of instruction are employed? 

No answer 34 

Test and recitations 56 

Local investigation, trq>s, reports 75 

Collateral reading 13 

Discussion on practical subjects 33 

Notebooks compiled from reports and newspapers, etc. 11 

Debates and forum 11 

Topical assignments 10 

Lectures by public men 11 

Informal talks to school 7 

Magazine assignments and discussion 6 

Laboratory method 6 
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Current events discussed 5 

Sdf-governing organizations 3 

Coi^ieration with English department i 

Co5peration with town departments i 

8. Are the teachers required to have any prqtarad<m for this work? 

No answer 18 

None required 50 

Preparation required (not specified) 51 

General preparation 23 

College preparation 5 

Wide preparation 4 

Assumed 3 

9. What suggestions or recommendations wouM you make for broad- 

ening the usefulness of this subject? 
None, 73 

Closer to community life. 

Marked empha^ on personal dtizenahip and its obligations. 
Personal service and observation. 
Compulsory attendance at town meetings, courts, etc. 
Sense of responsibility encouraged. 
More emphasis for those who do not attend college. 
Clearing bouse in state for distribution of information. 
Added enthusiasm of teacher. 
Begin in elementary school and continue to grave. 
More conferences for teachers of the subject. 
Required in every high school. 
Increase to full collie entrance unit. 
More trained teachers. 
More college courses for training of teachers. 
Extended use of public night schools ii 
Live teachers — ]ss& text-book. 
More teit-book. 

Extended use of Bulletin No. 23. 
Text-book based on Bulletin No. 23. 
Increased sources of information. 
Extended use of survey of conditions. 
More laboratory work. 
More home discussion. 
Self-government in every school 
Explanatory speeches by officials of the town or city. 
More time, broader scope, larger emphasis, compulsory, etc 
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Correlate with other subjects. 

Less technical language. 

Text-books to fit local conditions. 

Protection of teachers from political pressure. 

More empha^ on economics 01 sociology. 

Remove it from lower giades in small schools in country di&- 

tricts. 
Collies demand framework — schools teach social aspect. 

Submitted by E. W. Cottreli, State Representative. 

MicmoAN 

Twenty-eight schools reporting. 
Number enrolled in these schools 12,782. 
In what year of school is government taught? 

Twenty-five teach civics in the fourth year of high schooL 

One in the second year. 

One in the third year. 

One in the third or fourth year. 
Number of hours per week: 

One reports eight hours per week. 

Twenty-four report five hours per week. 

Two report four hours. 

One three hours. 
Number of weeks in the course: 

Two report six weeks. 

Two " ten weeks. 

Four " twelve weeks. 

One " fourteen weeks. 

One " sixteen weeks. 

One " nineteen weeks. 

Seven " twenty weeks. 

One " thirty-two weeks. 

Five " thirty-eight weeks. 

Three " forty weeks. 

One " forty-eight weeks. 
It is difficult to draw conclusions bom the above report on the number 

of weeks in the courses as there was some confusion in regard to 

what was meant by a separate or combined course. I think that 

some of the longer courses include the whole course where two 

terms were given to history and then one term devoted to dvics 
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alone. Some called such an arrangeinent a combined history 

and civics couise. 
Is government required or elective? 

Twelve rqwrt nquiied with an enrollment of 907 in classes now. 

Eleven report elective with an eniollment of 361 in classes now. 

Total enrollment of those m classes now 1,369, five schools do not 
lepoit on this point. 
Is the couise in dvics separate or combined with history? 

Nine rqx>Tt that the couise is sq>arate. 

Twenty-one report that the course is combined with history. 
What text-book do you use, if any? 

One rqxirts Fonnan, Advanced Civics. 

Two report Forman, The American Republic. 

Two report Gamei, Government in the United States. 

Nine report Guitteau, Government and FoUtics in the United 
States. 

One rqwrts Hinsdale, American Government. 

One rqwrts Haskins, American Government. 

Seven rQX>rt James and Sanford, Government in State and Na- 
tion. 

Seven report that they do not use a text-book. 
One school gives a course entirely diffeicnt from the rest Detroit 
Central High School devotes its whole twenty weeks of government to 
the study of dty problems. No national or state civics are tau^t, 
and but two weeks to the organization of the dty government and all 
the rest to dty problems. 
What are the supplementary books used? Among those in use are: 

Ashley, American Government. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth. 

Forman, Advanced American Government. 

Gainer, Government in the United States. 

Guitteau, Government and Politics in the United States. 

Haskins, American Government. 
What are the piindpal defects in the present tort-books? 

Six report that they are not practical enough. Too much theory 
of government 

Five report that they are dead and formal 

Four report that th^ is too little local government. 

Three report that there is not enough about present-day problems, 
social and economic. 

Two legon that th^ ore not accurate. 
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Two nport that there ia much detail about the government, but 
not enough about the workings of the government as a whole. 

Two report that they are very satisfactory. There are many 
excellent texts. 

One reports that they are not scholarly. They make a cheap bid 
for popularity. 

One, not up to date. 

One, not "dynamic," whatever that may mean. 

One, indefinite, language hard for the students to understand. 
I notice some tendency for teachers to be influenced by the par- 
ticular book they are using. If they like it, all books seem good, 
if not, dvics tut-books are pretty bad. 

Does government get a fair allotment of time compared with other 
studies? 

Four said it does. 

One said it depended on the teacher. 

Twenty said it does not. 

Three did not report on this point. 
Time allotment for different phases of dvics. 

In combining the answers to this question I find that national gov- 
ernment gets almost half the time, state and local government, the 
other half. 
What devices are used to supplement r^;ular text-book work? 

Ten form a dvic scrap book. 

Twenty-two have a weekly drill in current events, one has a 
monthly drill and one, a daily drill in current events. 

Twenty-three have debates on political issues. 

Nineteen have classes read non-partisan periodicals. 

Fifteen have talks to classes by public officials. 

Fourteen visit court houses and dty officers with classes. 

Two have mock dty councils. 

One has a mock court. 

Two have a mock senate. 

Two have mock elections. 

Two watch the enforcement of law in the city. 
One eadi of the following: 

Visits to state legislature. 

Vi»ts to board of education. 

Student bouse of representatives. 

Separate class in magazine reading. 

Good ddzenship league. 
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Names of periodicab used in classes: 
One uses Current Opinion. 
Seven, The Independent. 
Eight, The Literary Digest. 
One, The New York Evening Post. 
Three, Tlie Outlook. 
One, The Survey. 
One, World's Wo^ 
Preparation for tnaching government 
Schoob Attended: 
Univeisity of Michigan, fourteen. 
University of Wisconsin, one. 
<^vet CoH^e, four. 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, two. 
University of Alabama, one. 
Teachers' College, Columbia, two. ' 
University of Illinois, one. 
University of Chicago, one. 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, one. 
Vasau College, one. 
Degrees secured: 
Four, A. M. 
ThirteenfA.B. 
Two, Ph. B. 
One, M. S. 
One, B. S. 
One, LL. B. 
One, B. L. 
Twenty-three out of twenty-eight have degrees from collies or 

imiversities and of these, aii have degrees in advance of the 

bachelor's degree. 
Of these, seventeen have ^ledalized in history and government; 

one each in history and English; German and history; law; 

science; English and history. 

Submitted by Carl E. Pray, SUte Representative. 

New Hamfshis£ 
A. Elementary Schools: 

I. The state dqtartment is now at work upon a new elementary 
program which will be issued some time this year. 

n. The elementary schools of the state [Mty special attention to 
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civics in the eighth grade. Hie study of the Constitution of New 
Hampshire is obligatory. Other topics covered are: 

1. The Constitution and Government of the United States. Tliis 
includes the work of the great dq>artments. 

2. Government of New Hampshire. Work in agriculture, forestry, 
education, etc. 

3. Local Government. Administration of town or city in which the 
pupil Uves. 

4. Civics of the schoolroom, building, and playground. 
5- Civics of the family. The personal virtues. 

B. Secondary Schools: 

I. The state course of study as prepared by the State Department 
of Public Instruction b used by the majority of the secondary schools. 
The course b known as the Constitutional History of the United 
States. All Seniors are required to take the course for the entire year, 
four periods per week of at least forty minutes each. 

Various additional lines of study are employed to give special 
interest and instruction to particular topics, as.' — 

Class organization into house of Congress or state legislatures or 
town meetings where the actual workings of these bodies are par- 
ticipated in by the entire class, bills are passed or deliberated i^n. 

Debates on current events. 

The local dty government is dramatized in each school and local 
conditions discussed. 

Courts are organized and trials conducted. 

Athletic organizations and other school societies are taught to 
conduct their elections upon the basis of a pohtical campaign. 

Field work includes visits to city and town offices, consultation of 
records; attendance at municipal meetings. 

Library instruction is gained through constant study of tidies for 
investigation by individuals with reports both oral and written. 

Emphasis is laid upon the ability of each pupil to stand and q>eak 
fluently upon all topics under discussion. 

C. Normal Sckods: 

Neither of the schools offers a distinct course in civics. The state 
program is followed, and the prospective teachers are taught to use 
it in the practice schools. 

Submitted by Guy E. Speare, Chairman. 
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New You 
I. Comu oj Study: 

In New York: state tlie dvics course is cnmbined with American 
bistoiy in the fourth year of high school. Together they get 38 weeks, 
ic some schools of four periods, in most of five. Of this time, in prac- 
tically every school less than 30% is given to civics alone, partly be- 
cause in the examination most weight has generally been given to 
history. One mig^t add, too, most teachers flounder when they get 
beyond the rule of a compendious text-book, and limit the subject 
to the material that demands of them the least physcal and mental 
exertion. Naturally that material is text-book material. 

a. (a) Textbooks: 

Without setting down a compilation more valuable for advertising 
puiposGS than for real enlightenment on the respective merit of the 
text-books, we may say that chief mention was made of Guitteau, 
Ashley, Fonnan, James and Sanford, Gamer, Boynton, Ifozie and 
Sullivaii, the last three dealiDg eq>eciaily with New York state. 

(b) Sitpplemenlary Works: 

Congressional Record, City Record, Bryce, Beard — American Gov- 
ernment and Politics, Beard — Readings in American Government and 
Politics, Reinsch — Readings, Kaye — Readings, several numbers of 
the Brooklyn Ea^e library including the City Charters, Tenement 
House Laws, etc.. Federal documents such as the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture, Almanacs (for statistical abstracts), 
State documents, publications of dty departments, etc. The Munici- 
pal Year Book of New York City for rgia is often mentioned. That 
of 1915, just out, is far better, and will probably be used extensively. 
Such maga^nes as The Outlook, Literary Digest, etc., were oftoi 
^»ken <rf, and more rarely newspapers. Proceedings of I^islative 
bodies were also listed. 

3. Defects of Text-books: 

As to the faults of text-books several teachers called attention to 
their emphasis on the organization rather than on the operations of 
government. Some stated that " they lack an interesting presentation 
of the subject " but ejected to say in what respect. One might 
deduce from other answers that this was due to the purely bookish 
character of the presentation, which failed to set problems, the great- 
est aid to interest. It is objected that text-books lay stress on ma- 
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chinery rather than functions; that they lack concrete illustration aa 
to the actual work done by various officials. In fact the feeling seems 
to be that the text-book makers are in the conspiracy to render 
government "invisible " — certainly opaque. 

4. Distribution oj Time to National, Stele and Local Government: 
The answers here were few and distqipointing. In the main the pre- 
ponderance of time was given to national government, although some 
regret was expressed that more could not be spent on local. The 
average proportion of time was 20 periods to federal government, 
30 to state, and 10 to local, with the understanding that a good deal 
of federal civics had been taught along the way with American history. 

5. Order of Procedure: 

The majority bc^an with local government, although the order was 
sometimes varied to fit the text-books. The syllabus for New York 
state suggests going from local through state to federal. Yet one of 
our best text-books on state and k>cal government proceeds from 
state to local, with gratifying results. 

On the whole the answer seems to be that the order should be 
natural, proceeding from the material and not the text-book. Chap- 
ters for a good text-book can make any order kigtcaL For if instruc- 
tion is only from a text-book how is local government any nearer 
than national? 

Let us assume, however, that wc do really objective teaching — 
that we treat the text as a manual for occasional reference on the 
forms of government, so that the pupil can organize his real data — 
the road he sees being built or the quarantine sign on the door or the 
notice of the sheriff's sale on the telegraph-pole, then the thing he 
sees first, probably facts of local government, will furnish his best 
point of approach to his new subject. 

6. Deeices to Supplement Civies Teaching, such as: 

(a) A dvics scrap book. 

(b) Weekly drill in current events. 

(c) Debates on political issues. 

(d) Reading of a non-partisan periodical by class. 

(e) Talks to classes by public officials concerning ^>p]ied poli- 
tics. 

(0 Mention any other devices used to supplement formal in- 
struction in classes. 
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(a) Several answered yes— composed of dqiplngs (fiHbusterin^ I 
borne rule ic dties), of accounts of visits to public institutions, and <A I 
stu^ of budget reports, etc. I 

(b) Often engaged in-— but not in any fonnal way. 

(c) Generally done, although it would seem that this work should be 
fftanrfftr<Ti?y^ in cooperation with the English dq>artment, irtiich 
empha^sea argumentation in the year civics is studied. In one school 
it was the custom for the civics teacher to supervise the compilation 
of material for debates, giving credit for it, wheieas the En^ish de- 
partment rated it on form and style. 

(d) Giatifyingly the rule. Many of these have been named in an- 
swer to (3). One might suggest that newqiapeis deserve a better trial 
than they have received. These are, if you rule out inspired articles 
and editorials, and accept press reports, real sources on civil govern- 
ment, and the political guide of the average voter. One teacher used 
them, explaining how his first attempt to distinguish obiter dicta 
from real news was most satisfactory in that the same article was pre- 
sented from three papers of widely different attitudes on every ques- 

(e) Occasional. In New York City the pupils are addressed by 
public officials from the health and police dq>artments to inspire 
them with a spirit of co&peration and helpfulness to those special de- 
partments. I 

(f) Bulletin boards, viuts to courts, addresses by students in as- < 
sembly, use of ballots and other Ulustrative material in class. 

7. Pasonal Pidd ImesUgation, Surveys and Study 0/ Annual Reports. ' 
The answer in this case was on the whole negative with respect to 

field work. The city schools do, however, study the budget and many 
public documents. The work evidently fails because it is not syste- 
matic. Civic publications are not used enough when we consider their 1 
accessibility and value. The problem of city planning is touched on 
by some. Others require a comparison of receipts and expenditures | 
for local state and federal govermnent, and with a justification or the 
reverse of the relative amounts spent. I 

8. System of Student Sdf-govemment: | 
In secondary schools there is little of self-government and no in- , 

stance of its thorou^ application. Yet every school in New York 
City has some form of it. In one at least they use a ^stem of class 
r monitors with good results. In every one there is some 
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form of general organizatkut, with a supervising board largely repre- 
sentative, which is elected under regular fonns. Formal aelf-govem- 
ment is treated with suspicion. 

9. Special Preparaium to Teach Ckics: 

In the larger cities, eq>ecially New York, special training seems to 
be tile rule. In smaller communities most of the teachers have civics 
because they "fell into it" as the tag end of a mixed program. Even 
in normal schools civics is often taught by a German or mathematics 
teacher, who is hired for bis ability to teach these subjects, and takes 
dvics because there is not enough in his chosen field to keep him busy. 

10. General ConcIuHons of Ike CommUiee: 

It is not so much a syllabus that is needed as a method. The prob- 
lem differs in states, cities and even wards of a city, and the material 
at hand is in every case the proper material, if the knowledge to be 
gained is to be actual and character forming. It ia our business to 
take this accessible tnaterial and bring it before the pupil, that by 
concrete instruction and experience he may, throu^ greater interest, 
learn better and perhaps learn more. 

As for our opinion on the questionnaires, we stand united on all 
except order of procedure and the question of a separate course. Our 
opinions on these imfKirtant questions are : On order of procedure there 
was a close division as to whether we had better start with state or 
federal government. It was decided that wherever it should be pos- 
sble to get 100 periods of American history and 100 periods of civics, 
with separate examinations, we should start with state dvics but in 
case we do not get this arrangement, we should start with the national 
government. In most schools in the first term of tbe senior year, 
American history is taught down to 1865, At the beginning of the 
second term the history is concluded and dvics at once started. It 
seems natural to take national government in that event first since 
the pupil has just been studying its history. But in case the dvics 
course is to be distinct from history, the order should be state, local 
and national since the state is the source of all local authority and we 
must derive local functions from delegation on the part of the state. 
Since we are agreed that a brief study of the outline of the organiza- 
tion of government and a consideration of some of its underlying 
principles should be given to the pupil to make his work on the details 
of functions coherent and intelligible, we decided that state must pre- 
cede local in any event. 

We voted for 100 periods of each with distinct examinations. We 
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fdt that since a good deal of history since 1900 is incidental to dvics, 
the history could be covoed ia 100 periods. 

We wish to recommend in the main the New England syllabus with 
modifications we will suggest later. 

Submitted by Wm. W. Rogers, Chairman. 

NoKiH Dakota 

I. Practically aB schools follow the state high school manual and the 
requirement of the State Board of Educati<Mi, 5 hrs., 18 wks., 
fourth year required of Seniors. 

a. (a) Teit—Boyle, James E., Government in North Dakota, ahnost 
exclusively. 

3. Critidsms of Text — Out of touch with life as a boy sees it; local 

government overlooked, 

4. Older of Procedure — ^National to state and local, following text: 

Session of Congress or l^islature Influences the order. 

5. Current Events are widely used and some periodical (Independent, 

Outlook, Review of Reviews, Current Events,— dai^ news- 
paper, etc.) is usually read. Offidala address classes here and 
there. Sometimes reports of local officials are used and their 
meetings attended. Reports given in class by students. Talks 
by teacher on local subjects and notes taken on them. Debates 
are not used very widely. 

6. Practical devices and personal field investigation used only to a 

limited extent. 

7. Is present instructioa regarded satisfactory? Yes. Many, how- 

ever, answer "No" because of inadequate correlation with life. 

8. Training of teachers. No special preparation generally. 

g. Coflperation with pubUc officials and dvic agencies. Half answer 
none; half answer that bankers, lawyers, etc., address the class 
in dvics at times. 

Submitted by A. T. VoUwdler, Chairman. 

Ohio 
A. Eiementory Schools: 

A state law requires the teaching of dvics in the elementary schools 
in connection with United States histoiy. In most schools, the pupils 
do not have a text-book in dvics, but the instruction is given in con- 
nection with the work in iiistory. 

In too many elementary schools, espedaUy in the rural schools, the 
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attendon is ^ven to a study of the Federal Constitution and the 
actual work done by the government, in the locali^ where the child 
lives is neglected. Very often the teachers of history have had little 
01 no training in civics, and are not prepared to give it the attention it 
should have. In a graded school system teachers have more time and 
U^ially give more attention to it. 

The appearance of some elementary books deaJing witli the actual 
wooing of governments has called the attention of teachers to this 
phase of the woilc and they are giving instruction that will show much 
better results. Teachers are giving more time to the subject now, 
than fonneHy, so that there Is an improvement in dvics teaching, 
throu^K>ut the state. 

B. Secondary Schooh--(a,) Weak PotrOs: 

I. In many secondary schoob, the text-books in use are rather 
inadequate and often behind the march of governmental changes. 
It is necessary for teit-books in dvics to be revised every few years, 
and teachers and boards of education should see to it that up-to-date 
editions are in use. 

3. Not enough time is given to it. American history and dvics 
make a year's work, and often almost all the time is used for the his- 
tory. It would be a better plan, if the course could be arranged so that 
a half year could be given to dvics. 

3. lliere is too often a lack of supplementary material. Pupils 
do not have access to books other than their text-books, and no govern- 
ment reports and documents are provided for the pupils' use. Much 
supplementary material may be had at little cost, and teachers should 
attend to getting it for their classes. 

4. Too many teachers have not had the proper preparation ton 
teadiing dvics well. In many small secondary schools, the teacher 
of dvics must teach several other branches and cannot make the 
preparation necessary for the best teaching. It is sometimes shifted 
from one teacher to another. 

5. The course for the secondary sdiools is usually so arranged that 
dvics comes in either the third or fourth year. Since so many pupils 
who enter the secondary schools never complete the course, it neces- 
sarily follows that many of them never get the work in dvics. A par- 
tial solution of this problem would be to emphasize this subject to a 
greater degree in the elementary school. It might be taught earlin 
in the secondary school, but it seems best to have it come after the 
other work in history has been conyileted. 
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6. In numy schools the instruction is not dosely enough amnected 
with the actual working of the government. There are the local 
officers in every community, and pupils should be taught to under- 
stand the local government. Sometimes the Instruction is carried on 
as if the government was a fixed tl'i" g and pupils do not understand 
that it is changing all the time. They should be shown how every 
dtizen has a part in the management of affairs, and an earnest efiort 
should be made to instill in the minds of pupils a high ideal of citizen- 

(b) StroHg Poitas: 

1. In many small secondary schools civics receives very little atten- 
tion, but in those of the best grade it is required for graduation. This 
recognizes its importance as a prominent factor in the education of the 
future citizen. It is usually taught in the last year and is combined with 
United States history. From one-third to one-half the time devoted 
to history and dvics is given to the latter. 

2. Teachers generally make an effort to impress upon their pupils 
the responfflbilities of citizenship. The attention of the pupil is called 
to many distinct acts, such as the work of the loc^, state, and na- 
tional ^cers in the community where the school is located, and he 
bef^ to realize that the life of the community in which he lives is 
very complex. In addition to this, teachers try to have pupils under- 
stand their relations to other members of society and their duties and 
responsibilities as citizens. 

3. In our better secondary schools teachers are trying to relate the 
actual working of governmental machinery and the theoretical dis- 
cussion of the text-book. They are doing this by using the reports of 
various conmiissjons and officers, the Congressional Record, magazine 
articles, and ncw^iapers. 

Submitted by L. 0. Lantis, Chairman. 

VntGimA 

A. Preparaiion of the Teachers of Ctvks: 

Three sources of information lay open to us, the report of the 
department of education, the catalogues of the colleges, and the re- 
plies to the questionnaire. All of the information in the possession of 
the department is embodied in its annual report for the year igi4- 
igiS- From this we learn that in the sesuon I9i4-i9r5 there were in 
the state r,3zo high school teachers. Of these, 630— ;48% — had at- 
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tended a standard college two 01 more years. ("Standard" is used in 
contrast to the "Junior" college which b also recognized by the de- 
partment of education.) How many of the 630 "college trained 
teachers" had attended college two years, and how many three or 
four y%ars, it was impossible to ascertain either from the report or 
from the department. All of the standard colleges except one offer 
one or more courses in political science. These courses are elective 
except in one college and are usually given in the junior or senior year. 
We may safely assume that of the 630 "college trained teachers" 
none who attended college two years only had taken any course in 
pohtical science, and many of those who attended three or four years 
did not select it as one of their electives. And certainly some of those 
who did take political science are teaching other subjects and not 
dvics. On the other hand, we have another source from which to draw 
our teachers. There were 118 graduates of normal schools teaching 
in the high schools in 1914-1915. Practically all of these had taken 
some work intended to fit them to teach civics. Though it is true of 
course, that not all of the 118 were teaching civics. 

As stated above, all of the standard colleges and universities of the 
state, except Virginia Polytechnic Institute ofier one or more courses 
in political science. In one college only, is the course required. These 
courses as a rule are open to the objection — as far as the preparation of 
the teachers of civics is roncemed — that they deal with the theory of 
government to the exclusion of the structure and the function <A 
government. The four normal schools offer courses in dvics and 
dvics teaching which are required for those who are training to teach 
in the upper grammar grades or the high schools. The questionnaire 
replies are too indefinite to be used except to confirm the condusion 
which the above facts seem to warrant, viz.: A large number, per- 
haps 50 per cent, of the teachers of dvics in the high schools of the state 
have had no special preparation to fit them for their portion. 

B. Text-Books and Syllabus: 

So far as we can learn there never has be«i any dvics ^llabus, 
outline, or other helpful material published in the state. The recent 
course of study for the high schools of ^rginia contains the following 
statement for the guidance and hdp of the dvics teachers. . . . 
"The study of dvics is as far as possible to be correlated with the 
study of history, and dvics should be tau^t, especially in its relation 
to dtizenship. Local government, munidpal government, state and 
federal government should be taken up in order. The proper stu(^ 
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of the county or dty as a unit of govenunoit will add greatly to the 
prepaiation for intelligent dtizenahq), . . ." p. 38. 

"With American history comes dvics. If dvics b taught in the first 
or second yc&r Fonnan's Essmtials in Civil Government is the text 
to be used, if in the thiid or fourth year Fonnan's Advanced Civ- 
ics," p. 39. 1^ state reading course contains no book on its list 
of direct value to the teach e r of dvics. 

C. Time Attolmeni, etc: 

The state couise of study requires that dvics be taught in the la^ 
year of the high school in connection with American history. One 
hundred and d^ty forty-minute periods are required for the two 
during the session. No provision is made as to the division of the 
time between the two. The rcpUes to the questionnaire were com- 
parativdy so few and of such an unsatisfactory nature that but httle 
weight can be placed upon them. From the replies recdved we leani 
the time allotted dvics varies from 36 to 90 periods per ses^oiL The 
lilies were about evenly divided as to the sufficiency of the time 
altotment and the adequacy of the courses to train for dtizenship. 
The only suggestion as to how this training could be better given was 
that some work along this line should be undertaken in each grade 
b^inning with the fourth grade and continuing throughout the hig^ 
school. 

The order followed is usually that of the text, national, state, 
local. On the other hand, a large percentage follow the order, local, 
state, national. A very large percentage stress the duties of dtizen- 
ship rather than the form or function of government, and with few 
exceptions some devices are employed to vitalize the subject such as 
debates, newspaper reports, discusaons' of current events, and local 
excursus. The replies to this question form the one bri^t spot 
upon a rather dull sky. 

Submitted by J. M. Lear, Chairman. 

Washjnoton 
A. Normal Schools: 

There are three normal schools in this state, two of \riiich report 
courses in dvics. These ix>urses are classified as of high school rank, 
and no courses are offered in the methods of teaching dvics. The 
teachers who have charge of the work are well trained but not in this 
qiedal line: the work is in the hands of women teachers who majored 
in En^ish. Few devices, such as vi^ting court, dvics scr^ books. 
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debates, talks by profesuonal men, etc., are used in any of the aormal 
schools. Each acbool states definitely that the average teadiet going 
out into the rural 01 graded work is not suSciently prepared to teach 
the subject of government. The nonnal schools reconunend the use 
of the combined American Iiistory and civics course for secondary 
schools and believe that a suitable book could and should be prepared 
for use in the grades. 

B. Caks in Ihe Schools of Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 
I. Elementary Schools: 

In Spokane six wedcs are ^ven to the study of civics, the wo^ bdng 
based on Reinsch's Civil Government. In Seattle and Tacoma in- 
struction in civics begins in the 6th grade. It is presented inddrart- 
ally in connection with a study of the history of the state of Wash- 
ington. From this time on local dvics is emphasized, with the aim to 
create in the child a consdousness of his immediate social environ- 
ment. In the last half of the 3th grade a text is used,— Dunn, Thd 
Community and The Citiz^L 

a. High Schoeis: 

In the high schools of Spc^cane a sepante elective semester course in 
dvics is offered in the second, third and fourth years. Fonnan's 
American Republic is made the basis of the work, supplnnented by 
the dty charter, state constitution, and collateral reading. About 
one-third of the semester is devoted to a consideration of munidpal 
and state government, and the development of the subject proceeds 
from national to state and local forms. The mtun ^npha^ in one high 
school is laid upon the organization and operation of government, in 
the other, upon the duties and obligations of dtizens. 

The course in dvics in Seattle and Tacoma is for one semester and 
b open to juniors and seniors. The class meets five times per week. 
A one semester course is offered in United States history. Ttus course 
is separate from the dvics and b not a prerequisite for the course in 
dvics or vice versa. However, students that take the dvics usually 
take the United States history also, because of the recommendation 
of the history faculty and the expressed preference of the University 
of Washington for United States histoiy and dvics as the year's his- 
tory required for entrance. In two out of sis courses in Seattle dvics 
is a required subject ; in one out of four courses it is a required subject 
in Tacoma. 

In Seattle the text used is James and Sanford, Government in 
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State and Nition. In Tacoma it is Gtiitteau, Govemment and Pol- 
itics in the United States. Supplementary to the text the following 
are reported as being used: Bryce, American Commonwealth; Haskins, 
American Govenun^it; Hart, Actual Govemment; Beard, American 
Govemment; Chandler, Histoiy of the State of Washington; the State 
CcHUtitution and the City Charter. 

The unanimous opinion of the teachers is that one semester provides 
ample time for the teaching of dvics as a separate (xiurse. The com- 
pl^t is just as unanimous that civics is not required in all courses 
and that too few follow up the dvics with the study of economics. 

The Older of development is genially to proceed from local to state 
and national aSairs. All of the teachers report an extensive use of 
periodical literature and the ^>edal devices to increase interest in 
current events and the practical obligations of citizenship. The prep- 
aration of the teachers in these schools is adequate and the work as a 
rule satisfactory. 

C. Taam and Smaller City High Schools of Waskin^ott: 

The material in this report has been gathered from the replies to a 
questionnaire sent out to the accredited high schools of the state, 
outside of Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma. Fifty-five replies have been 
received from high schools whose enrollmoit runs from thirty-five 
to nine hundred and fifty. 

The course in dvics is a one semester course required of practically 
all students in the junior, or senior year, and alternates with a 
semester of American histoiy. The course as oSered follows dosely 
the course as outlined in the State Manual, and is usually given in 
the second semester of each school year. The only variation from 
this plan that the replies to the questioooaire reveal is the one-year 
combined American history and dvics course. 

A wide range of teat-books is in use — ^Ashley leads with thirteen 
schools reporting its use, and Guitteau, Gamer, Chandler and Forman 
follow in the order named. The new combined American history 
and dvics by Professor West is recdving favorable comment and 
some use. As supplementary texts, a large number of books are in 
use, induding Bryce, Ashley, Reinsch, Beard, Wilson, etc. 

Wide difference of <^inion is found among the school men of the 
state as to whether a suffident amount of time is now given to the 
study of dvics. While twenty-two of those reporting desire a longer 
period of time in which to do justice to the subject, eleven others 
express the opinion that we now have enough time for the proper in- 
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culcation of the ideas and ideals we desire to impress providing the 
time is properly used and the work vigorously prosecuted. 

In the relative amounts of time given to each division of the subject 
the standard seems to be to devote one-third of the time to each divi- 
sion. The most notable variation from this scheme is the giving of 
one-half of the time to the national government and one-fourth each 
to state and local government. Two schools report that on&Jialf of 
the time is given to local govexmnent, and the other half divided 
between national and state. If error is made in this respect in Wash- 
ington, it is, we should say, in giving too much time to the national 
government and not enough to local government. 

Two-thirds of the schools report that they develop the government 
of the nation first, passing afterwards to the State and local govem- 



De/edi in Text-Books: 

The defect most often mentioned is that they do not cover state 
and commooity requirements, and from the nature of things that is 
impossible, A more just criticism is that they do not sufficiently em- 
phasize the duties of citizenship. Likewise the criticism is in most 
cases just that they do not discuss the newer forms of government, — 
commission form, etc. We are not as one in what constitutes the idea] 
text, for one teacher finds the test at fault in being too general, while 
another criticizes another text for giving too much attention to de- 
tails. In the same way, one teacher complains that the texts do not 
link the past to the present, while another declares the texts at fault 
for paying too much attention to the history of the institutions. A 
number complain that the texts in use are too technical and abstract, 
and give too much attention to form. Charges that the texts are not 
pedagogical, that they ou^t to present the fundamentals of ele- 
mentary law, and that they do not correlate the work with history, 
economics and other subjects, call attention to the difficulties of the 
book makers in pleasing all the teachers of the subject. The observa- 
tion of one superintendent so aptly covers our own impression of the 
matter that we are pleased to quote it. "There may be some defects, 
but the improvements in modem text-boc^ oa civics is so apparent 
that we ought to be satisfied for a time." 

Plan of Instrudion in Government: 

Eight teachers of civics frankly state that their plan is to develop 
the organization of government and show how it works, while twenty- 
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two othen jiut as fnoUy declare that they plan for the trauiiiig tA 
theiT students in the duties and obligations of citizenship. Twelve 
teacheis declare that their plan covets both sides of the question, and 
by developing the organization and <f>eration of government, they 
seek to develop the sense of the reqxmsibilities of dtlzeoahq). 

Aids in Teaching: 

In some twenty schools a civics scrap book is maintained, and in 
others a bulletin board in the class room gives opportunity to post 
dipping, pictures and other items of interest. Practically all the 
Bchools have frequent drill in current events, and since the State 
Department of Education organizes and carries through a very exten- 
sive series of inter-hi^-scbool debates, which are political or economic 
in nature, they also have frequent debates. Over half of the schools 
reporting have talks by people in authority. The use of magazines, 
of which the Digest leads, with the Indq>endent, Outloc^, Current 
Opinion and the Review of Reviews in order, is also reported. Several 
interesting qpedal developments may be noted: tr^)s or tours, (passes 
organized as clubs or pohtical bodies, research work and rqiorts on 
spedal municyial topics, elections, etc. Through visits to courts, 
city halls, etc, and by interviews with officials, two-thirds of the 
schools are able to awake a iaige degree of interest in local affairs. 

SealtKOion of Aims: 

Those who have made qtedal preparation to teach this work have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the most important of the subjects 
in the high school curriculum, and others place it on a par with any 
of the other work. Few there are who do not feel that civics is essen- 
tial to the person of ordinary intelligence. Many of the teachers feel 
that the instruction in civics would be more far-reaching if it were 
better correlated with history, economics, English, and other high 
school subjects. In that way only can its academic flavor be lost and 
can it become a part of the life of the students. 

A considoable number of teachers believe that when the elementary 
work is well done we are realizing the aims of civics teaching in as 
large a measure as the immaturity of the pupils and the limited time 
at our disposal permit. On the other hand, a much larger number of 
teaches believe we are falling far short of our ideals. Several would 
like time to trace out some of the bearings of political action upon 
economic problems or sociology. Over and over, complaint is made 
that nothing can be done except to present the framewt^ al govem- 
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ment because the time allotmeiit ia so short. Others feel that the near- 
at'home problems have had no consideratioa, and the pupils are too 
immature to get the fuU agnificance of the work. 

D. Final Summary and Eaammendations: 

I. Civics should be a required subject for graduation in every course 
in the hi gh school. 

a. To provide training in dtizenabip for the great number of our 
high school students who attend hi^ school only for one or two 
years, a course should be offered in the freshman or sophomore year. 
The subject-matter of this course should be largely sodological. If a 
separate course of this kind is impossible in any high school, then there 
could be substituted regular work in current history or current events, 
the material to be gathered from periodical literature and newspapers. 
Work of this kind could be done either in c^nection with the regular 
English or history courses u^J^j^MeslamMi and sophomore years. 
Whether the course suggestea WMe^fwvided or the substitute, the 
object would be to awaken the studentsts^knowledge of and an in- 
terest in the sodal life and problems of th^^^>wn time. We need to 
vitalize the work for the girls to the end that they may be as in- 
telligently trained for the suffrage as the boys. 

3. The subject-matter of civics as now taught in the third or fourth 
year of high school should include more of the practice and less of the 
theoiy of government. It should emphasize what a citizen can do and 
how he can do it. There should be a well defined plan for the study of 
present day problems. Local c""°-""'-i)l 'Mr^ e problems of the 
students' immediate sodal environment should receive more atTesti^n. 

4. Along with a change in subject-matter there should be a chang? 
ID methods of instruction. A variety of devices should be resorted to 
in order to vitalize the subject and make it as'far as possible ezperi- 
mental for each student. Such devicra^dude scrap books, bulletin 
boards for the posting of dippings, tal£s to the class by local officers, 
visits to centres of community interest, debates, etc. The survey 
upon which this report and these recommendations are based shows 
that dvics teachers are eager to avail themsdves of such devices, but 
the ^3>owded program of the rural and small town teacher leaves httle 
time or of^rtunity for originality in methods of instruction. The 
way to hdp such teachers is to suggest such devices as have been 
found practicable and give full details for their use. 

5. The work in dvics should be thoroughly standardized by the 
use of outlines, and, if necessary, by uniform examinations. 
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6. The State Bo&rd of Education should provide at cost to the 
high schools of the state, a state manual. This manual should coDtain 
outlines and he^ for the teaching of local and state civics. It should 
also contain portions of the State Constitution and a brief of State 
history. 

7. There should be full and adequate truning in tivics and in the 
teaching of dvics provided in the normal schools of the state for all 
graded and rural teachers. Every teacher should have the prepara- 
tion to fit him to give instruction in dtizeoship and such instruction 
should be given in one way or another by every teacher. The fact 
that the teaching of civics is assigned to a particular teacher as a 
separate course, does not relieve other teachers from the responsibility 
of teaching dtizenship any more than the fact that emphasis is placed 
on q>elling and grammar in a particular division of the school dis- 
diarges other teachers from giving attention to these subjects. Since 
the development of the "dtizen spirit" is the great justificatioa for 
devoting time to dvics in the high school, we must secure teachers 
who have not only the facts of the subject, but also an ardor and 
"dtizenship qurit" which are contagions.' 

Submitted by A. C. Cherts, Chairman. 

West Virginia 

TTie greater number of our high schools follow the direction of our 
state manual as to the time given to the teaching of government, that 
is, they give one semester of the senior year to the subject of govern- 
ment exduaively. Five redtation periods per week are devoted toit 
for a period of eighteen weeks and one-half credit is granted for the 
completion of the work. There are variations, however, from the 
mean average as to time. In some of the smaller high schools, govern- 
ment as a specific subject is not tau^t at all, and in many of the larger 
ones a whole year is now devoted to it. The number of high schools 
which do not teach government as a specific subject of their pro- 
grams b very few, and the number of schools that are adding another 
half year is steadily increasing. 

The course in government is elective in some high schools, but in the 
majority of them it is regarded so highly as to be a required subject. 

■ The conunittee also submitted a suggested plan of course for the elemen- 
tary school, junior high achool and fourth year high school. As the essential 
features of this plan are embodied in the recommendations of the Committee 
trf Seven (ffp. 7S-111) it was thought unnecessary to include Ute plan here. 
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Tie requirement for American history and government in the stronger 
high schools is ahnost as universal as the requirement for English. 
It is the opinion of most of those who answered our questionnaire 
that the subject of government is one of the most important and most 
practical that can be taught in a democratic republic. 

In schools which give a wfiole year to government, the first course ia 
generally one in community civics, a course which lays emphasis upon 
local conditions and local government. This course is a new one and ia 
not yet required to any great extent, although it is r^acded as a very 
valuable addition to the program of studies. It is usually given in the 
first year with Duim's Community Civics as a text, supplemented by a 
study of local conditions. 

The course in advanced civics is usually given in the fourth year, 
and consbts of a study of our whole govenunentaJ system, local, state 
and national. This is the course that is generally required. In addi- 
tion to this course, economics is given in a few high schools as an 
elective subject. 

Forman's The American Republic is the favored text, in West 
Virginia, since it is adopted by the state school book board. There are 
several high schools wbich by reason of the dense population of the 
community where they are located, are not bound by the action of the 
beard. These schools have various texts: Forman's, Ashley's, Guit- 
teau's, Gamer's, James and Sanford's, and Andrews's Manual of the 
Constitution. The one last named is used in a preparatory school, 
not a high school. One school reported no special text which of course 
means no special study of the subject. 

As to reference books, supplementary works, etc., many answered 
"too numerous to mention." Among those mentioned are Bryce's 
AmericaJi Commonwealth, Beard's books on the subject, Fiske's 
Critical Period, Ashley's American Federal State, Taussig's Tariff 
History, Gamer's Introduction to Political Science, various other 
texts on government, the Congressional Record, public documents, 
constiturions, treaties and current magaaines. It seems that our first 
class high schools are well provided with reference books. 

Many and varied comments were made coacemiog defects in the 
test-books. Several of these follow. "The emphasis is wrongly 
placed, too much national and too little local." "Too much organiza- 
tion and operation, too little of duties and obligations of citizens." 
"lUogical arrangement, along with absence of clarification and of 
emphasis of fundamentals." "Too much theory." "They are not 
wnttm for secondary work." "Too wordy and too abstract." "Too 
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mudi fbnn and not enou^ actual working." "Not i^ to date," 
"Nonqiplemaitfortbestategoverament." The last comment refers 
to tbe lack of any deacription of any sort of the government of the 
particular state in which the subject is tau^t. A few of those who 
answered said they were very well satisfied with their texts aitd 
thought there were several good texts in existence. 

The pred<Nnrnance of opinion on the question of extension of time 
for tbe subject is favorable to the increase. Two-thirds of the answers 
recdved indicated this <^tmon. Most of them favored exteimon v& 
time to one full year for government alone. A few wanted one and 
one-half years for American history and govenmient combined. 
Vaiioiu suggestions were made to provide for this extension. One 
advised to drop Fngikh history; another, to shorten the time for 
ancient, medieval and modem history; others, to reduce the time for 
Latin, mathematics and possibly F.n gliah ; and still others, to lengthen 
the high school course. 

The majority of those answering the questiomiaire agree that the 
pn^)er procedure in the order of teaching the various divisions of the 
subject is from local, through state, to national, but there are several 
who still think that the reverse is the proper way. 

About two-thirds of the schools place the emphasis upon the duties 
and obligations of citizens rather th a rt upon the organization and 
c^ration of the goverrunent. About one-third favor the reverse em- 
phasis. Although the theory of the first is more favored, the practice 
of the second seems the easier. 

Many devices to siyiplement the teaching are used in our high 
schools. fixivX. one-third of the schools which rqmrted use a civics 
scrap book, and nearly all have drills on current events. Three-fourths 
of them have debates on political issues ; one-haU have talks by public 
officials concerning applied politics. Practically all have parallel read- 
ing. Other devices which were reported, but are not very widely 
used, are: the studoit legislature, holding of elections under the 
regular system, trials, special home survey and report of such sur- 
veys. 

Local government is made a subject of personal fidd investigation 
by the pupils in one-half of the schools reporting. The investigation 
generally takes the form of visits to officials at work and interviews. 
Inq>ection of actual conditions prevails in many schools, especially in 
the matters of health, sanitation, water supply, etc. This phase of 
the study of govenunent has grown into actual codperation with 
dty officiab in some dties for the purpose of accompli^ting some es> 
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pedally desired end, for instance, in the campaign for a new school 
bond issue in Huntington, West Virginia. Tlie investigations arc 
always followed by r^wrts and papers, whldi of course compel or- 
ganization of material. 

The systems of student self-^vemment in West Virginia hi^ 
schools are practically negligible so far as number is concerned. Tliere 
are only a very few and those aie not reported as completely succesdul 
- in any special way. This is comparatively a new thing here, and is 
now just being tried out for the first time in a few places. One school 
rqxirted a school dty plan of organizatioti; another, an organization 
on state and national plan; one other, a student council; and stUl 
another, a student body assodation wHch took care of all matters of 
general interest to all the high school. No particular effect on dis- 
cipline is reported from any of these. Some thought a knowledge of 
parliamentary law was gained, a fact of no discriminating value, but 
none mentioned any appreciable effect upon dvic relations. 

There were many answers to the question on the aim of instruction 
in government, but not all need be induded in this report. A r^re- 
sentative list of the answers, however, is necessary. The principal 
answers follow: "To train for intelligent dtizenship." "To make ef- 
fident dtizens." "To acquaint with duties as dtizens." "To teach 
practical problems of dtizenship." "To familiarize pupils with our 
system, and to create a desire to be good dtizens." "Right notions of 
conduct, clean politics, and willingness to stq}port authority;" "To 
make plain to each that he is growing into dtizenship and to instill 
into each the duties and privileges of a dtizen." "To cultivate proper 
ideals of dvic and social conduct and to inspire action toward the at- 
tainment or realization of the ideab." 

With reference to the relation of government to the other subjects 
of the secondary curriculum, the majority of answers indicated that 
it should be cl<»dy interwoven with history; that it should be cor- 
related with English, with economics and with sdence; and, that it 
should be required for one year. This is only the opinion of the ma- 
jority of those who answered the particular question. Most of the 
schools reporting did not answer the question. 

Upon the assumption that the aim of instruction in government is 
to train for dtizenship, those rq)orting were asked whether they con- 
sidered their course adequate. About three-fourths of them answered 
in the n^ative and assigned various reasons, the chief of which was 
"not sufficient time." Other answers were: "not practical enough "; 
"does not furnish sufficient acquaintance"; "poor teaching"; "sub- 
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ject-matter, notice, and aim are wrong." A few said that theii comae 
satisfied its object, and others added to that statement, "in conjunc- 
tion with history." 

As to ^>ecial preparation for the teaching of government, the 
teachoa of the subject in the schools rqx>rting arc about etpially 
divided between "college graduates with qiedal prqtoistion," and 
"college graduates without special preparation," That qiedal 
prepaistion has reference to subject-matter alone. There are ex- 
tremely few who are reported as having special pedagogical training 
as prqiaiation. This lack is one of the great weaknesses in the matter 
of preparatkm to teach both subjects, histoty and government. Sev- 
eral of the teachers have recelvMl their preparation in West Virginia 
University, but the schools of political science in the University of 
Virginia, in Yale, and in Columbia have their representatives among 
the teachers of the subject in this state. 

The suggestions relative to ways and means of inqunvement in 
instruction in government are many. Among them are: "Text re- 
vision "; "Special preparation of teachers "; "Thorough drills on the 
text"; "Practical community work"; "Governmental organization 
in the high school "; "Better home training "; " Vitalization of teach- 
ing and showing the relation to life and public welfare"; "Careful in- 
troductory study in the grades"; "Lengthening of the term in the 
high school "; " General agieemoit on the work desired and the place 
to offer it "; "Connection with the N. E. A. committee on teaching of 
civics"; " Coiiperatian with our state univeisity as to literature on 
the subject "; "A published list of available material and the places 
to get it "; and, " Cooperative work with community officers," 

Nearly half of the schools reporting annoimce no cooperation be- 
tween sdtoot, and civic or commercial organizations and local authori- 
ties, A few rafiperate with officials in securing a certain end. Some 
have lectures from the officiab, and in many places the pupils are 
assisted in their investigations, but only one school reports any as- 
sistance from a dvic or commerdal dub. Many schools have in fact 
never asked for it. 

Our normal schools are doing nothing to prepare special teachers of 
civics. They q>end most of their time and energy training grade 
teachers, and doing high school work. No special en^haais is given 
to the subject of government. What they giv£ in that »ibject is 
about the same as is given in our high schools. 

No special syllabi were reported by the dty superintendents of the 
state, who answered the request. The state manual is a guide, and 
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teaching b krgel)' text teaching, 5i^)plemented by a little local in- 
vestigation, by actual visits to officers and trials, pubUc meetmgs, 
etc 

Submitted by C. L. Broadwater, Chairman. 

WiSCOHSIN 

I. We favor an outline of civics work for each of the eight grades 
below the high school, and in accord with the brief paragraph outline 
in your digest of the "Recommendation of Committee of Five of the 
American Political Science Association, 1908 " as to both elementary 
and high schools. In this connection, we wish to encourage the plan 
of teaching grade civics as community civics. All the work in civics 
should lead to a realization of the service of the individual as a part 
of the state. Emphasize the duties of citiEens rather than the control 
of citizens under the laws of the state. Never to forget that the "whole 
is the sum of the parts " and in a democracy every individual has a 
part in determining the character of the state. 

z. Our views on what the course of study should be in the grades 
are fully exemplified in the course of study in Two Rivers, Wis., 
Indianapolis, Ind,, New York City schools, and Superior, Wis. In 
all of these dties, the course provides something for each grade, and 
the point of view is the ideal one, 

3. In the high school, as I have said, we find ourselves in accord 
with the recommendation of the Political Science Association of 1908. 
We especially wish to emphasize that our committee is unanimous 
in favoring en^hasis placed on town, county and state, rather than 
upon the national government, as is so frequently done. We do not 
sympathize with the plan of combining American history and civics 
in one year's course, as is done in many places. We do not agree 
with the report of the committee to the Wisconsin History Teachers' 
Association, which I inclose, and I may add, neither did the his- 
tory and civics teachers at the Association agree with the re- 
port. 

4. In connection with local civics in the high school, we recognize 
the handicap of lack of text-book material accessible to teachers and 
pupils. 

We heartily recommend the plan recently carried out by the 
teadiers of the Rockford, 111., high school, and the Milwaukee high 
schools. Here the teachers have, in the absence of texts, written up 
their own outlines for their pupils. This can be done, in most cases, in 
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a paiiq>hlet of tliin? or forty pages, and can be printed and sold to the 
ptq>tls loz five or ten cents. The result is a tborough treatment of 
local history and govemm^it. We recommend that at least two- 
thirds of the dvics ooune be devoted to local and state government. 
Submitted by A. C. Shong, Chtdrman. 
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American Government and Politics 

By CHARLES A. BEARD 

Auodate Proiesior of Politics in Cohunbla Uaiveisitf 
New YoiE, 1910. New and Revised Edition, 1914. Rsfbintsd, 1915. 
Crtm» &OB, jja pagts, %i.io 

This Study of the history, forms, and practical 
workings of American government has established 
itself through wide and continued use as a very suc- 
cessful text for college courses. Equal space has 
been allotted to federal and state government, the 
latter heading including municipal and rural gov- 
ernment. Throughout the volume, emphasis is laid 
upon the evolution of political issues and the opera- 
tion of party machinery. In the revised edition 
Professor Beard has recorded the important changes 
of the last four years while eliminating many mat- 
ters of detail and purely local or temporary interest 
The space thus gained has been utilized for the 
purpose of including summaries and discussing 
broad tendencies and general principles. 
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The New Amoican Govenunent and Its Work 

Byjames t. young 

Profciior of Public Admlntoiraitoii In tbe Univenity^PnuiajdvanH 

Cbth, Sim, Sijts 

This book, intended for that growing circle of readers 
who are interested not only in political form and structure, 
but also more especially in What the Government Is Doing 
arid Why, is characterized by the following features : 

1. It places greater emphasis than usual on the Weii of 
the government. 

2. It pays more attention to present problems, espe- 
cially to the Public Regulation of Business. 

3. It applies to every aspect of government the test of 
Results — whether the subject be the powers of the Presi- 
dent, the election laws, or the Sherman act — for the value 
of a court, a statute, or a political institution should be 
known by its output 

4. It depicts the Govermnent As It Is, and as it has 
developed. Our system is not a finished crystal, nor an 
ancient historical manuscript, but a growth. And it is 
still growing. 

5. It includes the interpretation of the Constitution and 
the chief "regulative laws, in the most recent Decisions of 
the Supreme Court. It is this that gives clear, definite 
meaning to the discussion of government forms and ac- 
tivities. 

6. It presents an Ideal. It does not hesitate to point 
out the moral defects, and the social cost of political weak- 
ness and inefficiency, but its Tone is Optimistic. 
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Comparative Free Government 

By JESSE MACY 

PiotetKX Emeritm of Polilical Sdenoe, and 

JOHN W. GANNAWAY 

Profenor of PolHkal Sdence, In GriniieU Ccdlege 

Crmm 8ve, 7S4P''e*'t t'-'S 

The United States is made the basis for this study he- 
cause it has heen in fact the pioneer in securing world rec- 
ognition for free government, and it is the originator of 
the presidential type. The first part of "Comparative 
Free Government" is devoted to a somewhat detailed de- 
scription of the organization and processes of government 
in the United States, hoth state and national The sec- 
ond part is devoted chiefly to a study of the cabinet type, 
England is given first place, as the originator of the sys- 
tem. France exemphfies most completely the continental 
cabinet system ; Germany is presented as illustrating the 
early states in cabinet development Switzerland is de- 
scribed as a perfected democracy, which is neither cabinet 
nor presidential. Part three presents a brief comparative 
study of selected South American republics and smaller 
European states. The object of the book is to throw light 
upon the growth and perfection of free government in all 
states, rather than to make a general comparison of gov- 
ernmental institutions. It is particularly adapted to use as 
a textbook in college courses, and makes possible the giving 
of a first course of the type suggested in the report of the 
Committee of Seven on Instruction, published in the May 
issue of the American Political Science Review, The au- 
thors answer the Committee's question concerning the 
proper kind of basic course by advocating a combination 
of American and comparative government as the proper 
means of overcoming the "inordinate provincialism wMcb 
has been one of the banes of our national life." 
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The Governments of Europe 

By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D. 
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Of the thirty-four chapters in this volume on " The Gov- 
ernments of Europe," eight are devoted to Great Britain, 
six to Germany, four to France, four to Austria-Hungary, 
three to Italy, two to Switzerland, and one each to Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, and Portugal 
The author has confined himself largely to a description of 
the governments of to-day, although he has given such 
brief accounts of the historical origin and development of 
the present constitutions as are necessary to enable the 
student to acquire a sound and comprehensive view of the 
organization and administration of the existing govern- 
ments. These historical portions are so arranged as to be 
readily omitted. So far as is possible in the limits of a 
single volume, the author has treated the federal, state, and 
local governments, the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches thereof, and the organizations, doctrines, and 
workings of the political parties. Comparisons of the gov- 
ernments of the different countries have been made when 
and only when they will be found of real interest and value 
to the student. The book will be found especially adapted 
to use as a text in college courses on Comparative, Con- 
stitutional, or European Governments. 
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